


There’s no Canadian more Canadian 
than Lord Calvert Canadian. 
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Carlisle Mabrey Ill, Executive Vice President 
Citizens National Bank & Trust Co., Okmulgee, Okla. 


Although their careers are widely different, these 
two Dale Carnegie Course graduates each devel- 
oped the extra confidence they needed to move 
ahead in their professions 

= “In the Dale Carnegie Course, I developed more self- 
assurance,” says Carlisle Mabrey. “Since I’ve learned to 
make on the spot decisions that give my staff clear-cut di- 
rections, we all know what we’re trying to accomplish. It’s 
made my job more interesting and enjoyable. As a result 
of all this, I’ve taken on more responsibilities and handled 
them successfully. At home, I’m using the Dale Carnegie 
principles to help us grow as a family.” 

= Wanda Black found the added confidence she needed to 
resume her career as a chiropractor’s assistant. 

“Moving to another part of the country, meeting new 
people and trying to resume my career all at the same time 
was almost too much for me to cope with,” recalls Wanda 
Black, 

“My husband encouraged me to take the Dale 
Carnegie Course,-and it restored my feeling of self- 


Their careers gained 
new momentum 
after they took the 
Dale Carnegie Course. 







Wanda Black, Chiropractic Assistant, Spokane, Washington 


assurance. I’m working at my specialty again and enjoy it 
more than ever. I’m more at ease meeting new people and 
I feel good about myself. What I’ve learned in the Course 
has also been helpful to me in rearing our two boys.” 


In the Dale Carnegie Course you develop greater con- 
fidence in your own abilities. You increase your under- 
standing of other people. This can bring new vitality to 
your career and enjoyment to your family life. These and 
many other benefits can be yours. Dale Carnegie training 
is offered in more than 1,000 U.S. communities, including 
all major cities and in 51 other countries. For more infor- 
mation write us today, 


914T + 1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE » GARDEN CITY. NEW YORK 11530 









Of all filter kings tested: 


Carlton 


For the 12th straight time, 
the U.S.Government fas reported 
Carlton to be the lowest in tar 
of all filter kings tested. 


Any filter king can call itself low-tar or light. But only one can be 
lowest in tar or lightest. 

And that cigarette is CARLTON. 

But don’t take our word for it. Take a look at the U.S. Government 
figures for other brands that call themselves low in tar* 





tar,mg/cig nicotine, mg/cig 
1.0 


Brand’ Di(EIT6R ssc ccc ox ov vce 3 TAs Secor eerste Serta 

Brand D (Menthol). . PE ae | | Wh REN et oe 1.0 
Brand K(Menthol)............. 1S! Bahco eee 0.9 
Brand M (Filter)............... Bie sist secuceepancny 0.9 
Brand Ri(Filter) « ccadecs oc cc ce Ge | Guvceniemee 0.9 
Brand T (Menthol)............. | eee eee 0.7 
Brand T (FURGT) ocece cvecscere ope eee ees | ee ne O77 
Brand V (Filter) ............008: 1. - sages 0.8 
Brand V (Menthol)............. ki eer es 0.9 
CARLTON FILTER. . ae Sere er ee 0.3 
CARLTON MENTHOL. Me watch oes 0.3 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all Siandel— 1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine. 


Maybe that’s why CARLTON FILTER and MENTHOL registered a 
higher percent increase in sales during the first six months of 1974 
than any other ° ‘low-tar” combination. 

So if you're looking for the filter king lowest in tar, there is only one, 
and that's CARLTON. 


*For a copy of the FTC March 1974 Report, send to: 
Carlton, PO. Box 2597, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Filter: 4 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report March ‘74. 
Menthol: 3 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74. 








GRIGGS IN ZAIRE MARKET FAR FROM FAMINE 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


It's the children and babies your heart goes out to most, and to moth- 
ers who stare vacantly at you as they try to suckle babes at dried-up 
breasts ... Watching people die slowly from starvation is worse than 
watching them die quickly in war. The look of utter despair on their 
faces is something I'll never forget. 


So read the files of TIME’s Nairobi Bureau Chief Lee Griggs, 
who has logged 15,000 miles over the past year and a half on what 
he describes as “a terribly depressing” assignment: covering drought 
and famine in Africa’s sub-Sahara. 

The African agony may be only the first act of a world tragedy. 
Since 1972, droughts, floods, frosts and runaway fuel and fertilizer 
prices have wiped out farm surpluses and now threaten the swelling 
populations of many underdeveloped countries with mass death by 
famine. To examine that stark prospect, as the United Nations con- 
venes the first global food conference in Rome this week, TIME pre- 
sents a special report: The World Food Crisis. 

For the report, correspondents in the U.S,, Europe and India in- 
terviewed agronomists, nutrition experts and government officials. 
In Rome, TIME’s Erik Amfitheatrof went through stacks of U.N. doc- 
uments to find the key statistics for the principal stories on the crisis 
and possible solutions, written by Associate Editor Burton 
Pines of the World section. In a team approach we often 
use on major projects, other departments joined in: articles 
on climate changes and the process of starving to death 
were contributed by Science Writer Frederic Golden and 
Medicine Writer Peter Stoler with back-up from Reporter- 
Researchers Allan Hill, Brigid O’Hara-Forster and F. Syd- 
nor Vanderschmidt. Supervising the entire report was Se- 
nior Editor Marshall Loeb. 

Few of those involved in the project were unmoved by 
the jarring mathematics of starvation. Yet, as Pines con- 
cludes, aid alone will not avert future famines: “The crisis 
will get worse until we in the West demand that the un- 
derdeveloped countries decrease their population growth.” 
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SPECIAL SECTION: The World Food Crisis___66 
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Checkers 
just isn’t my 
game. 


Checkers? 
Would you stop 
playing around 

and get mea 
Black & White. 





You'll find more to do on this Caribbean island than 
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Only 45 minutes from San Juan, Luquillo Beach is one of the world’s 
most beautiful beaches—a sweeping crescent fringed by hundreds of 


El Morro is one of 5 fortresses that guarded Old San Juan from Sir Francis Drake A stroll at dusk along the oceanfront overlooking the famous 
and other invaders. The city, America’s oldest, offers you fascinating historic Condado section of San Juan, the night-life center of the Carib 
sites to see, including the home of the island’s first governor, Ponce de Leon bean. After dark the city comes to exciting new life. 





on any other. it’s the Complete Island, Puerto Rico 





Grass, clay, composition—take your choice of tennis 
courts on the Complete Island. Golf? Choose from more 
courses than are available on any other Caribbean island 





This beautiful sefiorita could be in Old Spain. She is on 
one of the step streets in Old San Juan. Here you will 
find romantic Spanish feeling everywhere you look 





Only tropical rain forest in the Out on the island you will discover all kinds of interest- 
U.S. National Forest system is 


El Yunque, not far from San Juan. 


ing places to see like Porta Coeli, the oldest church in 
the U.S. Inside is a museum of early Spanish artifacts 


hen you think of any Carib- 
bean island, you think of sun 
and sand and surf. 

When you think of Puerto Rico, 
you can think of much more. That's 
why we call our island the Complete 
Island. 

Do you like Spanish atmosphere? 
Puerto Rico has it—everywhere. 
Conquistadores started settling our 
island over one hundred years be- 
fore the Pilgrims first set foot on 
Plymouth Rock. 

Do you like to sightsee? Puerto 
Rico offers things you can’t find 
anywhere else in the Caribbean. 

Do you like family fun? Puerto 
Rico has an aquarium with a por- 
poise named Ginger. A zoo named 
Monoloro. An antique train ride. 
And more. 

Puerto Rico can wear you out 
with daytime pleasure. And revive 
you with nighttime excitement. 

San Juan is the night-life center 
of the Caribbean. So there are far 
more things to do. Informal dining. 
Continental cuisine. Intimate clubs. 
Roaring nightclubs. Big-name 
shows. Discothéques. Casinos. 

Beyond San Juan, Puerto Rico 
has a whole world to explore. An 
island with friendly people who can 
speak your language. When you’re 
in Puerto Rico, you’ re in the United 
States and use American dollars. 

See your travel agent. Or send 
for our new free booklet. You’ II find 
there’s more to do with your vaca- 
tion dollar than on any other Carib- 
bean island. 
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Puerto Rico Information Center 





i Dept. TC-1 1 
I 8 W. Sist Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 1 
i Please send me your new free 24-page i 
1 booklet with 64 color photographs of the l 
i Complete Island, Puerto Rico. I want to i 
find out about a// the things I can’t find 
: on any other Caribbean island 
I Name i 
; Address 
t City I 
Estate Zip ! 
I 1974 Puerto Rico Tourism Development Cx I 
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HEATHER HONEY. 
A BEAUTIFUL IDEA FOR A LIQUEUR. 

For over 700 years we've been taking the sweetest, most natural 
thing on earth and making it part of a fine liqueur. Imported Irish Mist 

We use just a touch of pure heather honey. So it doesn't sweeten, 
it mellows Irish Mist's deep rich taste. Discover what a beautiful idea it is. 








“i know what it takes 


topleasea | 
traveling businessman. 


The kind of advance 
information my 
newsletter offers? 

The Red Varon 


| have always believed that a professional traveler deserves a 
professional airline. 

That's why, along with many other special services to the busi- 
nessman, | offer my quarterly newsletter, Market Opportunities. 

This publication offers information on a wide variety of business 
opportunities in Europe and Eastern Europe. For example, if you 
manufacture packaging machinery, Bulgaria is buying. Or if you make 
offset printing equipment, Hungary is ready to deal. 

My newsletter will give you information on everything from 
import/export regulations to schedules of trade fairs. 

And it’s absolutely free. 

If you'd like to subscribe, write on your company letterhead to: 
Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. UX 12, 1640 Hempstead Turnpike, 
East Meadow, L. |., N.Y. 11554. 

And if you see a great business opportunity anywhere in Europe, 
remember my airline, Lufthansa. 

We'll help you get a closer look. 


© Lufthansa German Airlines 


Fly with The Baron. He knows how to travel. 










Q. Whos got the freshest fleet? 


Q. Whos got the only fully comput- 
erized reservation system? 


Q. Who gets you a car fast? 
Q. Who gives you the fastest completed 
rental agreement at turn-in? 


Q. Who’ got the most accurate, legible 
rental agreements? 


Q. Who serves the most airport 
locations in the world? 


answers: 


A. Avis. We replace most of our cars every 6-7 months. 


A. Avis. Our Wizard is the most advanced computer system in 
the rent a car industry. No mistake about it. 


A. Avis. With a free Wizard Number, nobody can get 
you a Car faster. 










A. Avis. The Wizard delivers a completely printed rental 
contract in less than a minute. 


A. Avis. We use a computer instead ofa pen. 


A. Avis, of course. 


Who tries harder? Who else. 





Avis rents all makes...features cars engineered by Chrysler. 





We don’t advertise often... 


. 


Chances are this is the first time you've seen or read one of our advertise- 
ments. The truth is we rely on our guests to talk about us. Businessmen are 
perhaps our best advertisers. These men have a knack of finding the best 
hotel in town... any town, so when the conversation turns to Tokyo we 
know our name will crop up... 


The Hotel Okura is the hotel for discerning businessmen. It’s placed near 
Tokyo's business centre, has five quiet bars, seven excellent restaurants, 980 
air conditioned rooms, 37 meeting rooms including the giant Heian-No-Ma 
(Grand Banquet Hall), which is fully equipped to handle international con- 
ferences. And last but not least Reputation. If you're planning business in 
Japan, an address at the Hotel Okura is the best reference you could wish for 


You've heard all this before? 
Believe it. The person who told you was one of our regulars, 


THE DISTINGUISHED HOTEL OF TOKYO Oo, 2LTQ 


Iwajiro Noda, Chairman 
Torao Aoki, President & General Manager 


Address: 3 Aoi-cho, Akasaka, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable: HOTELOKURA TOKYO ° Telex: J22790, Tokyo 242-2014 


See your travel agent or: HOTEL REPRESENTATIVES (Information & Reservations) 
Robert F Warner, Inc. (East coast-U.5S.A. & Canada) 
lohn A. Tetley Co., Inc. (West coast-U.5.A.) * Hotel Representatiwe Inc.—New York * Space Bank 








VOIGHT IN ODESSA 


Nazi-Hunting 


THE ODESSA FILE 
Directed by RONALD NEAME 
Screenplay by KENNETH ROSS 
and GEORGE MARKSTEIN 


A subtitle might be useful for The 
Odessa File, something like How I Stum- 
bled on a Nazi Plot, Infiltrated a Secret 
Organization, Hunted Down a Mass 
Murderer, Saved Israel and Spared My 
Self-Respect. 

The movie is an adaptation of Fred- 
erick Forsyth’s foolscap bestseller about 
a German journalist who happens onto 
The Big Story. An old man, a Jew, kills 
himself and leaves a diary behind. The 
diary is a chronicle of concentration- 
camp horror, especially of the bestiality 
of a commander called Roschmann 
(Maximilian Schell), who killed, along 
with some 60,000 others, the diarist’s 
wife. The diarist remembered Rosch- 
mann vividly, even though the com- 
mander had dropped from sight. Near- 
ly 20 years later he was spotted at the 
opera, and the Jew reported him to the 
police. The official response was polite 
dismissal. The old Jew killed himself. 

The journalist (played by a grimly 
floundering Jon Voight) mounts a one- 
man crusade to avenge that death. But 
after allowing himself to be beaten_up, 
employed by Israeli intelligence, threat- 
ened with quick extinction by murder- 
ous closet Nazis, and finally pushed 
under the wheels of an oncoming train, 
it becomes hard to believe that it is only 
the romance of investigative reporting 
that is driving him drearily on. In com- 
parison to Voight’s unswerving dedica- 


TIME, NOVEMBER 11, 1974 





What it like tobethe 


mother of three kids when 
youre already the father? 


There’s no one way to describe it because it’s different for every 
man who loses his wife. 

But no matter what kind of an emotional adjustment he has to 
make, he still has to deal with 
the economic realities. Some- 
body’s got to take care of the 
kids and the house. Which may 
mean hiring a full-time house- 
keeper. 

If his wife had a job, as 
four out of ten mother$§ do 
these days, that extra money is 
gone. Money that could have 
helped later on with the mort- 
gage or the kids’ education. 

Maybe that’s why the 
=. traditional idea of insuring the 
wife with only a token amount 






pass es Pete eis: 
doesn’t make as much sense anymore. 

The Travelers life insurance people have developed a number of 
plans to meet the needs of today’s family. 

Since each plan isa little different, you really ought to look up 
your local Travelers agent in the Yellow Pages to find out which 
one’s right for you. 

But do it soon. And do it together. 





THE TRAVELERS 


Maybe we can help. 


*U.S. Department of Labor Statistics 





One idea 





Wanted: 


ahead of its time. 


Public Transportation. 
Every American should be thinking about it—very 
hard—right now. 


That's why Atlantic Richfield Company is looking 
for ideas—your ideas—on Public Transportation. 
One of the things we will be doing with these ideas 
is putting some of the most interesting on television 
—and in print. For everyone in the country to see 
and get involved with and understand. 


It's not our intention to endorse ideas. We know that 
an idea that's perfectly right for one city may be 
perfectly wrong for another city. We know that the 
best thing for some cities to do is to do nothing; to 
stay with the system they already have. But that's 
an idea and ideas are what we want. 


So send them in. Everyone. We won't be happy 
until we have at least one idea from everyone in 





Pa “neh Ike the Lia hid cin daiesienig, 


We will also forward many of the ideas to appropriate 
government bodies that can possibly take action 
on them. 


If you find it strange that Atlantic Richfield—an oil 
company—is putting its efforts behind the cause of 
Public Transportation, well, the explanation is pretty 
straightforward. We made a mistake in dealing with 
the energy crisis. It was a serious problem. We saw 
it coming. And we even put up storm warnings of 

its approach. 


But we didnt yell loudly enough. So when the 
energy crisis really did come to pass, most people 
were caught unaware. And they resented it and 
everyone connected with it. We don't intend to make 
the same mistake twice. We see another crisis 
coming: the possible breakdown of our whole 
transportation system. A system which depends 
entirely too much on the automobile. 


But we don't have to all sit around waiting for 
calamities. We can be making plans and taking steps 
to investigate and build balanced transportation 
systems. What is needed is your commitment, your 
support, and especially your ideas. 


the country. They certainly don't have to be 
complicated. You don't have to have them drawn 
up by a draftsman. They can be as simple as the 
drawing in the middle of the page. It's the idea, not 
the execution that's important. 


Please note that all ideas submitted become public 
property without compensation and any restriction 
on use or disclosure. This allows the ideas to be 
used freely to promote the concept of Public 
Transportation. Again, our thinking is that since the 
subject is Public Transportation the ideas should 
belong to the public. 


Send your ideas directly to: 

IDEAS — Dept. T 

Atlantic Richfield Company, P.O. Box 30169 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90030. 

Where's your idea on Public Transportation? 


}ARCO ¢ | 


Petroleum Products of 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany 











Cut out for Canada 


Stay at a Canadian Pacific Hotel 


Whether you’re coming for busi- 
ness or pleasure, we can add some 
local flavour to your trip. We have 16 
hotels across the country. All different. 
So we're big enough to assure you of 
experienced service, convenience and 
reliability. But varied enough so you 
don't get bored with us. 

Some hotels make you feel 
you've never left home. 

CP Hotels are something else. 

Here are three. Choose the area 
that appeals to you and send the 
coupon for details. 
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Director of Sales, Le Chateau 
Champlain, Place du Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec. H3B 2N2 
Send me information on Le 
Chateau Champlain, the great 
} hotel in a great City. 36 storeys 
of French elegance and Eng- 
lish comfort. The one with four 
magnificent restaurants and a 
supper club that features a 
can-can chorus and a sparkling 
international revue. 


Name 





Address. a 
City 
#7 State 

Zip Code. 
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CP Hotels i 
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Pe 
Director of Sales, Royal York 
100 Front Street West, Toronto, Ontario. M5J 1E3 
Send me data on the Royal York, Canada’s smooth-humming | 
convention.and pleasure centre. The hotel that's proudly 
displaying a twelve-million dollar new look. Tell me about its | 
astonishing variety of restaurants and lounges, and about the 
Imperial Room where the biggest names in show business 


appear. 
Name 
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Director of Sales, Le Chateau Frontenac 

1 Rue des Carriéres, Quebec, Quebec. G1R 4P5 

Tell me about Le Chateau Frontenac...the castle on the 
St. Lawrence where you're bringing together the elegant 
past and the exciting present. T 
stored to offer the perfect blend of old French charm and 
modern comfort. 


Name 








| 
| 
| 
one that's being re- | 
| 
| 


Address = = 








From coast to coast a difference you'll appreciate. 
For information on other CP Hotels in Canada (see complete locations below) write to CP Hotels, 
100 Front St. West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. M5J 1E3 
Halifax/St. Andrews, N.B./Quebec/Sherbrooke/Trois-Riviéres/Montreal/Montebello, Que./Toronto/ 
Winnipeg/Brandon/Regina/Calgary/Edmonton/Banff/Lake Louise/Victoria and now, Acapulco and 
Mexico City. Visit our restaurants at the Calgary Tower and The Skylon, Niagara Falls. 


For reservations call any John A. Tetley office, Loews (LRI) office or your Travel Agent. 





Before your company makes a move in 
or around Chicago, come see us. 


We can you 
more industrial site and 
building information 
than anyone else. 


And there’s no charge. 


Get in touch with the Area 
Development Department of 
Commonweatth Edison. 

If you're a Chicago company 
looking for room to expand, or 
maybe a whole new plant, come 
in and see us. We can show you 
detailed specification sheets for 
almost every available industrial 
site in our 13,000-square-mile 
service area. Our files are filled 
with data on taxes, labor availa- 
bility, access to transportation— 
every kind of raw data you need 
to make a decision. 

As you're browsing through our 
Area Development map room 
and files, you might find there's a 
suitable building right in your own 
neighborhood that you never 
dreamed existed. If there is, we'll 
know about it. Our department 
staff will even take you on a 
personal tour, if you like. 

So, whether you're interested in 
5,000 or 500,000 square feet, 
remember that nobody has a 
more comprehensive “inventory” 
of industrial buildings and sites 
than Commonwealth Edison. 

Why should a power company 
do all this? Because part of the 
business of generating energy is 
finding ways to use it efficiently. 
One good way is to match indus- 
try’s needs to existing facilities. 

So get in touch. We'll work 
with your real estate agents or 
consultants to find the best place 
for your business. It’s good power 
management for us. For you, it’s a 
service you can't get anywhere 
else. At no charge. 

Contact the Area Development 
Department at (312) 294-3047. 
We're on the 38th floor of the 
First National Bank Building 
in the Loop. 


Commonwealth Edison 








ON YOU AND YOUR LIFE: 
Why does one man, born the same day as another, 


grow old so much faster? 








executive health 


Jana Greenwood, Jr,.M.D. 


ON VITAMIN C IN THE PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT OF BACK PAIN 





Because you are not going to get out 
of this world alive, doesn’t it make sense 
to learn how to live in it as long as you 
can? Never forget: “Men's lives are 
chains of chances” and as Euripides saw 
clearly so long ago: “Chance fights ever 
on the side of the prudent.” 


Your only insurance against tomorrow 
is what you do today! To put it bluntly, 
the mistakes you make in your younger 
years are drafts upon your older years, 
payable with interest, some 30 years 
later. The so-called “diseases of old 
age” are essentially the diseases of 50 to 
70; “the dangerous years.” Medical re- 
search now indicates that men who sur- 
vive these dangerous years without 
acquiring a chronic disease (such as 
heart trouble or cancer) are likely to live 
on another healthy quarter of a century. 


What keeps well people well? Medical 
men have long concentrated upon sick 
people and how to get them well. . . not 
upon well people and how to keep them 
well. Now many top research scientists 
are concentrating their efforts on pre- 
ventive medicine . . . how to keep well 
people well, 


May we suggest that you get the bene- 
fits of this new research for yourself? 
Do as so many thousands of executives 
do. Subscribe to Executive Health Re- 
port. The members of our Editorial 
Board are among the world’s most dis- 
tinguished authorities on preventive med- 






icine. Their wise advice can help you 
not only live longer but enjoy those ex- 
tra years! Each month they brief you on 
some one specific subject to give you a 
broader understanding of how to keep 
healthy, year after wonderful year, long 
after other men (born the same day you 
were) are dead . . . or might as well be! 


Send for sample copies of Executive 
Health Report. As you examine these 
reports, written in clear, non-technical 
language, we believe you will see why our 
reports are used by so many of America’s 
great corporations (such as Westing- 
house, Boeing and Sears) to brief their 
executives on how to take better care of 
their health, and so stay young longer! 


Executive Health Report is not sold on 
newsstands but only by private subscrip- 
tion at $18.00 a year. To get your sample 
copies just circle your choice of any 3 
of the reports listed below — and mail 
with a dollar to cover handling and mail- 
ing costs: 


The Non-Dieting Diet. Walking is mag- 
ic to keep (or win back) a strong, lean 
body (and that is only the beginning)! 
On the high-fiber diet . . . and why you 
may do well (very well) to add it! 


The truth about the right diet and exer- 
cise to lose weight safely and stay slender 
for life. 


On wine and your well-being: “Man's 
oldest medicine,” used in moderation, 
contributes much more than pleasure to 
your life! 

Dr. Alton Ochsner, “On the Role of Vita- 
mins C and E in Medicine.” A world- 
famous surgeon tells you how and why 
he uses these two essential vitamins, 


The bitter truth of atherosclerosis . . . 
“The Silent Killer” (and how you can 
change your risk!) 
On how to live 90 to 100 healthy years! 
(The syndrome of longevity . . . its 7 
great “constants.”) 


Dr. Linus Pauling . . . On Vitamin C 
Against Disease. Why your health may 
be benefited in many ways by a proper 
intake of this essential vitamin, 


On your risk of hearing loss . . . Year 
after year, after 40, your risk grows 
greater. Why is this and what can you 
do to minimize it? 


Dr. Mark D. Altschule: “On the Much- 
Maligned Egg.” Are we taking a lot of 
pleasure out of eating unnecessarily? 


Dr. Linus Pauling: What about vitamin 
E? Eminent investigators now suspect it 
may be one of the key factors to help 
resist disease and slow the aging process. 


On fatigue, the great deceiver. Why most 
men never get their “second wind” in 
business. 


Travel risks travel agents don’t talk 
about! Things you should know and do 
if you want to fly the world and come 
home healthy! 


Dr. James Greenwood, Jr.: On Vitamin 
C in the prevention and treatment of 
back pain. 


On Stress and The Executive. Dr. Hans 
Selye, world-famous endocrinologist, ex- 
plains why hard work is the secret of liv- 
ing a long, satisfying and successful life. 


How much do you know about reducing 
that isn’t so? Dr. Jean Mayer, Professor 
of Nutrition at Harvard, from new re- 
search, may offer you some surprises! 


Dr. Mark D. Altschule: What Causes 
Your Arteries to Harden . . . if choles- 
terol is not guilty? 


The Anatomy of Courage. Some truths 
a man must learn to accept about life 
(and what he must do if he is to face up 
to them). 


Please use the coupon below and be sure 
you have circled all 3 of the reports you 
wish. 


ee 


Executive Health Report, P.O. Box 589, Rancho Santa Fe, CA 92067 
Gentlemen: I enclose a dollar to pay handling and mailing costs for the three reports 
I have circled. Please send me a list of 65 of your other reports, 


NAME (please print) eee 


ADDRESS — : 


STATE ZIP 


TCH 
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tion, Beatty's mania seems just about as 
workaday as a deskman collecting box 
scores from the local high schools 
Indeed, it turns out that there is 
more than rampant professionalism in- 
volved here, but Forsyth and the screen- 
writers reserve this information for a 
snapper ending. It seems that Voight’s 
father, long dead, was a but let the 
movie hold on to its arthritic surprise 
It is just about all it has. The Odessa 
File has lumbering yearnings to be a 
kind of fictional semi-documentary. It 
invokes Simon Wiesenthal, the Nazi 
hunter, whose name is listed in the cred- 
its as an adviser and who even appears, 
played by an Israeli actor, as a futile at- 
tempt to lend the project a little impor- 
tance, like using the name of a prom- 
inent figure on a foundation letterhead 
Director Ronald Neame (Tunes of 
Glory, The Poseidon Adventure) has his 
Nazis parading about like villains in old 
World War II propaganda melodrama, 
with delicatessen accents and eyes like 
hooked fish. Anyone could blow the 





whistle on Nazis like this 8 Jay Cocks 
Dry Gilbeys. Dry Boissi mune Fare hee rapt 
S. issiere. REVENGE OF THE DRAGON 
When a great dryginandagreat —_ dry martini. So a Gilboissiere Directed and Written by BRUCE LEE 


dry vermouth get together, the result —_ martini has to be a great dry martini. 
gh ReiE hs ai ; ’ : The cult flourished while he lived 
is alae inevitably —a great Dry t...you I like it. Now it has been strengthened by his 
Somers ero Sle monet S.A. Mimo Shaw Co, Yeni Londen Dy Gr po death. Bruce Lee, the Galahad of the 
Orient, died last year at age 32, having 
made a string of Kung Fu epics on the 
cheap in Hong Kong. At first, the Lee 
movies were intended for local con- 
sumption only. But a few found their 
way to the U.S., a TV series called Kung 
Fu caught on, and the martial-arts im- 


- t { y : ports have grossed some $12 million at 
uiet elegance eM | US. box offices 
é . The geometrically muscular figure- 


and all that jazz in the i “ ¥ head of this phenomenon was Bruce Lee, 


who fought with the grace of a ballet 


heart of the “i dancer and the contained fury of a one- 
French Quarter. ! 


Outside, the Royal Sonesta is laughter, mus 
aalleries, charming boutiques, antique shops 
museums, night and the beat of Bourbon Street 





BRUCE LEE IN REVENGE 


Inside, the Royal Sonesta is restful quiet, luxuriant 
greenery and flowers, cool patios and a sunny s 

pool. With grand-scale rooms and two story s 

cuisine in seven restaurants and lounges (including the 


famous t JE and willing service throughout 


HOTEL 
300 Bourbon Street 
New Orleans, Lousiana, (504) 586-0300 


For reservations call Judy 
collect at (504) 529-2131 
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Quick! Which half did 
shave with a blade? 


And which half did he shave with a Norelco VIP® Tripleheader 
shaver? It’s obvious, of course. 

Just as it was obvious in a recent independent test of 120 men, 
when almost 40% of them nicked or cut themselves at least once 
on the side they shaved with a new blade. 

But, with the VIP, you get closeness without bloody nicks, 
cuts or scratches. The VIP has 18 surgical steel rotary blades, 
inside 3 super-thin floating heads, and 9 closeness-com fort 
settings that adjust the VIP to your beard, your face. Fora 
shave so close, with so much comfort, it’s obvious why the 
Norelco VIP dares to match shaves with a blade. 


The NorekoVIiP. 


ares to match shaves with a blade. Without blood. 


1974 North American Philips Corporation, 100 East 42nd St , New York, N.Y. 10017 
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It can dump Sunday and 
Monday quarterbacks alike. 










How to block it. Try STRESSTABS® 600 —_ your body doesn't stockpile them for Vital ao wren ean = ..15mg 
High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins, a emergency use. Under stress, your body Vitamin Be - iat 15 mg 
unique vitamin product especially may use up more of these essential B and VIRIONS ich cr owern tease 5mg 
formulated to treat vitamin deficiencies C vitamins than your daily meals provide Vitamin Bi2 oases 5 megm 
resulting from physiological stress. Injuries, STRESSTABS 600 can satisfy increased Vitamin C_ --.------------- 600 mg 
chronic overwork, an infection, fever, too vitamin needs. STRESSTABS 600 is a Niacinamide - oi Aes 100 mg 
many martini lunches, a bad cold, dieting, therapeutic vitamin formulation that Vitamin E (as d-Alpha Tocopheryl 

may cause nutritional deficiencies. Doctors includes 600 mg. of Acid Succinate) -- - - - - - - - -30 Units 


recommend STRESSTABS 600 in physio Vitamin C. It 

logical stress to help replace these deficiencies satisfies your body's 
and maintain good nutritional balance above-normal water 
Why stress can rob you of vitamins. soluble vitamin 


Calcium Pantothenate - - -- - - - - 20 mg 


And it’s easily available. You can buy 
STRESSTABS 600 at all drugstores without 


Stress can upset your body's equilibrium needs by providing a prescription. Ask your pharmacist about it 
and greatly increase your need for the above-normal 
water-soluble vitamins, B complex and C quantities iresstabs 600 


Why these? Unlike the other vitamins, 


tency 
mula Vitamans 


Stresstabs 600 Hea 


High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins A product of Lederle Laboratories 








THERE IS ONE 
CANADIAN AIRLINE 
YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT. 





It's called CP Air. Or you can come with us from Toronto 
Canadian Pacific Air to Vancouver, then off to the South Pacific 
But don't let the name fool you We offer non-stop flights from 
Our beautiful orange jets not only fly San Francisco to Vancouver too 

between most major Canadian And from Vancouver we can also take 

cities, we fly beyond you to Amsterdam, the gateway 
To the Orient, South Pacific, to Northern Europe 

South America, Mexico and Europe ”* Besides all this, we have 

| vussasuesens” f the most experienced 

Take the Orient. We're the fat asssees® some of the p 






feonee | airline personnel in the world 
Along with beautiful 

in-flight service that's earned 

US quite a reputation. In both 


economy and first class 





only airline that offers 747 service 
from Vancouver to Tokyo Non-stop 
We also fly non-stop 747's 
between Toronto and Vancouver. 
Which means you can enjoy same plane 


service from Eastern Canada all the way Ask your travel agent about CP Air 
to the Orient The one Canadian airline you should 
remember 





Beautiful Orange Jets Serving 5 Continents. CP Air 


Canadian Pacific 
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We're 
Somewhere 
In Between. 


No Bach. No Rock. Up to 54 minutes of beautiful stereo music every hour W on lo ...24 hours every day. 
FM 100 
THE MUSIC STATION 
CHICAGO 


















It Takes More Than 
A Great Automobile 
To Make A Great Dealer... 


M. Earl Fields 






Jim Williams Hugh Ruthven 






AE } 


Len Eckstrom 


IT TAKES PEOPLE! 


People with experience, integrity, reputation . . . and a long, unswerving tradition 
of exceptional service. 

That’s why Mr. M. Earl Fields hired key personnel like: 

James Williams, General Manager of Customer Service. Jim has over 31 years 
experience in dealing with people. Coming to Fields Cadillac from a large chemical 
company, he is responsible for all customer relations and the re-organization of our 
service operation. 

Len Eckstrom, Technician, knows a Cadillac inside and outside. A specialist. 

Hugh Ruthven, General Sales Manager, has over 30 years of experience selling 
Cadillac Automobiles. 

Yes, we've brought new people to Fields Cadillac TO BETTER SERVICE OUR 
CUSTOMERS. 

This is the time to visit Fields Cadillac of Evanston and view or drive the all new 


1975 Cadillac. . . 




















1930 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 
Un 4 8600 e 273-3600 
Cadillac Service, Leasing & Sales 
THE CADILLAC OF CADILLAC DEALERS 
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Mr. G.L-Vitto 
never realized that 
teamsters are... 





helicopter pilots and engineers in construction; and they also 
represent ground support of the missile bases which launched 
the Apollos. 


Y 





TEAMSTERS ARE in the clerical industry — which consists of TEAMSTERS ARE in all facets of communication —from the 
PBX operators, computer operators and installers across the nation Wall Street chaffeur to the over-the-road long haul trucking industry 


a 
= 
TEAMSTERS ARE in all forms of education—from the role TEAMSTERS ARE nurses in the aerospace industry, nurse's 
of administrators, teachers and professors right through the aides, dental and optical technicians throughout the country 


TEAMS TIERS 


A part e American Life 
ed) 
~ 
y 


™~ 
NS > 
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TEAMSTERS ARE complete firefighters — firemen, oilers, 
maintenance through smoke jumpers . Aren't the Teamsters just 
a little bit more than what you thought? 








“We invite you to spend 
almost a hous of 
a friend’s time. 

CFor Christmas. 


TIME, of course, is a magazine that turns recommended by our readers. 
into a Christmas gift once a year. Think about it. You read TIME, know its 
It is not the kind of gift you give lightly. standards, welcome it each week. Then send TIME 


There's labor involved, 
about two hours a 
week. But for people 
to whom reading is 
an adventure and 
not a chore, it’s a 
labor of love. A 
quietly exciting eve- 
ning, once every 
seven days, reading 
your gift of TIME. 
Of course, 
TIME isn't for every- 
one. Some on your 
list are hoping for 
more exotic gifts or 
gifts that seem 
more personal 
(though what's 
more personal than 
a gift that reflects a 
person's taste or 
intellectual curiosity?) 
But for others, a living history of 1975 
might be ideal; for the ideas it offers, the pleasure 


it provides, the weekly journey it affords. 


Affords? Another point. We will be able to 
enter all gifts of TIME at the startlingly low price of 
only $10. That's because we value readers 


























— to some friends, relatives and 
countrymen who care about 
knowing, who enjoy good 
writing and reporting, who 
find keeping well informed a 
rich gift in itself. 

You send them the story of 

the world’s every week— 

the news from every 

continent and of every 
field, the weekly reviews of 
books and plays and 

movies, the color pages 
that explore the arts and 
examine the sciences. 
You send, in short, the 
gift that’s rather 
special—a world of 
information, a wealth 
of ideas. 

You can send these 
hundred hours of 
rewarding reading 

for an inflation-fighting $10. What's more, we'll 

send you handsome gift cards so that you can 

announce your gifts— and they can reserve the time 
for TIME. To order, just return the attached post- 

paid reply card or phone toll-free 800-621-8200 

(in Illinois 800-972-8302). 


thought-filled gift. 


TIME/Time-Life Bldg./541 North Fairbanks Court/Chicago, Ill.60611 











Seagram’s Benchmark. 
Measure your Bourbon against it. 


is Premium Bourbo 


SIX YEARS OLD 


ae 


Seagram's 


BENCHMARK 


PREMIUM BOURBON 


KENT icy 
NTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
SIX YEARS OLD 


U BY JOSEPH E SEA 


‘ Liat 





SEAGRAN'S BENCHMARK KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. JOSEPH £. SEAGRAM & SONS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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man guerrilla army. His hands were like 
wedges, his feet flew like blades. With 
his flashing skill, though, came an edge 
of self-deprecation. He was sure enough 
of his own power to be casual about it. 
That quality made him not only indom- 
itable but affable—a surefire combina- 
tion for those who prefer their super- 
heroes to be approachable. 

Revenge of the Dragon marks Lee’s 
last appearance as star-director-writer, 
but audiences hoot and holler: there is 
no sign of the grave respect customarily 
due a last work. The film follows much 
the same plot, includes most of the same 
scenes as any other Lee movie. His fans 
seem to accept it all as reassuring ev- 
idence that, as one ubiquitous T shirt 
proclaims, BRUCE LEE LIVES! 

Revenge finds Lee in Rome, where 
he has been dispatched by the daughter 
of his employer to assist his niece with 
her foundering Chinese restaurant. For 
dim reasons, the niece is being hassled 
by the Mafia. 

The result, by the standards of the 
unconverted, is pretty tacky. Lee is fleet 
and exciting as ever in action, and amus- 
ing enough playing an Oriental bump- 
kin in the wicked city. But Revenge ap- 
pears to have been edited barehanded, 
possibly by a few karate chops. The ac- 
tors, whose performances are as broad 
as the Manchurian border to begin with, 
are further hampered by a brutal job of 
dubbing: superimposed English, phrases 
spilling out of the sound track long af- 
ter their lips have ceased to move. 

Lee’s finest hour still remains the 
American-made Enter the Dragon 
(1973), to which Revenge is similar only 
in title. Enter gave him a start at cul- 
tivating an audience larger than the 
matinee trade. But he remains now, 
since his death, the proud province of a 
militant army of action lovers who re- 
spond to him the way previous gener- 
ations watched Johnny Weissmuller 
swing through the jungle or Buster 
Crabbe chase the Emperor Ming all over 
Mongo. #J.C. 


The Unquiet Grave 


SHANKS 
Directed by WILLIAM CASTLE 
Screenplay by RANALD GRAHAM 


In all the shellbursts of nostalgia for 
the 1950s, there ought to be at least one 
small report for William Castle, a pro- 
ducer and director of low-budget hor- 
ror films. Castle fashioned a personality 
for himself—a sort of little-theater 
Hitchcock—and assaulted audiences 
with gimmicks that never really suc- 
ceeded in disguising the abject sleaziness 
of his movies. In The House on Haunt- 
ed Hill, he announced a new process 
called “Emergo,” which turned out to 
be a phosphorescent skeleton strung on 
wires and sent scurrying over the heads 
of the audience. In The Tingler, Castle 
himself appeared at the beginning to 
warn audiences they would receive what 


TIME, NOVEMBER 11, 1974 
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Hy att R: 





Step into a breathtaking atrium that 
vaults 33 stories through hanging 
gardens. Stroll among splashing foun- 
tains and miniature forests. Soar to a 


revolving rooftop lounge in glass- 
capsule elevators. Around the world, 
Hyatt is more than a great hotel... 
it's a great experience. 





800-228-9000 gets you Hyatt worldwide and toll free. 











Eastern’s Help for 
the business traveler: 


One call lands you a flight, a car and a hotel room. 








One phone call to your travel agent or to 
Eastern Airlines can get you a seat on 
any of our 1200 daily flights in the U.S., the 
Caribbean, Mexico and Canada. 





And the same call 
can reserve youa 
room ina Holiday Inn, 
Sheraton, or other 
fine hotel or motel. 





You gotta believe! 
The people of Eastern believe in doing 
everything we can, in the air and on the ground, to make your 
business trip a pleasure. For reservations, call 
your travel agent, the travel specialist, 
or Eastern Airlines. 


68 EASTERN THE WINGS OF MAN 


From Chicago, Eastern flies to 52 cities every day, with nonstop service to Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Charlotte, Miami/F t. Lauderdale, Orlando, Raleigh/Durham and West Palm Beach. 


THE WINGS OF MAN” IS A REGISTERED SERVICE MARK OF EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 








Are you sure he can do the complete 
af 
job? 
Your choice of executor will directly affect your family’s future 
Ask yourself these questions. 
Is your executor knowledgeable in tax planning? 
With careful planning, an experienced executor can reduce the total tax 
impact on your estate, 
Is your executor skilled in handling investments? 
To provide your estate with the security and growth you intended, your executor should be a 
skilled investment manager. 
Does your executor have the time to handle your estate? 
Your executor must be able to devote the considerable time necessary to prepare inventories, 
tax retums, accountings, and keep records updated. 
By choosing The First National Bank of Chicago, you know your family will have a 
dedicated and experienced executor. The estate's Trust Officer will be 
supported by experts in taxes, investments, closely-held businesses, 
real estate and fiduciary accounting. 
And so, he will have the time fo act for your family with The 
technical skill and personal concern for their welfare. Nationa 
You want the best results for your family. So do we. First . Bank 
For more information on how we can serve as of Chicago 


executor or co-executor, please write or call Terence Lilly, 
Vice President, (312) 732-8440. TRUST DEPARTMENT/ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA 
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Gordon's Gin. Largest seller in England, 
America,the world. 





$30 the set. Exclusiv 


Hallmark 


KANSAS CITY. MO 





When you care enough to send the very best 


MARCEAU IN SHANKS 
A limber come-on. 


turned out to be—quite literally—a 
shock. Selected seats were wired, and 
when the monster was unleashed in the 
film certain members of the audience 
got a mild jolt. 

Castle abandoned these low jinks in 
the 1960s and even tried going straight, 
as the producer of Rosemary's Baby. 
Shanks, however, is a return to true 
form. It is awful. There are no techni- 
cal stunts in the movie, but there is one 
rather flabby device: the hero, a pup- 
peteer named Malcolm Shanks, is a 
mute. Since he is played by Marcel Mar- 
ceau, he is also a mime and really re- 
quires no words. The plot, which is crust- 
ed with mold, involves a fantasy in 
which Shanks dreams of a spooky old 
house (not the one on Haunted Hill, 
however), a nice old mad scientist and 
his experiments in which the dead can 
be made mobile like puppets. 

Hint of Eroticism. There is also a 
subplot involving Shanks’ assistant (Cin- 
dy Eilbacker), a perky little number who 
is killed by some menacing motorcy- 
clists. Shanks, though a timid fellow, 
manages to do in the villains and re- 
activate the girl. As she walks toward 
Shanks haltingly, like a marionette with 
lumbago, she holds her arms out to em- 
brace him. The scene ends with the girl, 
who is about old enough to qualify for 
the junior-varsity cheerleading squad, 
half dancing with Shanks and half hug- 
ging him. There is an unmistakable hint 
of eroticism here, but Shanks’ fantasy 
ends just before things might have got 
out of hand, albeit interestingly. This 
movie, after all, is rated PG. 

Besides playing Shanks, Marceau 
appears as the old scientist and gets the 
chance to wear a great deal of make- 
up. Little else can be said of his first 
major screen appearance except that he 
is admirably limber. Castle is using him 
as a come-on for his movie, as if Mar- 
ceau were a skeleton that glows or a hot- 
wired seat. aJ.C. 
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} Bahamas Tourist Office, 200 Southeast First Street, Miami, Florida 33131 


Away from every 
‘thing but yc you. 


And people like you. Abaco. A necklace of islands in a turquoise ocean. 
Picturesque New Plymouth. Championship golf at Treasure Cay. For all 
the facts on all the Bahama Out Islands (our Family Islands), see your 
travelagent or write us. We'll tell you about Abaco, Bimini, Exuma and more. 


ABACO, BAHAMAS 


Bahama Out Islands. Not out of the way. Just out of this world. 
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Allstate compares prices 
for $25,000 worth 
of “Whole Life” insurance. 


Which would you buy? 


$25,000 “Whole Life” for a man age 30. 


ALLSTATE 


Equitable of N.Y. 
John Hancock 

Mass. Mutual 
Metropolitan 

New York Life 
Northwestern Mutual 
Occidental (Calif.) 
Prudential 

State Farm 


“Annual 
Premium” 


Amount 
you pay 
insurance 
company 
each year: 

$318 
484 
510 
477 
486 
444 
485 
349 
491 
468 


‘Death Cost Index”’ 


Average annual 
cost if you 
die at end of... 


10th 


Year 
$318* 


384 
460 
384 


Not 


available 


392 
349* 
440 
384 


341 


20th 
Year Year 


$318* 


330 
387 


366 
329 
335 
349* 
375 
325 


“Surrender Cost Index”’ 


Average annual cost 
if you cash in your 


policy at end of... 
10th 20th 
Year 


$ 98* 
90 
124 
75 
107 





$ 75* 


111 
166 
94 
Not 
available 


109 
96 
139* 
142 
133 


*Allstate’s and Occidental’s cost indexes are guaranteed. Figures of the other companies listed assume 

they will pay dividends as they are currently illustrating, but such illustrated dividends are not guaranteed. 
The actual dividends paid may be higher or lower. Indexes based on the actual dividends which are paid 
may be higher or lower than those shown in the table above. Rates and indexes for companies other than 
Allstate may be different in a few states. All Cost Indexes are calculated on the “interest adjusted” basis, 
which is a method endorsed by both federal and state authorities. 
SOURCE: 1974 Best's Fliteraft Compend, an A. M. Best Company publication. Waiver of Premium Disability Benefit 
is included in all of the above policies. Benefits may vary slightly in some of the policies listed 


The above chart compares the 
cost of a $25,000 ‘“‘Whole Life— 
Level Premium” policy for a man 
age 30, issued by each of the 
top ten writers of personal life 
insurance. Allstate and most other 
companies charge even lower 
premiums for women for this policy. 
The “Whole Life’ policies 
featured are permanent insurance 
that provide immediate 
protection for your family. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company 





Or a cash fund you can use in 
future years. 


Compare! When you check 
our rates with the others, we 
think you'll come to Allstate. 
We’ve priced this policy so a 
young breadwinner can afford 
a big chunk of it. Since we sell 
it only in amounts of $25,000 
or more, we call it our 
“Executive Plan.” 

There are many other 
excellent companies besides the 
ones listed here. Some may have 


policies as good as or better than 
those listed. This is one of 
Allstate’s most competitive 
policies. 

When you're through 
comparing, talk to an Allstate 
Agent. At Sears or an Allstate 


‘Allstate 


Youre in good hands. 
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PAT NIXON & DAUGHTERS ARRIVING AT HOSPITAL AFTER NIXON'S SURGERY 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The Fords Say Thank You 


During the past month, some 45,000 
Americans have received thank-you 
cards from the residents of 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The President and his wife were re- 
sponding to the extraordinary flow of 
sympathy and encouragement in mes- 
sages to the White House since Betty 
Ford’s cancer operation. 

The well-wishers have ranged from 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan and West 
German President Walter Scheel, to 
schoolchildren who laboriously copied 
out their letters of friendship. A num- 
ber of women who have also undergone 
mastectomies—including Alice Roose- 
velt Longworth, the 90-year-old daugh- 
ter of Teddy Roosevelt—took the time 
to write. Mrs. Ford’s illness also pro- 
duced a cornucopia of gifts, which have 
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generally been passed along to hospi- 
tals, plus contributions in her name, in- 
cluding a $5,000 check to the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. 

While the get-well-soon notes con- 
tinued to flood in, the President last 
week gave the latest medical bulletin on 
his wife’s recovery. “She’s giving me a 
few harsh words,” he told a G.O.P. au- 
dience in Grand Rapids. “I'm being si- 
lenced more and more—and that’s a 
sign she is getting better.” 


The Right to Fold, Spindle, Etc. 


It has always been a classic mis- 
match: impervious electronics vy. mortal 
flesh. The computer bills the consumer 
incorrectly. The consumer writes a let- 
ter of protest. The computer ignores the 
message and all further pleas while 
grimly sending out tougher and tougher 
dunning notes and threatening to whis- 
tle in the lawyers. The hapless custom- 
er may struggle for years to break 
through the cordon of computers and 
get to a human being who can under- 
stand the problem. 

But the day of reckoning for the 
computer is nigh. Under a bill signed 
last week by President Ford, a creditor 
will be required to answer a customer's 
inquiry about a charge within 30 days. 
While the discussions go on, the cred- 
itor is forbidden to send out any heavy- 
handed letters. Should a company fail 
to explain or correct its bill within 90 
days, the charge will be forfeited if it is 
$50 or less. What is more, the harried 
consumer can bring suit for civil dam- 


ages and collect a minimum of $100 
from a firm that violates the act. To give 
the creditors time to add some flesh and 
blood to their operation, the law will not 
go into effect until a year from now. 


Wild Card and Big Buck 


Their brethren in other major cities 
may still suffer from the abuse of frus- 
trated passengers, but in Pittsburgh, bus 
drivers are being greeted by cheers and 
even occasional kisses. As part of an 
imaginative plan to jazz up its service, 
the Pittsburgh transit authority has set 
loose in the streets a bus known as the 
Wild Card. Passengers climbing aboard 
discover that the coin box is covered by 
a leather bag decorated with playing 
cards. The ride is on the house. 

The roaming Wild Card is but one 
of the grace notes of mass transit in Pitts- 
burgh these days. Painted in pastels or 
ablaze with psychedelic designs, trolleys 
and buses have become sprightly de- 
lights. The bus groaning up steep Perry 
Highway bears the blue and white of 
Perry High School, and passengers rock 
in their seats to music provided by a cas- 
sette tape recorder. The transit author- 
ity also sells a $1 weekend pass, known 
as the Big Buck, that allows four people 
to ride wherever they like from 10 a.m 
on Saturday to 4a.m. on Monday. 

With its innovations, the Pittsburgh 
authority reports that riders in Septem- 
ber were up 12% over a year ago. The 
national average jumped 7.8%—good 
but not up to the results of the system 
with Une Wild Card and the Big Buck. 
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NIXON BEING WHEELED FROM THE HOSPITAL OPERATING ROOM IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING SURGERY 


THE EX-PRESIDENT 
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Nixon: Surgery, Shock and Uncertainty 


The ordeal, mental and physical, of 
Richard Nixon goes on and on, and so 
too does the nation’s involvement with 
him. 

Last week, less than three months 
after he was forced to resign the pres- 
idency, Nixon lay in critical condition 
in Long Beach Memorial Hospital Med- 
ical Center. The cause was internal 
bleeding in the wake of sudden surgery 
for blood clots in his left leg and lower 
abdomen. It is thought that the anticoag- 
ulant drugs he had been taking had 
caused a tendency toward prolonged 
bleeding, and he went into shock. His 
family gathered round in vigil, their pho- 
tographed faces masked by now famil- 
iar anguish. President Gerald Ford sent 
red roses to his predecessor and offered 
prayers on Nixon’s behalf. 

Later the President, on a campaign 
swing through Southern California, paid 
the patient an eight-minute visit. Nix- 
on’s voice was husky, but he showed no 
difficulty in talking. Propped up in bed, 
he discussed Ford’s upcoming visit to 
Japan and the diplomatic travels of 
Henry Kissinger. At one point, Ford 
asked Nixon: “Did you have a good 
night?” Nixon replied: “None of the 
nights are too good.” A sober Ford 
emerged from the visit to tell newsmen: 
“Obviously, he’s a very sick man. But I 
think he’s coming along well.” 
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Earlier, when told that Nixon was 
critically ill, California Governor Ron- 
ald Reagan gracelessly said: “Maybe 
that will satisfy the lynch mob.” In fact, 
the hospital switchboard was jammed 
with sympathetic calls, and its mailroom 
flooded with get-well messages from 
across the country. One room had to be 
set aside to contain the flowers. 

Nixon’s trauma last week in Memo- 
rial inevitably brought to mind his ini- 
tial, cryptic refusal two months ago to 
enter a hospital: “Ill never come out 
alive.” He had finally, of course, yield- 
ed and spent twelve days in Memorial 
in late September and early October for 
treatment of phlebitis, the painful in- 
flammation of the veins in his left leg 
that has bothered him off and on since 
1964. It could at any time cause a fatal 
blood clot to travel upward in the blood- 
stream through his heart to the lungs. 

New Tests. Doctors had discovered 
a clot in Nixon’s right lung during that 
first hospital stay. Fortunately, the small 
clot did no major damage, and suppos- 
edly adequate doses of anticoagulant 
drugs to prevent formation of new clots 
enabled Nixon to go home to his San 
Clemente villa. 

But two weeks ago, Nixon’s physi- 
cian of 22 years, Dr. John C. Lungren, 
ordered new tests, unconvinced that the 
anticoagulant drug Nixon was taking 


orally at home was keeping his patient’s 
phlebitis under control. Lungren admit- 
ted Nixon to the hospital a second time 
for further tests and treatment. A ven- 
ogram, X rays of a vein injected with 
an iodine compound, revealed clots in 
Nixon’s left leg in areas other than the 
femoral vein above the knee, where 
some of his previous clots had formed 
The additional clots (doctors could not 
be certain that they were new ones) were 
found higher in his leg. Dr. Scott H.M 
Driscoll, the Memorial Hospital radiol- 
ogist who did the venogram, described 
Nixon's deep venous system as “99 and 
44/100% clotted.” 

A worried Lungren called in Dr. Wi- 
ley F. Barker, an expert in venous-sys- 
tems diseases and professor of surgery 
at U.C.L.A., and Dr. Eldon B. Hickman, 
deputy chief of surgery at Memorial. Af- 
ter consultation and another venogram 
of their patient, the medicalmen agreed 
that immediate surgery was essential to 
keep the clots from breaking off and 
moving upward to Nixon’s heart and 
lungs. They showed Nixon the veno- 
gram, explaining that, as Hickman put 
it to reporters later, “it was a threat that 
the clot could become a pulmonary em- 
bolus.” After discussing his condition 
with Pat Nixon and, by telephone, with 
Daughters Julie Eisenhower and Tricia 
Cox, Nixon gave his consent to under- 
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go surgery—the first he has ever had. 

The surgical team, headed by Hick- 
man, performed the relatively simple 
operation (see box) in 70 minutes, and 
Nixon was wheeled back to his seventh- 
floor room (for security reasons he is the 
only patient on the floor), where stan- 
dard postoperative care got under way. 
The seventh floor, however, had an ad- 
vantage beyond privacy that was soon 
to be needed. Only recently completed, 
this floor is about to become the hos- 
pital’s intensive-care unit, and all of the 
complex monitoring and life-preserving 
equipment for the unit was in place and 
functioning. 

The first postoperative bulletins 
were reassuring: Hospital Spokesman 
Norman Nager told reporters that “the 
doctors are looking rather pleased,” and 
ina press conference, Dr. Hickman said: 
“Mr. Nixon is doing well post-op. He’s 
stable. He’s in his room undergoing a 
normal recovery period. It was an un- 
eventful procedure.” Then, six hours 
afler the operation, intensive bleeding, 
perhaps behind the abdominal cavity, 
sent Nixon into sudden vascular shock. 


For three hours doctors battled to re- 
store his vital signs to normal. Said shak- 
en Nixon Aide Ron Ziegler the next 
day: “We almost lost President Nixon 
yesterday.” 

Nixon’s condition was still serious 
and remained so as the week wore on. 
Some bleeding continued, his hemoglo- 
bin dropped slightly, leading to more 
transfusions, and other intensive-care 
monitoring continued. Sparse, naggingly 
incomplete bulletins continued to be is- 
sued by Nixon’s doctors, and the hos- 
pital listed him in “critical” condition. 

No Insurance. There was another, 
lesser, but still bothersome problem that 
faced Nixon, according to Ziegler: the 
ailing former President has no medical 
insurance. As Chief Executive, Nixon 
chose not to enroll in the Government's 
health-insurance plan, which could have 
been transferred to a private insurer 
when he left office. He could have used 
a military hospital, but Lungren appar- 
ently insisted on admitting his patient 
to Long Beach Memorial, probably be- 
cause it contains the elaborate technical 
equipment that Nixon’s case might re- 


The Miles Clip and the Close Call 


The surgical procedure doctors car- 
ried out on Richard Nixon is relatively 
common and uncomplicated. Opening 
Nixon’s abdomen just above the groin, 
Dr. Eldon B. Hickman clamped a 1%- 
in. serrated plastic clip across the iliac 
vein from Nixon’s left thigh, just above 
the spot where a clot, discovered last 
week, had formed. Hickman said later 
that he could “readily palpate [feel]” the 
clot during the operation. The teeth of 
the clip (called a Miles clip, after the 
physician who invented it in 1962) were 
closed, creating a sluicelike effect that 
permits blood—but not large clots—to 
flow through six small apertures. 

Some medical experts wondered 
why the surgeons did not tie off the large 
vein known as the inferior vena cava. 
That step could block the passage of 
clots that might form later on higher in 
the left iliac vein or in Nixon’s right leg 
or in tributary veins from the left leg. It 
is not known how extensively during 
surgery the doctors examined the infe- 
rior vena cava for possible clots. 

. 

What was unexpected was Nixon's 
lapse into vascular shock six hours af- 
ter the operation. Shock generally in- 
dicates partial collapse of the circulatory 
system and therefore an inadequate sup- 
ply of oxygen to the tissues. This can re- 
sult from heart attacks, clots in the lung, 
overwhelming, severe drug reaction, 
trauma or other causes. In Nixon's case, 
it was thought that he was suffering a se- 
rious loss of blood. Bleeding can occur 
in any operation when the patient has 
been treated with anticoagulant drugs 


and thus has dangerously reduced clot- 
ting factors in his blood. Before oper- 
ating, most surgeons try to counteract 
the effects of the anticoagulants to re- 
store the patient’s clotting factors. 
Surgery, Dr. John C. Lungren ex- 
plained, creates “raw surfaces” along the 
the incision lines—points where postop- 


How Nixon's vein 
was clamped 
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quire. The rate for Nixon’s room was 
$90 a day until Oct. 1, then went to $94; 
the intensive care he is now receiving 
costs $250 a day. His bill for those two 
items alone so far is well over $3,500, 
and to that must be added the cost of so- 
phisticated monitoring equipment, doc- 
tors’ fees, blood transfusions and med- 
ication—all of which Nixon will have 
to pay out of his own pocket. 

Pat Nixon has kept a grim watch at 
the hospital, leaving only for brief pe- 
riods of rest. At the doctors’ suggestion, 
she has not returned to San Clemente, 
50 miles away. Julie and Tricia flew in 
to comfort their mother and help an- 
swer the calls from old family friends, in- 
cluding Betty Ford. Other people 
phoned the hospital offering to donate 
blood, but all such offers were politely 
declined, since the hospital had a plen- 
tiful supply of the type A-positive blood 
that Nixon needs. 

At week’s end doctors reported that 
Nixon was “alert to all that is going on 
around him.” But they also said that “the 
possibility for further complications still 
exists.” 


erative bleeding can occur. They can 
contribute to what Lungren called a 
“generalized ooze” that does not gush 
blood and often cannot be detected un- 
til changes in pulse and blood pressure 
signal trouble. 

The doctors estimated that Nixon 
had lost nearly three pints of blood into 
the peritoneal space behind his abdom- 
inal cavity. He had yielded so much 
blood that the total volume in his sys- 
tem was too low to maintain adequate 
circulation—hence the shocklike condi- 
tion. This results from a decrease in the 
heart’s output and a change in tone in 
the small blood vessels. To restore the 
heart’s normal output and raise the 
blood pressure, Nixon was given three 
pints of packed red blood cells. “If prop- 
er measures had not been available and 
instituted, he may have died,” Lungren 
said later. Nixon had received a total of 
six pints of blood by week’s end, and, 
though he was out of shock within three 
hours, the apparent continued loss of 
blood kept him in danger. 

. 


In addition, there was the impon- 
derable of the ex-President’s mental at- 
titude. Ron Ziegler was compelled to re- 
assure a questioner that Nixon’s will to 
live was as strong as ever, but by most ac- 
counts, Nixon has often been depressed 
since he left the White House. Some doc- 
tors believe that Nixon’s illness could 
be caused by his mental set (TIME, Sept 
23), and many physicians feel that there 
is a link between a patient's recovery in 
a situation like Nixon’s and the patient's 
mood. Indeed, unless surgery is imper- 
ative, as it was thought to be in Nixon's 
case, many surgeons do not like to op- 
erate on a patient when he is depressed 
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TIME SOUNDINGS 


The Electorate: Feeling Helpless and Depressed 


On the eve of this week’s elections, 
Americans were in a bleak and pessi- 
mistic mood. To an overwhelming ex- 
tent, they were preoccupied with rising 
prices, and with good reason: one out of 
three families considered itself in seri- 
ous financial trouble because of infla- 
tion. Yet most people thought that nei- 
ther the Government nor business was 
likely to provide the leadership and so- 
lutions needed to heal the economy. 
Things seemed out of control to many 
Americans, and there was a disturbing 
sense that conditions might soon get 
even worse. Indeed, nearly one out of 
two feared that there was no way that 
the U.S. could avoid an economic de- 
pression as serious as the one in the 
1930s. 

That gloomy profile of the nation is 
limned in the latest TIME Soundings, a 
quarterly national survey of the mood, 
temper and outlook of Americans as the 
country approaches the 1976 presiden- 
tial election. Soundings consists of a se- 
ries of political and social indicators that 
were developed for TIME by Yankelo- 
vich, Skelly & White, Inc., the New 
York-based public opinion research 
firm. The indicators are Economic Dis- 
tress, Social Resentment, Conservatism, 
Political Activism and, new this quar- 
ter, the National Mood. These results 
were based on telephone interviews in 
early October with a cross-section of 
1,023 Americans of voting age. Similar 
studies were made in May and July 
(TIME, Aug. 26). Results for each in- 
dividual survey have an error factor of 
plus or minus 3%; in estimating trends 
from one quarter to another, the error 
factor is plus or minus 4%. 

THE TRENDS. The latest survey pro- 
vides a context for interpreting the re- 
sults of this week’s election. Items: 

> The proportion of Americans in 
economic distress rose to 33%, from 28% 
in July and 23% in May. Predominantly 
young (44% under 35 years) and blue- 
collar (53%), these people find them- 
selves unable to pay bills or save for the 
future and worry about losing their jobs 
because of the economy. 

> Social resentment, which mea- 
sures those people who are morally an- 
gered by social and political trends in 
the U.S., stayed at 33% of those polled, 
about the same as in July. But almost 
half of the resentful were also econom- 
ically distressed, up strikingly from 34% 
last summer. If these two groups con- 
tinue to converge, it could create a large, 
corrosive group in the electorate. 

> The tide of conservatism still runs 
strong. Fifty-three percent of those 
polled—up slightly from the previous 
surveys—either called themselves con- 
servatives or held conservative views for 
the most part. 

> Political activism, the indicator 
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that includes those people who contrib- 
ute time or money to candidates or en- 
gage in political activities, stayed at 12% 
of those polled, about the same level as 
in July. The apathy, resistant to the op- 
portunities for political participation of- 
fered by the off-year election campaign, 
apparently stems from public malaise 
over Watergate and inflation and the 
widespread feeling that the economy is 
out of hand. 

>» The national mood, the indicator 
that evaluates the state of the nation’s 
morale and confidence in the future, was 
markedly depressed. Some 79% of those 
polled were very or somewhat pessimis- 
tic, down only slightly from 81% in May, 
which was several months before Rich- 
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Are we headed for a real 





ard Nixon resigned as President. The 
figures indicate that the national gloom 
then over Watergate has been replaced 
by despair about inflation. 

INFLATION. Massive worries about 
rising prices have muffled all other pub- 
lic concerns, as was shown when peo- 
ple were asked what national issues par- 
ticularly worried them. The responses, 
compared with those to the same ques- 
tion six months earlier: 


October May 
Theeconomy and inflation 78% 62% 
Watergate corruption 19 38 
Crime 5 20 
Energy shortages 4 28 
Food shortages 3 15 
Drugs 1 12 
Southeast Asia 1 3 
Pollution 1 7 
Other foreign issues 1 4 
Middle East lessthanI% 5 


When they were asked what problem 
most frightened them, people had trou- 
ble deciding between runaway inflation 
(55%) and a further slowdown in the 
economy (41%). 

The survey found a miasma of fear 
and confusion over inflation. Some 80% 
now report daily concern about high 
food prices (up 9 points since May), 27% 
worry a lot about losing their jobs (up 
12 points), and 54% are very apprehen- 
sive that their savings will be wiped out 
by inflation (up 13 points). Looking 
ahead, 86% anticipate that prices will 
continue to rise; 73% expect a further in- 
crease in unemployment. 

Perhaps even more telling, 45% of 
those polled think that the nation is 
heading for another Great Depression, 
though 46% disagree. Expectations of a 
depression were most common among 
the economically distressed (63%), 
the socially resentful (59%), union mem- 
bers (51%), people under 25 years of age 
(54%) and members of minority groups 
(60%). Such gloomy expectations were 
found least among people over 65 (34%) 
and Republicans (29%). 

Preoccupation with economic con- 
ditions has contributed to what Yankel- 
ovich regards as a growing isolationist 
trend in the country. Only 2% of those 
polled listed any aspect of foreign af- 
fairs as a major national concern. Fur- 
thermore, contrary to the opinion of all 
respected economists, 55% of the peo- 
ple surveyed believe that inflation can 
be solved by domestic action alone. Only 
38% understand that handling inflation 
requires worldwide solutions and agree- 
ments. The belief that inflation is pri- 
marily a domestic matter cut across 
party lines and political views. 

Rising prices appear to have badly 
damaged the public images of Govern- 
ment and big business. Asked whom 
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they blame most for inflation, 32% said 
the Federal Government, 24% said big 
business. Asked who has been the main 
beneficiary of inflation, 43% said big 
business and 17% said rich people. Com- 
pounding the problem, the public doubts 
that any major institution in the coun- 
try can solve inflation, as was shown 
when people were asked how much con- 
fidence they have in the ability of the 
following to handle it: 


ALot None 
President Ford 19% 15% 
Democratic Party 18 21 
Senate 11 21 
House 12 25 


Ford’s Economic Advisers 9 27 


Business 9 37 
Republican Party 6 39 
Unions 9 43 


ANTI-INFLATION MEASURES. No 
matter what their opinion of Ford’s abil- 
ity to deal with inflation, 61% said that 
they were satisfied with the job he was 
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“No—and | don’t like the Democrats either.” 


doing as President. But they disagreed 
overwhelmingly with one element of his 
economic proposals. By 73% to 8%, 
those polled were opposed to tax raises 
to cut individual spending. They also 
were against reducing the federal bud- 
get if the cuts involved medical care and 
education programs (39% opposed v. 
24% in favor). 

TIME Soundings found that Amer- 
icans generally want to stop selling 
wheat to the Soviet Union (57% agree 
that sales should be stopped v. 14% op- 
posed), trim foreign aid even to friendly 
nations (38% v. 17%), loosen up credit 
(44% v. 24%), bring back wage and price 
controls (35% v. 26%) and cut defense 
spending (35% y. 28%). On at least one 
point, the public seems to agree with 
Ford. By 34% to 27%, those polled were 
willing to give some tax incentives to 
business—even though many blame big 
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business for inflation—if the incentives 
would improve the economy. 

But the degree to which respondents 
agreed with these policies differed wide- 
ly according to their economic circum- 
stances. For example, people in econom- 
ic distress set a much higher priority 
than the general public on reimposing 
wage-price controls, loosening up cred- 
itand reducing defense spending. 

Most striking, the analysts found 
that conservatives were sharply divided 
on what to do about inflation. The sur- 
veys established that far from being a 
homogeneous group, conservatives were 
divided into what could be called the 
more classic (58%) and the more pop- 
ulist (42%) constituencies on the basis 
of the latter group’s angry, resentful feel- 
ing that it has been left out of the Amer- 
ican mainstream. The populist conser- 
vatives also tended to be less well 
educated and less affluent—45% are in 
economic distress, compared with 28% 
of the classic conservatives. 

The populist conservatives more 


strongly supported reimposing wage- 
price controls (50% vy. 31% of the clas- 
sic group). They also tended to be more 
in favor of loosening up credit (51% v. 
40%), giving tax incentives for business 
(44% v. 36%), cutting defense spending 
(40% v. 28%) and ending wheat sales to 
Russia (69% v. 60%). But about 70% of 
both conservative groups agreed that 
taxes should not be increased to cut 
spending by individuals, and 40% of 
both groups thought that the federal 
budget should be balanced, even if it 
means increasing unemployment. In 
looking ahead, 55% of the populist con- 
servatives predicted that the US. is 
heading for a serious economic depres- 
sion, a view held by only 43% of the clas- 
sic conservatives. 

OTHER ISSUES. Soundings also 
plumbed a number of other issues. 
Among them: 


> A large majority of Americans 
(68%) believe that it was wrong for the 
Central Intelligence Agency to interfere 
in the internal politics and elections of 
another country like Chile, 12% say it 
was right, and 20% have no opinion. 

> Americans want the Watergate 
cover-up trial to go through; indeed, 67% 
would oppose a presidential pardon of 
the defendants now. But people are not 
altogether at ease about the trial. The 
survey found that 46% believe that the 
defendants cannot get a fair trial at the 
present time, though 41% disagree. 

> More than half (57%) of those sur- 
veyed believe that Ford was wrong to 
pardon Nixon; only 33% believe that the 
President did the right thing. Moreover, 
46% reported that the pardon will be 
an important or fairly important factor 
in the way they decide to vote in 1976, 
if Ford runs. 

Even so, TIME Soundings found that 
Americans regard Ford as the most ac- 
ceptable of all the leading potential Re- 
publican and Democratic candidates for 
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“You've got to be kidding! I'm a middle-class American . . .” 


President. Some 56% found him accept- 
able (24% did not); in May 43% regard- 
ed him as acceptable (36% did not). 
Far behind him in acceptability now 
were Vice President-designate Nelson 
Rockefeller (33%) and California Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan (34%). 

Among the Democrats, Alabama 
Governor George Wallace has declined 
in acceptability to 38% from 42% in 
May; in both surveys, slightly more than 
half found him unacceptable. But the po- 
tential candidacy of Washington Sena- 
tor Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson seems to 
have flourished, though his major hand- 
icap still is the fact that about half of 
the people surveyed do not know enough 
about him to have an opinion. Still, his 
rating since May has climbed from 25% 
to 30%, while the proportion of those 
who find him unacceptable has declined 
slightly, from 21% to 18%. 
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...because last night you took 
your wife outside and hada 
snowball fight. And you made 
her giggle like you used to. 
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Under the sea. 
The Arctic Circle. 
Around the world. 


That's how far Tenneco Is searching 


for the natural gas 


that heats your home. 


Getting natural gas to where it’s needed 
most was the whole idea that started 
our company. 

We built the pipeline that first 
brought natural gas from the fields of 
Texas to the populous Northeast. 

We're also taking steps to help 
insure that the future supply will meet the 
continuing demand. 

This effort takes our drills far from 
shore in the Gulf of Mexico and over a 
thousand miles north of the Arctic Circle. 

We're developing new gas fields 
and preparing plans for pipelines under 
the frozen Arctic Ocean. 

We are seeking foreign sources 
of natural gas with plans to import itin 
liquid form in huge LNG tankers. 

We are also working on the 
gasification of coal and naphtha. 

It all adds up to a multi-front 
effort to help supply clean burning 


natural gas to heat American homes. 

This is only one of the many areas in 
which Tenneco has been building. In others: 
we are expanding the size of our Newport 
News Shipyard, already the world’s most 
sophisticated. 

We are exploring for new sources 
of oil in many of the most promising areas of 
the world. 

We are providing hardware for 
auto emission control systems. 

We are also building better 
construction and farm equipment. Marketing 
fresher premium quality fruits and vegetables. 
Developing whole new residential and 
recreational communities. Finding new 
ways to package the nation’s goods. And 
adding new specialty chemicals to our 
comprehensive line. 

Because when it comes to the future, 
we plan to be ready. 

Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001. 
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who passes through your life, 





and then disappears into an adult. 


Of all the people and things in 
your life, children are perhaps the best 
indicators of how quickly time passes. 

All the clichés are true. They do 
grow up before your very eyes. They 
are little girls one moment, and college 
students the-next. 

And one day before you know it, 
your child becomes someone different, 


a full-fledged person with a life and a 
future all her own. 

Nobody can slow the process 
down for you. But we can help make 
sure her future will be a secure one. 

At Metropolitan Life, we've 
spent over a century helping people 
prepare for the future. Helping them 
prepare for college and a career and 


anything else that might arise. And we 
can do the same for your child as well. 

Of course, nobody can say exactly 
what will happen in the future. But 
whatever does, it’s nice to know your 
child will be ready for it. 


& Metropolitan Life 


Where the future is now 





WATERGATE 


The Spy and the All-American Boy 


His face was prison-gray, his voice 
unemotional, his subdued presence al- 
most indistinguishable from the wood- 
paneled walls of Federal Judge John J. 
Sirica’s Washington, D.C., courtroom. 
Yet former CIA Agent and Intrigue Nov- 
elist E. Howard Hunt provided the first 
genuine surprise of the Watergate con- 
spiracy trial. Under the brisk question- 
ing of Assistant Special Prosecutor 
Richard Ben-Veniste, the convicted Wa- 
tergate burglar admitted that he had lied 
in his previous Watergate testimony no 
fewer than twelve times and given “eva- 
sive” answers on other occasions. Even 
his soon-to-be-released memoirs, Un- 
dercover, contains lies, he admitted, that 
were designed to protect his previous 
perjury. * 

Called as a court witness by Sirica 


*Edward Chase, vice president of G.P. Putnam's 
Sons, said that his firm plans to distribute the book 
anyway. He describes the untruths as “tiny, nit- 
picking things” that “only attorneys care about.” 


because of the Government’s under- 
standable argument that it did not want 
to vouch for his credibility, Hunt pre- 
sented the prosecution with a recurrent, 
if anticipated problem: How could it 
show that many of its once perjurious 
witnesses were now telling the truth? 
Hunt, who directed the break-in with 
G. Gordon Liddy, explained that he had 
decided to become truthful after read- 
ing transcripts of White House tapes in 
which he and the other burglars were 
scathingly described as “idiots” and 
“jackasses.” Declared Hunt: “I realized 
these men were not worthy of my con- 
tinued loyalty.” 

Big Man. The main impact of 
Hunt’s revised testimony was to incrim- 
inate further former Attorney General 
John Mitchell in the cover-up. Hunt 
claimed for the first time that Liddy, 
who has resisted all pressure to tell his 
own story, had told Hunt that “the big 
man"”—meaning Mitchell—“said O.K., 


An Interim Judgment on the Judge 


“Outrageous,” declares Harvard 
Law Professor Alan M. Dershowitz. 
“Stupid,” says Boston Criminal Lawyer 
Joseph Oteri. “The third Watergate 
crime,” charges New York Times Col- 
umnist William Safire 

Such pointed criticism of particular 
aspects of Federal Judge John J. Siri- 
ca’s handling of the Watergate conspir- 
acy trial has been growing. Yet most 
legal experts consulted by TIME corre- 
spondents consider any overall negative 
judgment premature. With few excep- 
tions, they feel that the outspoken Si- 
rica has not as yet committed any se- 
rious errors that could lead to a reversal 
of any convictions in the case. At worst, 
they contend, the judge has been guilty 
of making gratuitous comments that 
needlessly reinforce a longstanding 
claim by the defense that he is too per- 
sonally concerned about the trial to pre- 
side impartially over it. That could be a 
cause for reversal, they say, only if a con- 
tinued pattern of far more prejudicial 
statements by Sirica develops. 

So far, the controversy has centered 
mainly on three comments by Sirica 
1) that as Attorney General, Defendant 
John Mitchell should have ordered the 
Watergate conspirators out of his office 
when they discussed plans to bug Dem- 
ocratic national headquarters; 2) that 
the defense lawyers had done “a pretty 
good job” of trying to show that Con- 
spirator John Dean had been a “liar” 
when he was trying to cover up the Wa- 
tergate crimes; and 3) that, in order that 
the “T-R-U-T-H” could emerge in the 
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trial, he was not going to adhere to 
“strict rules of evidence.” 

Noting that Sirica’s comment on 
Mitchell was not said in front of the jury, 
most of the experts see little harm done. 
That may have been “a dumb thing to 
do,” observes Columbia Law School 
Dean Michael Sovern, but Sirica’s re- 
mark does not constitute the “provable 
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and the word is go” to bug Democratic 
national headquarters. Hunt also con- 
ceded that he had received secret pay- 
ments after his arrest, not merely to meet 
legal fees but so “that I would not re- 
veal my knowledge of the Watergate af- 
fair.” Also contradicting his previous 
testimony, he admitted that he had been 
given guarded White House assurances 
of Executive clemency through his for- 
mer boss, Charles Colson. 

Under rough cross-examination by 
Mitchell's attorney, William Hundley, 
Hunt refused to characterize his de- 
mands for money as either “extortion” 
or “blackmail.” Asked Hundley sarcas- 
tically: “What was it, investment plan- 
ning?” Showing a secret agent’s prefer- 
ence for euphemisms, Hunt insisted that 
he was merely making a “reiteration of 
requests for keeping commitments 
in the tradition of a bill collector.” De- 
fense attorneys pounced on a reference 
in early galleys of Hunt’s book to what 
he described as attempts by Ben-Venis- 
te to get him to give false testimony. Ac- 
cording to Hunt, this occurred when 
Ben-Veniste grilled him about his claim 
that he had never discussed clemency 


deep prejudice” required for reversal. As 
for Sirica’s praise of defense attorneys 
in grilling Dean, Yale Law Dean Abra- 
ham S. Goldstein views it as “a jocular 
remark” by a tired judge who let him- 
self “be seduced into this spirit of court- 
room camaraderie.” Said in the presence 
of the jury, it was, if anything, helpful 
to the defense 

Clearly more troublesome was Siri- 
ca's declaration that he would pursue 
truth rather than follow tight rules 
What most critics failed to note was that 
the remark came in favor of the defense, 
as Sirica upheld the wide-ranging man- 
ner in which Mitchell's attorney, Wil- 
liam Hundley, was quizzing Dean de- 
spite objections raised by the chief 
prosecutor, James Neal. Sirica has, in 
fact, frequently ignored objections by 
both sides in giving all attorneys great 
latitude in their questioning. Massachu- 
setts Trial Lawyer Richard K. Donahue 
observes that Sirica has “broadened the 
ability of the defense to cross-examine 
beyond anything to which they'd been 
accustomed. He may be thinking that if 
he is evenhanded, then nobody can ac- 
cuse him of being prejudicial.” 

Legal scholars disagree on whether 
a trial is a search for truth, but there is 
no disputing that the rules of evidence 
are designed to protect defendants 
against unfair tactics of prosecutors and 
judges. No one has accused the pros- 
ecution of such tactics yet; only the judge 
has been so attacked. Sirica may turn 
out to be vulnerable to the charge, un- 
less he resists rising to the bait laid out 
by the defense attorneys. They appar- 
ently see tempting the judge as the best 
chance of saving their clients 
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with Colson. But Ben-Veniste got Hunt 
to admit that he had indeed been lying 
about the clemency commitments and 
that no prosecutor had ever asked him 
to tell anything but the truth. 

The Government's next witness, Jeb 
Stuart Magruder, former deputy director 
of the Nixon re-election committee, sim- 
ilarly admitted past perjury. Looking 
surprisingly fit and fresh for a man serv- 
ing a prison term of at least ten months 
for his part in the burglary and cover- 
up, Magruder provided some new de- 
tails damaging to the defense. In re- 
sponse to the quizzing of Assistant 
Prosecutor Jill Wine Volner, he repeat- 
ed his insistence that Mitchell had “re- 
luctantly” approved the bugging of then 
Democratic National Chairman Larry 
O'Brien's office. He testified too that he 
had kept Defendant H.R. Haldeman’s 
assistant, Gordon Strachan, informed of 
the bugging plans so that Haldeman 
could relay information “as he saw fit” 
to President Richard Nixon. 

Beyond Control. Magruder’s ver- 
acity was sharply assailed by another 
Mitchell attorney, Plato Cacheris, who 
drew the admission that Magruder had 
put aside $6,000 in campaign funds for 
his own use. Magruder sheepishly insist- 
ed that the money was for “legitimate 
expenses,” especially legal costs, but 
conceded that he had told the FBI that 
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he had tried to obtain money “for 
self-preservation” after the Watergate 
break-in. 

Despite the credibility problems of 
the prosecution’s first three witnesses, 
John Dean, Hunt and Magruder, the 
Government'’s case against all of the de- 
fendants was tightening. The main haz- 
ards to that case, however, were beyond 
the prosecution’s control. Judge Sirica 
was still handling the trial in a contro- 
versial way (see box page 21), and two ill- 
nesses posed ticklish future decisions for 
Sirica to make. Nixon’s postoperative 
complications made it highly unlikely 
that he will be able to travel to Wash- 
ington before the trial ends. Defendant 
John Ehrlichman’s attorneys nonethe- 
less continued to insist that Nixon is 
vital to their case. Thus proposals to 
move the entire trial temporarily to Cal- 
ifornia or to take Nixon’s testimony by 
closed-circuit television or on video tape 
were under consideration, assuming that 
he recovers sufficiently for any question- 
ing at all. Defendant Robert Mardian 
was seeking a separate, later trial be- 
cause his chief lawyer, David Bress, was 
undergoing tests for an undetermined 
throat ailment. 

While the evidence against the de- 
fendants looks increasingly conclusive, 
such developments make the trial high- 
ly unpredictable. So too do the conflict- 








Beneath the pagoda on the campus 
of Kent State University in Kent, Ohio, 
a federal jury last week surveyed the site 
where on May 4, 1970, four Kent State 
students were slain by gunfire and nine 
were wounded during a campus protest 
against U.S. military involvement in 
Cambodia. Now, 4% years after the 
event that symbolized the agony of a na- 
tion divided, eight of the 800 Ohio Na- 
tional Guardsmen on duty at Kent State 
that day are on trial in Cleveland. 
Among the charges: assaulting and in- 
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timidating the demonstrators and de- 
priving them of their civil rights. 

Seven of the defendants, who claim 
they were in danger of bodily harm 
when they opened fire on student dem- 
onstrators, accompanied the jurors to 
Kent State last week. None seemed par- 
ticularly happy to be back on campus. 
“Tt certainly brought back a lot of un- 
pleasant memories,” said Barry Morris, 
30, of Kent. Added another defendant, 
James D. McGee, 28, of Ravenna, Ohio: 
“T’ll be glad to leave here.” 


ing legal issues continually raised by the 
five hostile defendants. Sighed Sirica af- 
ter one recent conference at his bench: 
“How are you going to satisfy 16 law- 
yers? You just can’t do it.” 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 
On the Slow Road 


At his press conference last week, 
Gerald Ford reaffirmed his “strong sup- 
port” for Vice President-designate Nel- 
son Rockefeller. But later, when asked 
whether he would still nominate Rocke- 
feller if he had it to do over, Ford re- 
plied uncertainly: “I think I would.” 

The President's hesitation may have 
derived from the sheer bulk of the in- 
formation concerning Rockefeller’s pri- 
vate business dealings rather than from 
any specific sense of wrongdoing. Last 
week the House Judiciary Committee 
and the Senate Rules Committee began 
to wend their way through 2,300 pages 
of FBI reports on Rockefeller’s past. At 
the same time, Rockefeller released de- 
tails of $507,656 in loans that he has 
made over the past 17 years to friends, 
associates and members of his family 
—all in addition to the $2 million in pre- 
viously disclosed gifts. 

The new material seemed interest- 
ing chiefly for what it revealed about 
the thoroughness of the Rockefeller 
bookkeeping. It showed, for instance, 
that Rockefeller had made a $15,000 
loan to his wife Happy in October 1973, 
and that she has since repaid $2,500. 

Plain Purchase. The potentially 
most troublesome of the transactions in- 
volved loans totaling $84,000 in Janu- 
ary and April 1957 to Robert B. An- 
derson, the former Navy Secretary, who 
at the time was a private businessman. 
Rockefeller loaned the money to An- 
derson to buy stock in the International 
Basic Economy Corp., a Rockefeller- 
controlled company with large invest- 
ments in Latin America. According to 
Anderson, he sold the IBEC st6ck back 
to Rockefeller on June 6, 1957, at the 
price he had paid for it, after President 
Eisenhower had picked Anderson to be- 
come Secretary of the Treasury. Said 
Anderson last week: “It was just a plain 
stock purchase.” However, congressio- 
nal investigators are also looking into 
more complicated business dealings in- 
volving the two men that year. 

Prolongation of the controversy has 
cost Rockefeller some support in both 
the Congress and the nation at large 
—and has delayed unconscionably the 
vital task of arranging the succession. 
Most members of the Senate Rules and 
House Judiciary committees seemed to 
agree last week that they had found no 
disclosures sufficiently serious to block 
Rockefeller’s confirmation as Vice Pres- 
ident. But the hearings could easily drag 
on until January, by which time Rocke- 
feller would face the new, and perhaps 
more hostile, Congress. 
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What some people 


are doing 


to helo make 


commuting easier 





In Washington, D.C., the people 
said “'Go!"' in endorsing the $3- 
billion ‘‘Metro” rapid rail system. 
When completed in 1980, the 
“Metro” will have 98 miles of rail 
and 86 stations. It will annually 
serve an estimated 350 million 
commuters from District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland and Virginia sub- 
urbs. So far, more than 100,000 
tons of Bethlehem construction 
steel products have gone into the 
project. 





Also in Washington, D.C., the middle ve- 
hicular bridge of the three that cross the 
Potomac at 14th St. has been temporarily des- 
ignated “for buses only'’ to help speed rush- 
hour traffic from Virginia into and out of the 
city. Traffic is one-way north in the morning 
and one-way south in the evening. Bethlehem 
fabricated and erected the steelwork for this 
bridge. 








In Houston, the country’s third largest port, there's a 
new bridge over the Houston Ship Channel. It’s the 
final link in a highway loop, Interstate Highway 610, 
that skirts downtown Houston and directs traffic away 
from city streets. The largest bridge ever built in 
Texas, its 10 traffic lanes will handle a projected 
120,000 vehicles a day by 1980. Bethlehem supplied 
some 6,700 tons of structural steel shapes and plates. 





In Manchester, N.H., they've eased the parking 
problem in the revitalized downtown area with 
this attractive parking facility. The four-level 
structure is connected to an adjacent shoppers 
mall by a pedestrian bridge, and can accommo- 
date 410 cars. The garage is framed with Bethle- 
hem high-strength steel shapes 


In San Francisco, the 71-mile, 34-station Bay Area 
Rapid Transit system (BART) is now in service. The 
final, 4-mile underwater linkup between San Francisco 
and Oakland was made in September. BART expects 
160,000 patrons a day to travel on its fully automated, 
80-mile-an-hour electric trains. Many Bethlehem Steel 
products were used in the construction of this system 


Bethlehem 


STEEL /S PART OF THE SOLUTION 
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A NEW 
CREDIT 











REFERENCE 





Dave Keltner, Credit Representative, Shell Oil 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. A MONEY charter 
subscriber who recently renewed. Dave Keltner earns 
his living analyzing the financial needs of some 
250 service station dealers in the state of Missouri. 
He is, in short, more knowledgeable than most in 
matters of finance. 


Even so, he gives credit to MONEY as a 
valuable reference in his personal affairs. 
“MONEY is about us and the things we live with 
every day. On MONEY’s advice we bought a new 
house on a plot that had already been landscaped 
rather than doing it ourselves the expensive way. 
Ginny and I both were fascinated by the article 


on jewelry as an investment... and we look forward 


to ‘One Family's Finances’ each month to see how 
other people spend their time and money.” 

Dave and Ginny Keltner use MONEY as a 
reference for the many financial decisions young 
couples must make. 

Now more than ever, MONEY matters. It can 
be the right reference for you, too. 
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MIDDLE EAST/COVER STORY 





The Palestinians Become a Power 


“Palestine is the cement that holds 
the Arab world together, or it is the ex- 
plosive that blows it apart.” 

—Yasser Arafat 


The chairman of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization was clearly fight- 
ing his emotions as he addressed the 18 
Arab Kings, Presidents, Emirs and oth- 
er leaders gathered round a horseshoe 
table in Morocco’s Rabat Hilton. “This 
summit conference has been like a wed- 
ding feast for the Palestinians,” said 
Yasser Arafat. After four days of some- 
times bitter debate, the Arab summit 
—attended by such luminaries as Saudi 
Arabia’s King Faisal, Egypt’s President 
Anwar Sadat, Algeria’s Houari Boume- 
dienne and Syria’s Hafez Assad—had 
radically and dramatically altered the 
Middle East situation. The leaders, in- 
cluding even Jordan's acquiescent King 
Hussein, for the first time had unani- 
mously endorsed Arafat instead of Hus- 
sein as “sole legitimate” spokesman for 
all Palestinians, including the 640,000 
who live under Israeli occupation on the 
West Bank of the Jordan River. More- 
over the Arab leaders declared that the 
P.L.O. should head an “independent na- 
tional authority” to be set up on “any 
Palestinian land that is liberated” from 
Israeli control. 

Agonizing Dilemma. Deliberately 
or not, the summit leaders had detonat- 
ed the biggest political explosive yet in 
what U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer has often called “the minefield” 
of the Middle East—the Palestinian 
problem. Besides humiliating Hussein 
by rejecting Jordan’s somewhat tenuous 
historical claims to sovereignty over the 
West Bank, the Arab endorsement of 
the P.L.O. placed Israel in an agonizing 
dilemma. The Israelis have steadfastly 
insisted that any future settlement in- 
volving the West Bank must involve Jor- 
dan; they have refused even to consider 
discussions with what Premier Yitzhak 
Rabin has described as “terrorist orga- 
nizations whose avowed aim is Israel’s 
destruction.” The Rabat decision 
seemed to mean that there could be no 
negotiations on the West Bank—and for 
that matter no overall settlement—un- 
less the Palestinian question, meaning 
the P.L.O., was faced directly. 

Henry Kissinger was in New Delhi 
(see following story) when he learned of 
the Arab leaders’ endorsement of the 
P.L.O. Publicly, the Secretary would ad- 
mit only that it delayed the progress of 
Middle East peace negotiations. “I do 
not believe,” he said, “that the door to 
all negotiations in the Middle East is 
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closed. But in what framework there can 
be negotiations—that will have to be 
seen.”* 

The plan that Kissinger had dis- 
cussed with Sadat on his last visit to 
Cairo in October called for step-by-step 
phased negotiations between Israel and 
Egypt followed by talks between Jordan 
and Israel on the future of the West 
Bank—a program that now seems un- 
likely if not impossible. Kissinger will 
fly back to the area next week for a first- 
hand check on what the Arab decision 
does to his policy of “gradualism” in 
negotiations. 

Discovraging Relations. Under- 
standably, he has a particular interest 
in discovering how the summit decision 
affects the most moderate of Arab lead- 
ers, Egyptian President Sadat. At Rabat, 
Sadat denied that the endorsement of 
Arafat would affect his own negotiating 
plans. The fact is, however, that Egypt’s 
President has been severely criticized by 
Arab radicals for his policy of seeking 
negotiations, and his relations with Kis- 
singer may have become a little discour- 
aging. Sadat can scarcely afford to get 
too far out in front of his Middle East al- 
lies. Small wonder that he cabled Kis- 
singer last week to suggest an urgent 
meeting between them. 

The Soviets had reason to be delight- 
ed. Kissinger has been able to shut them 
out of Middle East negotiations by hold- 
ing talks bilaterally rather than at the 
formal Middle East peace conference in 
Geneva, to which Moscow is a party. 
But one implication of the Rabat de- 
cision is that the Arabs want the P.L.O. 
to be a participant in any peace 
conference. 

Not that the Israelis are likely to go 
to Geneva to face the P.L.O. Declared 
Israel’s afternoon daily Yediot Aharonot: 
“War in the region may be considered 
a danger of the very near future ... The 
Geneva conference is dead.” Hatzofeh, 
the daily newspaper of the National Re- 
ligious Party, which last week agreed to 
join Premier Rabin’s shaky, labor-dom- 
inated coalition government, headlined: 
THE ARABS HAVE OPTED FOR THE 
SWORD. A bit more calmly, government 
officials described the summit results as 
*For a brief time last week, diplomats thought 
that the U.S. position had shifted. At his Wash- 
ington press conference, President Ford went a 
bit beyond his briefing notes to call for “move- 
ment toward settlement of the problems between 
Israel and Egypt on the one hand, between Is- 
rael, Jordan or the P.L.O. on the other.” Since Kis- 
singer has no plans for dealing with the P.L.O. at 
present, high U.S. officials worked out a public 
clarification. Press Secretary Ron Nessen said that 
Ford’s answer was based on preliminary and in- 


complete reports and that the “President made 
no change in US. policy.” 
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ISRAELI SOLDIERS & BODIES OF FEDAYEEN KILLED DURING BORDER RAIDS LAST WEEK 
Terror for terror in a savage form of eye-for-eye retribution. 


“not good” and negotiations “at an im- 
passe.” Rabin said: “There is no one to 
talk to about peace on the eastern bor- 
ders. We will not negotiate with the ter- 
rorist organizations.” 

The Israeli frame of mind was not 
helped by the evidence that the com- 
mandos have not abandoned terrorism 
as a tactic. Just as the Rabat summit 
ended, three fedayeen were caught 
crossing into Israel from Lebanon; they 
were shot to death after an exchange of 
fire with Israeli soldiers. The Israelis re- 
acted predictably by dispatching a fleet 
of small warships up the Mediterranean 
coast. The boats stood three miles off- 
shore from a Palestinian refugee camp 
at Rashidiyeh in Lebanon and bom- 
barded it, killing five Palestinians and 
injuring 20. 

Wounded Wolves. Isracli fears 
about the future were magnified by the 
fact that Arafat was anything but gra- 
cious over the Rabat decision (see in- 
terview page 31). “Victory is close at 
hand,” he told the summit session. “This 
enemy, this military gang [meaning Is- 
rael] is a pack of wounded wolves. They 
are preparing for a fifth war, and we 
must get ready for it.” Syrians whom 
Washington constantly suspects of try- 
ing to sabotage the Kissinger peace ne- 
gotiations echoed Arafat's warlike 
words. They indicated that Damascus 
would probably approve another six- 
month tour for United Nations troops 
that separate Syrians and Israelis along 
the Golan Heights. “We'll need six 
months to get ready, unless Israel agrees 
to withdraw from the Golan Heights,” 
said one Syrian diplomat cryptically. At 
week’s end there were reports in Jeru- 
salem about an increased military build- 
up along the Heights. 

To emphasize 
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their hard front 


against Israel, delegates to the summit 
agreed on an annual military subsidy for 
Egypt, Syria and Jordan—the so-called 
Arab confrontation countries—as well 
as for the P.L.O. Saudi Arabia and oth- 
er oil-rich nations will give Syria and 
Egypt $1 billion a year to spend on arms, 
while Hussein will get $300 million an- 
nually. The P.L.O. will receive $50 mil- 
lion a year—considerably more money 
for arms than most revolutionary orga- 
nizations in recent times have had. Said 
one Arab observer in Rabat: “If the U.S. 
tries to match that in Israel's behalf, its 
balance of payments will be in deficit 
permanently.” 

Before the Rabat conference began, 
observers expected that for the sake of 
unity, the Arab leaders would work out 
a combined front for negotiations in 
which all of the confrontation partners 
would be represented. Hussein, as King 
of Jordan, would possibly have been cho- 
sen by the group to handle discussions 
with Israel on the West Bank, but he 
would also have to agree not to reoc- 
cupy that territory pending a plebiscite 
on its status. After the West Bank was 
returned to his control, Hussein would 
supposedly relinquish his control over 
the newly restored area if West Bank- 
ers opted for another government. But 
when the vote was cast last week at Ra- 
bat, Hussein was elbowed aside—and he 
accepted it. Arafat promised to meet 
with the King to plan a course of ac- 
tion, but how closely they will work to- 
gether remains to be seen. Some observ- 
ers at Rabat felt that the $300 million 
subsidy was Hussein's balm; others sus- 
pect that he was persuaded by close al- 
lies like Saudi Arabia’s King Faisal to 
make the best of a bad bargain: either 
surrender his claims to the West Bank 
to the Palestinians, or run the risk of 
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being ignored and isolated by his more 
powerful Arab neighbors. 

Hussein accepted his defeat at Ara- 
fat’s hands gracefully in public, but bit- 
terly among intimates. The West Bank 
is the most prosperous part of Jordan. 
and without it Hussein presides over a 
minuscule kingdom. Although the King 
professed to be glad that he had washed 
his hands of responsibility for the Pal- 
estinians on the West Bank, few believed 
him. The East Bank of the Jordan, 
which is not as economically viable as 
the West, includes about 900,000 Pal- 
estinians in its population of 1.7 million. 

Some of the King’s closest friends 
and most trusted advisers in Amman are 
Palestinian. But many Palestinians hate 
him for having forced the fedayeen—lit- 
erally, “men of sacrifice” in Arabic—out 
of Jordan in September 1970 during 
bloody battles that killed thousands of 
fedayeen and Palestinian civilians. They 
despise the King for having met secret- 
ly and directly with Israeli leaders from 
time to time and for not having sent his 
troops into action sooner and in greater 
numbers in the October war. Hussein, 
of course, was engaged in a skillful bal- 
ancing act that allowed him, despite en- 
emies on either side, to hold onto one of 
the youngest and shakiest thrones in the 
world. 

Explosive Visit. Even some Israelis 
sympathized with Hussein. “He is not a 
King any longer with that little terri- 
tory,” said one. “He is only an Emir.” 
While Hussein appeared to be sinking 
slowly, Arafat was rising swiftly. As 
leader of the P.L.O., he presides over 
its executive committee, whose 13 mem- 
bers include representatives of five feda- 
yeen organizations and West Bank rep- 
resentatives. In the wake of Rabat, some 
observers expect, the Palestinians will 
now form a government-in-exile, which 
Arafat would probably lead 

Next week Arafat, who only a few 
years ago was living in caves and dodg- 
ing both Israeli agents and King Hus- 
sein’s troops, will be honored by the 
United Nations. It may well be the most 
colorful and explosive visit to New York 
City by a foreign leader since the days 
of Nikita Khrushchev and Fidel Cas- 
tro. Arafat is expected to lead a 35-man 
Palestinian delegation, which has been 
invited—although not as a government 
—to take part in a plenary debate on 
the status of the Palestinian people 
American-Jewish organizations are 
planning to counter Arafat’s appearance 
at the U.N. with what may be the big- 
gest protest demonstration ever mount- 
ed in the city. Even if they do not hold 
it—more especially if they do—Arafat’s 
appearance in New York will allow the 
P.L.O. to present its case directly to the 


Fedayeen (top) in the field with Soviet 
AK-47 automatic rifles. In training 
exercises, a commando (left) dashes 
through fire while another dodges live 
ammunition fired to toughen him. 
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American people, who have largely ig- 
nored the Palestinian issue. 

For the estimated 3.2 million Pal- 
estinians who are scattered across the 
world from Israel, Jordan and the West 
Bank (see map page 32) to Lebanon, the 
Persian Gulf, Europe and the U.S., Ara- 
fat’s rocket to recognition was a heady 
event. While other peoples have 
emerged from colonial serfdom to in- 
dependence since World War II, the 
proud Palestinians have reversed the 
process by becoming exiles, refugees and 
second-class citizens. “We are a people 
in total calamity,” says Dr. Fayez Say- 
egh, a Palestinian adviser to Kuwait's 
U.N. delegation. “And it happened to 
us in a period when 70 other peoples 


The refugees. Top: girl at barbed wire 
surrounding camp in Jordan, elderly 
Palestinian at Baqa’a camp north of 
Amman. Bottom: over-all view of camp. 


out of colonial imperialism.” 
Although deprived of a homeland, 
most are educated and some are rea- 
sonably well off. Palestinians hold key 
advisory positions in the governments 
of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the small 
sheikdoms of the gulf, serve as teach- 
ers, doctors, engineers and administra- 
tors throughout the Arab world. Some- 
times referred to as the “Jews of the 
Arab world,” they form an elite—if not 
by choice, then by circumstance. “We 
are hard workers,” says a Palestinian 
journalist. “Nobody employs a Palestin- 
ian because he is a Palestinian. He is em- 
ployed because he is better.” Palestin- 
ians have a reputation in the Arab world 
for their drive to educate their children. 
“We lost everything,” explains Dr. 
Chafic Haddad, now a Beirut physician. 
“What else was there to do?” 
When Westerners refer to Palestin- 
ians, though, they usually mean the 644.,- 
093 Arabs who live in 63 refugee camps 


got 


Arafat Talks of War and Strategy 


A jubilant Yasser Arafat projected 
an image of satisfaction and optimism 
as he talked with TIME Correspondent 
Wilton Wynn after the Rabat summit 
last week. The P.L.O. leader was not 
wearing his customary checkered kaffiyeh 
and dark glasses, but was dressed in an 
olive-drab military uniform and had a 
small pistol strapped to his belt. Over 
mint-flavored tea and pastries in the 
white guest villa that Morocco's King 
Hassan had provided him, Arafat smiled 
and chuckled often, his quick, jerky ges- 
tures reflecting boundless energy. Tired? 
Not at all, he said. “I only get tired when 
1 don't work.”’ Among the points he made 
in the interview: 


ON THE DANGER OF WAR: It is my 
understanding that a majority of mem- 
ders of the Israeli Knesset are against 
any withdrawal from the West Bank. 
This leads me to believe that the Israe- 
lis are only asking [Premier Yitzhak] 
Rabin for time to prepare—asking for 
six months—by which time they will be 
politically and militarily in a position 
to demolish the effects of the October 
war. Their chief of staff, Mordechai Gur, 
declared that in the next war the el- 
ement of surprise will be on the side of 
Israel. They have made it clear they in- 
tend to make a pre-emptive strike 
against the Syrians and Palestinians to 
begin the fifth Arab-Israeli war. It is the 
duty of the United Nations to bring pres- 
sure to bear [on Israel]. Otherwise, a ca- 
tastrophe is coming to this area. 

ON THE GENEVA CONFERENCE: The 
October war produced many new ele- 
ments, new facts, new ways of dealing, 
and the Geneva conference is one of 
those things produced. Until now, this 
has been the only diplomatic channel 
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open to us, but in my opinion it will not 
solve the Palestinian question. The Ge- 
neva conference could calm down the 
area, but it cannot produce a final and 
lasting peace. 

ON A RECONCILIATION WITH KING 
HUSSEIN: We have reached agreement 
only on principles. We will have a meet- 





ABU AMMAR (WITHOUT KAFFIYEH) 


ing of the four powers [Egypt, Syria, Jor- 
dan and the P.L.O.] to discuss details. 
Only then will we understand the real 
situation. However, it is a new starting 
point. 

ON THE U.S. ROLE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST: The US. holds the key to Israel. 
You give Israel military, financial, dip- 
lomatic, political and technological sup- 
port, and you support the increase of 
immigrants to Israel. But if you contin- 
ue this unlimited support year after year, 
your balance of payments will remain 
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in Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and the oc- 
cupied West Bank and Gaza. These dis- 
placed people are supported by the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Works Agency 
on a meager $88 million budget that is 
largely underwritten by the U.S. ($28.6 
million this year) and European Com- 
munity ($24 million). The oil-rich Arab 
nations that last week voted $2.3 billion 
for the fight against Israel gave only $2.1 
million to UNRWA last year and have 
contributed just $26 million since 1950, 
when the agency began its operations. 
They maintain that the Western nations 
created Israel and caused the refugee 
problem, and thus should bear most of 
the financial burden. They also argue 
that as host countries they provide ser- 
vices in addition to money. Many Pal- 
estinians who can afford to live else- 
where remain in the camps to help keep 
alive a sense of community. They cling 
doggedly to their UNRWA ration cards. 
Since they have no Palestinian pass- 


forever in deficit. Last year you official- 
ly gave Israel $2.2 billion, but my in- 
formation is that the figure is closer to 
$5 billion. Does the American citizen 
and taxpayer know he is paying such a 
bill at a time when he is in such dif- 
ficulties with inflation and economic cri- 
sis? But if you would act to solve the 
Palestinian problem, you and the whole 
Group of Ten [top Western industrial- 
ized nations] could start a new era of co- 
operation with the Arab countries. 

ON MEETING WITH KISSINGER: I am 
against secret meetings, but I am will- 
ing to meet anyone, including Kissinger, 
in an encounter that is made known 
publicly and approved by the P.L.O. 
leadership. 

ON ISRAEL AND THE Oil CRISIS: The 
Israelis are trying to use what is called 
the energy crisis for blackmail. They are 
trying to convince the West that they 
can be the spearhead of what is called 
the military solution. 

ON ANY U.S. MILITARY ACTION: I 
sincerely hope the Americans will not 
make the mistake [of intervening mil- 
itarily to secure the oilfields]. It will be 
an extremely misleading calculation if 
the Americans think other superpowers 
will not act. 

ON THE PALESTINIAN PROBLEM: Re- 
member this. We are not trying to kick 
anyone into the sea. Our ultimate, stra- 
tegic aim is to create a united, demo- 
cratic Palestine in which Christians, 
Jews and Moslems can live together in 
terms of equality. This will come about 
when a new generation of Israelis grows 
up and understands the mistakes of the 
older group. There already are many 
signs that this is being understood in- 
side Israel—only small indications, but 
significant. We are only asking that we 
all live together. I not only hope the Is- 
raelis one day will accept this, but I pre- 
dict that they will. 
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ports, the cards are the only physical ev- 
idence they have of (heir nationality 

Palestinian Writer Fawaz Turki, au- 
thor of a moving exposition of refugee 
life called To Be a Palestinian, explains 
the phenomenon: “To them, the present 
was insanity, not a natural continuum 
of what was. To relate to it, they would 
transform it into an arrested past. A past 
governed by Palestinian images, Pales- 
linian rites that would be transformed 
into the construct of their daily life.” 

Strong Vision. Young men have 
grown old in the camps and a new gen- 
eration has matured there, but the vi- 
sion of Palestine remains strong. “I will 
never leave the camp,” says one refu- 
gee in Jordan, “unless it is to go 
to Palestine.” At Nahr el-Bared, 
an UNRWA camp housing 12,000 
60 miles north of Beirut, Abu Sa- 
leh, 87, is the patriarch of a camp 
family that now numbers more 
than one hundred people. His 
grandchildren and now great 
grandchildren have never known 
any other life. 

Abu Saleh was once a relative- 
ly prosperous farmer near Naza- 
reth who fled in 1948 when his 
village became embroiled in the 
Israeli-Arab fighting. He gathered 
up his wife and children and aban- 
doned his 400-acre farm. “It’s all 
gone now,” he says sadly. “I left 
everything behind. When we left, 
I thought we would be back soon.” 
In Lebanon he worked as a farm 
laborer for a time, but was unable 
to make the transition as some- 
one else’s hand. In the camp he 
has raised seven sons, two of 
whom graduated from the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut and be- 
came teachers. Another son is a 
commando in the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine. “I 
don't remember much about Pal- 
estine,”’ he says, “but I remember 
our house. Since I joined the Re- 
sistance I know it better. I have 
been there.” 

Palestine has been a troubled 
land for most of its history. In Ar- 
abic the word is Filastin; it de- 
rives from the name of the home 
of the ancient Philistines. The re- 
gion was successively ruled by the He- 
brews, Assyrians, Babylonians, Per- 
sians, Greeks, Maccabeans, Romans, 
Byzantines, Arabs, Egyptians, crusad- 
ers, Mamelukes and finally Ottoman 
Turks, who indifferently governed the 
backward, neglected territory from the 
16th century until the British drove them 
out in World War L. 

For the next 30 years, Britain ruled 
Palestine under a League of Nations 
mandate. The British were largely re- 
sponsible for some of the country’s fu- 
ture troubles; in 1917, to gain Jewish 
support in the war, they issued the Bal- 
four Declaration, which backed the Zi- 
onist ideal of establishing a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. As the popula- 


tion mix and land ownership shifted in 
favor of Jewish immigrants, the Arabs, 
aware that they were losing control of 
their homeland to the newcomers, ri- 
oted against Zionist incursions; finally, 
in 1936 they attempted a full-scale re- 
bellion against the British. One result 
of those disturbances was the organiza- 
tion of mujahidin (freedom fighters), 
who were the forerunners of today’s 
fedayeen. 

The Palestine that the refugees re- 
member and dream of rebuilding was 
destroyed by two events. An estimated 
750,000 Arabs fled their homes and 
farms in terror beginning in 1947, after 
the U.N. proposed dividing the country 
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into Jewish and Arab sectors, and fight- 
ing between the sides increased. Israe- 
lis argue that the Palestinians were 
urged to abandon their lands by neigh- 
boring Arab governments in order to fa- 
cilitate an invasion that would drive out 
the Zionists. The Palestinians reply that 
they were driven out by the Jews, and 
point to atrocities like the massacre of 
Deir Yassin; all 254 inhabitants of the 
village were reportedly killed by the 
Jewish underground organizations Ir- 
gun Zvai Leumi and the Stern Gang. 
(The Irgun leader, Menachem Begin, is 
today head of the Knesset’s opposition 
Likud bloc.) 

The 1948 hegira remains burned 
into the minds of those who took part 
in it, providing the foundation for the 


community of suffering that unites Pal- 
estinians in their diaspora. Dr. Sareh 
Nasser, chairman of the philosophy and 
sociology department of the University 
of Jordan, was a young boy when his 
family fled their village of Lifta near Je- 
rusalem. “As we were leaving the house, 
my mother put the key in her pocket 
and said, ‘I must get the veranda re- 
paired when we come back.’ She still 
has the key.” 

A second wave of Palestinians fied 
the West Bank in 1967 after Israeli ar- 
mored forces occupied the area during 
the Six-Day War. Nonetheless, the larg- 
est number of Palestinians still live 
under Israeli rule, either in Israel, in the 
Gaza Strip or on the West Bank. 
The 470,000 Arabs in Israel are 
possibly the most prosperous but 
also the least happy of all Pales- 
tinians. The Israeli government 
did not lift military control from 
their towns and villages until 
1966; even today these Arabs are 
routinely stopped and searched, 
and they play only a limited role 
in Israel's national life. Other Pal- 
estinians consider Arabs with Is- 
raeli citizenship “one of them” 
rather than “one of us.” About 
70% are Moslems, but they are not 
allowed by Saudi Arabia to make 
the sacred hajj to Mecca. 

Mixed Feelings. Arabs on 
the West Bank, who have lived 
under Israeli occupation for sev- 
en years, have mixed feelings 
about the future. “If the occupa- 
tion continues for another ten 
years,” says Hikmet Masri, a 
wealthy businessman and politi- 
cian in the town of Nablus, “the 
West Bank will be lost.” Notes a 
young businessman, Said Kanan: 
“Even when our relatives die on 
the other side and we want to 
bring them back here to be bur- 
ied, the Israelis won't let us. We 
must have a Palestinian state. Un- 
der Jordan we were suppressed 
and kept underdeveloped, In the 
gulf we are second-class citizens. 
The Lebanese hate us. Everyone, 
everywhere is against us. We feel 
so isolated.” 

The West Bankers have close eco- 
nomic ties with Israel, where 60,000 Pal- 
estinians hold jobs. At the same time, 
however, there are strong family ties to 
900,000 Palestinians living on the East 
Bank—and Jordan, for the West Bank- 
ers, is also the entryway to the Arab 
world. Hussein is cordially detested b 
most West Bankers; the P.L.O. is bot 
admired and feared. Thus many of these 
Palestinians would like to see the cre- 
ation of a new state with some ties t 
both Israel and Jordan. . 

Even West Bankers who worry 
about being ruled by the P.L.O. some 
day accept the organization—as do the 
vast majority of all Palestinians—as the 
voice of their national cause. The P.L.O. 
was founded in 1964 by Ahmed Shu- 
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1975 VEGA. ECONOMY PLUS. 


A true economy 
car should have an 
economical purchase 
price and offer you 
economy of operation. 

Chevy gives you 
a car that does both. 

Our 1975 Vega. 


LOWEST-PRICED 
4-CYLINDER CAR 
MADE IN US. 


1975 Manufac- 
turers’ Suggested 
Retail Prices for 
American-built four- 
cylinder economy cars 
show that, at $2799*, 
the 1975 Chevy Vega 
Notchback Coupe 


shown here is $120 
less than its nearest 
competitor. 


BEST EPA 
GAS MILEAGE OF 
ANY 4-CYLINDER 

U.S.CAR. 

This September, 
the Environmental 
Protection Agency 
released its findings on 
the gasoline mileage 
of most 1975 cars. 

According to the 
EPA findings, the 1975 
Vega achieved 29 miles 
per gallon in the dyna- 
mometer highway 
driving test, and 22 
miles per gallon in 
the city driving test. 


With Vega’s 
standard 16-gallon 
rated gas tank you 
can see that, under 
normal driving con- 
ditions, the 1975 Vega 
should take you a long 
way between fill-ups. 


SEE WHAT IT'S 
LIKE TO DRIVE 
AWINNER. 


In the four years 
since its introduction, 
Vega has been selected 
for six major awards, 
including Motor Trend’s 
1973 “Economy Car 
of the Year,”’ and 


“Best Economy Sedan” 
in the 1971, 1972 and 
1973 Car & Driver 
Readers’ Choice Poll. 

In 1975 it’s your 
turn to judge Vega. 
How would you like 
to get good gas mileage 
at a good low price? 

Find out what it’s 
like to drive a winner, 
at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s now. 
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impervious to time Planned 
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this throw-away world. 
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because in our experience no other 
alloy offers the resilience so important, 
or so long maintains its spring. 

Although the point is renewed each 
time the ink cartridge is replaced, even 
here the tiny ball is made of tungsten- 
carbide, one of the hardest substances 
known. And the socket in which it’s 
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kairy, a Palestinian nationalist who 
served for a time as Saudi Arabia's rep- 
resentative to the U.N. and who coined 
the organization’s infamous and now 
abandoned slogan about “driving the 
Jews into the sea.” The P.L.O. is an um- 
brella organization responsible for co- 
ordinating the activities and policies of 
the six major fedayeen groups, which 
disagree on goals and ideologies. Best es- 
timates are that the six commando 
groups have a total membership of about 
13,700. Perhaps 3,650 of these are hard- 
core guerrillas, most of whom were re- 
cruited from refugee camps. In addition, 
the P.L.O. has an official military 
branch, the Palestine Liberation Army, 
with 17,000 full-time soldiers, who are 
based mainly in Egypt, Syria and Iraq 
The six fedayeen groups 

> Al Fatah, the largest, has an es- 
timated membership of 6,700, of whom 
some 2,000 are active fighters. Al Fatah 
—an acronym derived from the trans- 
posed initials for Palestine Liberation 
Movement in Arabic—was founded in 
1956 by a group of young Palestinians 
in Gaza. Among the students was Ara- 
fat (his code name is Abu Ammar), who 
has led the organization since 1968. Al 
Fatah has a broad base of middle-class 
support and no definable ideology oth- 
er than the liberation of Palestine. Since 
its first raid into Israel on New Year's 
Eve 1965, Fatah has carried out mostly 
routine guerrilla missions. The most re- 
cent target was the Israeli seaside town 
of Nahariyeh, where three guerrillas last 
June went ashore in a rubber boat, killed 
four Israelis and then were shot down 
Fatah is generally opposed to overseas 
commando operations 

Among the offshoots of Al Fatah, 
however, are the notorious Black Sep- 
tember teams, whose exploits outside the 
parent organization include the Munich 
massacre of 1972, in which eleven Is- 
racli athletes were killed, and the slay- 
ing of one Belgian and two American 
diplomats in Khartoum in March 1973 
This secret subgroup took its name from 
September 1970, when King Hussein 
forced a showdown with fedayeen 
groups that had been encroaching on 
military and political power inside Jor- 
dan. The King’s soldiers not only chased 
the commandos out of the country but 
in the process killed at least 2,000 com- 
mandos and civilian Palestinians 

> The Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine, second largest of 
the commando groups, has an estimated 
membership of 3,500. It was founded in 
1967 by George Habash, a Lydda-born 
physician who was educated at the 
American University of Beirut. Ha- 
bash’s group is more flamboyant than 
Fatah. Marxist-Leninist in outlook, the 
P.F.L.P. despises the kingships of Hus- 
sein and Faisal almost as much as it 
hates Israelis and Western (meaning 
US.) “imperialism.” The  P-F.L.P., 
known to Western diplomats in Beirut 
as “P-Flippers,” has carried out some 
of the most spectacular terrorist attacks, 
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including the simultaneous skyjacking of 
US., British and Swiss airliners to the 
Jordanian desert in 1970. It also sky- 
jacked a Lufthansa 747 two years later 
and collected a $5 million ransom for 
plane and passengers. The P.F.L.P. is al- 
lied with the far-left “Japanese Red 
Army,” three of whose members shot 
up Israel’s Lod Airport in 1972 and 
slaughtered 27 people. 

Habash, the most intellectual of the 
commando leaders, feels that revolu- 
tionary violence is the only means of 
achieving the P.L.O.’s goal of a new sec- 
ular, democratic Palestine to replace Is- 
rael. Suspecting that Arafat was getting 
soft on the enemy, Habash recently 
pulled the P.F.L.P. out of the P.L.O.’s ex- 
ecutive committee (many Palestinians 
are still trying to get him back in). Pri- 
or to the Rabat summit, he warned 
against the dangers of “capitulating” to 
the US. and Israel on the Palestine is- 
sue, and threatened to set up a new rad- 
ical liberation group that would oppose 
the P.L.O. Habash’s hard stand was 
backed by Iraq, which, along with Lib- 
ya, forms part of the so-called rejection 
front, which stands in opposition to a po- 
litical settlement 

>» The Popular Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine is led by 
Jordanian Christian Nayef Hawatmeh, 
40. He and his 500 Marxist followers 
split from Habash’s organization in 
1969, complaining that the P.F.L.P. was 
not vigorous enoughgin combatting 
right-wing Arab governments like Jor- 
dan’s. Their most notable recent oper- 
ation was the Ma’alot raid in Israel last 
May, in which 21 schoolchildren were 
killed. The attack prompted a massive 
Israeli retaliation by air on Palestinian 
refugee camps in Lebanon 

> The Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine-General Command 
is another militant splinter from the Ha- 
bash group. Led by Ahmed Jebreel, 45, 
a onetime Syrian army officer, the Gen- 
eral Command's hard-core force of 150 
guerrillas was responsible for the Qir- 
yat Shemona raid in Israel last spring 
in which an apartment house was at- 
tacked and 16 occupants were killed. 

> Al Saiga was established by Syria 
in 1967 and is still largely funded by Da- 
mascus. Led by Zuheir Mohsen, 45, 
Saiqa (Thunderbolt) consists of possibly 
2,000 men, including about 1,000 full- 
time guerrillas. Most of them are Pal- 
estinian refugees who fled to Syria. More 
military than political, Al Saiqa is little 
more than an unofficial auxiliary of the 
Syrian army. 

» The Arab Liberation Front is 
composed of Palestinians sympathetic to 
the radical Iraqi Baath Party. Com- 
manded by Abdel Wahab Kayyali, 37, 
the A.L.F. has only about 100 full-time 
fedayeen and is seldom involved in ter- 
rorist raids. 

That this disparate collection of mil- 
itant groups has maintained a fagade of 
unity over the years is due largely to 
the energy and political skills of Yasser 
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ISRAELI ARMORED UNITS ON MILITARY EXERCISES IN THE JUDEAN HILLS 


The reaction to Rabat was talk of war. 


Arafat. Invariably dressed in fatigues 
and a kaffiyeh, he usually sports dark 
glasses and a five-day beard. The bald- 
ing, pudgy P.L.O. leader, one of the best- 
known figures in the Arab world, is an 
engineer by training and he has a 
straightforward view of the organiza- 
tion’s function: “As a refugee, I have no 
time to spare for arguing over the left 
and the right. What is important is ac- 
tion and result.” 

Arafat, 44, was born in Jerusalem, 
the son of a textile merchant. He was a 
member of one of the city’s best-known 
clans, the Husseinis, and a distant rel- 
ative of the Grand Mufti, the Moslem 
spiritual leader who led the first revolt 
against the British mandate. As a youth, 
Arafat was involved in the Arab-Israeli 
fighting of 1947-48 and became a ref- 
ugee when his family fled to Gaza. While 
studying at the University of Cairo, Ara- 
fat became president of the local Pal- 
estinian Students Federation, and served 
in the Egyptian army during the 1956 
war. Later he moved to Kuwait, where 
he worked in the Ministry of Public 
Works and operated a profitable con- 
tracting company on the side. A co- 
founder of Al Fatah, he quit his Ku- 
waiti jobs in 1964 to devote his full-time 
energies to the cause. 

Complete Devotion. Arafat has 
never married. “Palestine is my wife,” 
he once remarked, and those who know 
him well agree with the judgment. “It 
is his complete devotion,” says one Pal- 
estinian friend, “24 hours a day, 30 days 
a month, 365 days a year. There is no 
stop—ever.” He eats on the run, nei- 
ther smokes nor drinks. He has no home 
to speak of; one night he will sleep in 
the P.L.O. office in Beirut, the next at a 
friend’s home. Even his aides sometimes 
do not know whether he is in Beirut—or 
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in Damascus, Algiers or Cairo, seeking 
funds and support. He is particularly 
adept at the politics of consensus. Says 
a P.L.O. official: “He is one of the few 
people I can think of who can fly di- 
rectly from Riyadh to Moscow and get 
along well in both places.” 

Despite his fire-eating anti-Israel 
rhetoric, Arafat in private is quiet, al- 
most self-effacing. He seldom talks 
about himself or his past life, largely, it 
seems, because he wants to avoid cre- 
ating a personality cult. Within Al Fatah 
and the P.L.O., he has no close-knit cir- 
cle of advisers or a kitchen cabinet. At 
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staff meetings he solicits opinions from 
everyone, picking and choosing from the 
advice given him. Compared with 
Egypt’s expansive President Sadat or 
even with the zealous George Habash, 
Arafat has little in the way of charis- 
ma, but he can inspire devotion none- 
theless. In part, that may be because he 
seems to care genuinely about his fel- 
low Palestinians-in-exile. He will take 
time to get involved in such homely mat- 
ters as helping to arrange a fedayeen 
marriage or seeing that a commando’s 
child is enrolled in the right school. 

Al Fatah and its sister fedayeen 
groups have carried on a relentless cam- 
paign of military action and terror 
against Israel, both in the Middle East 
and elsewhere. Since the Six-Day War, 
when the guerrillas undertook an anti- 
Israel campaign that the armies of 
Egypt, Syria and Jordan were too dev- 
astated to mount, the warfare has re- 
sulted in the deaths of at least 800 Is- 
raelis and the wounding of 2,350. In 
savage, eye-for-eye retribution, the Is- 
raelis have returned terror for terror 
—usually in the form of attacks on com- 
mando strongholds and Palestinian 
camps in Lebanon and Syria and the 
West Bank. In all, more than 3,300 have 
died in these raids. Beyond that, the Is- 
raelis formed supersecret death squads 
that were responsible for killing more 
than 100 suspected Arab operatives in 
various parts of the world. 

Acts of Terror. In the popular 
mind, at least, the Palestine Liberation 
Organization has been blamed for most 
of the acts of Arab terrorism. In fact, 
the P.L.O. is anything but a disciplined 
group, and Arafat has frequently had 
difficulty in controlling some of its wil- 
der members. He has publicly con- 
demned some of the most outrageous 
acts of terror carried out by his affil- 
iates within the P.L.O., not so much on 
moral grounds but because they hurt the 
fedayeen image. 

The end result of a quarter-century 
of horrors committed by both sides has 
been an implacable enmity between the 
Israelis and the Palestinians. The big 
question now for the Middle East is 
whether this enmity can be overcome 
—and if so, how? It will not be easy, 
since the goals of the Israelis and the 
Palestinians are seemingly irreconcil- 
able. Israel, of course, is wholly com- 
mitted to its self-preservation as a pre- 
dominantly Jewish state on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Arafat, the mod- 
erate, and Habash, the radical, may dif- 
fer on means, but both men are none- 
theless dedicated to the same ultimate 
goal—the replacement of Israel by a 
new secular Palestine for Jews and Ar- 
abs alike. Arafat is ready to settle for 
the creation of an interim, more limited 
state composed of the West Bank, Gaza 
and the Hamma region—but this would 
be only a base for continuing a cultural, 
political and perhaps military compe- 
tition with Israel. 


By designating Arafat as sole 
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“Stack gas scrubbers," you'll re- 
call, are those unreliable monstrous 
contraptions calculated to capture 
sulfur-oxide emissions. 


Using lime or limestone, they 
produce tons of oozy, polluting, 
gook far worse than the condition 
they're intended to cure. 


Stories about them abound. 


Most center around scrubber 
supporters who refuse to be de- 
terred by the facts. 


Here's one in three parts: 


On Sept. 6 — after conducting 
the most thorough review and as- 
sessment of scrubbers ever made, 
anywhere — the Ohio E.P.A. panel 
of hearing examiners released a 
417-page report concluding that 
scrubbers weren't reliable enough 
to be installed. 


On Sept. 23, the national head of 
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Worse, two days later a subordi- 
nate official said in a news release 
that scrubbers could be installed 
and could operate reliably 90% of 
the time. 


Comical — except that the sub- 
ject is so serious. 


Here's one on sludge 


The United States Department of 
the Interior has said that, iflimestone 
scrubbers became widely used they 
would, by 1980, be producing 
71,400,000 tons of gook a year. 


By our calculations that would 
cover about 10 square miles, 10 
feet deep .. . every year. 


Nonchalantly, E.P.A. waves away 
sludge disposal as not “‘insur- 
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good 
scrubber stories lately? 


E.P.A. testified before a House 
Committee to the effect that scrub- 
ber technology is here, and is 
reliable. 


mountable.’’ Which led one wag 
to write: 


There once wasaman from Rhodel., 
Who didn't quite see eye to eye 
With the experts on scrubbers. 

So he donned only rubbers, 

Then waded through gook to his tie. 


If in place of limestone you used 
a chemical like magnesium-oxide 
that might produce a usable by- 
product, there would not be sludge. 
But... . before long there would be 
enough elemental sulfur to wreck 
the industry and enough sulfuric 
acid to fill tank cars coast to coast. 


Another insurmountable mess. 


E.P.A.'s dedication to a technol- 
ogy that doesn't work, meanwhile, 
blocks the burning of millions of 
tons of precious American coal — 
coal, our ace against Middle East 
oil. 


In the midst of inflation, that's no 
joke. 


American Electric Power System 
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Palestinian Songs of Liberation 


The Palestinians, Poet Mahmoud 
Darweesh once wrote, are a people who 
have “no homeland, no flag and no ad- 
dress.” But they do have a strong sense 
of nationhood. Even children who have 
never been there talk vividly about life 


LOVER FROM PALESTINE 


I saw you on thorny hills 

A sheepless shepherd—chased 
I saw you on the ruins and once 
You were a green orchard 


in the Old City of Jerusalem or the beau- / stood a stranger 

} ty of Mount Carmel and the orange Knocking at your door 

| groves of Jaffa. In part, the Palestinians’ The doors, the windows, the cemented 
collective memory of homeland and the stone 
dream of return are kept alive by a  Vibrated. 


large body of nostalgic Arabic poetry, 
written by angry young lyricists who 
know both the harshness of Israeli pris- 
ons and the despair of life in refugee 
camps. Some of these Palestinian “songs 
of liberation”: 


I saw your face in the wells 

In the granaries—torn 

I saw you a waitress in the night cafes 

I saw through the tears and wounds 

And you are the words on my lips 

You are the fire— 

THE IMPOSSIBLE And the water. 

It is much easier for you 

To pass an elephant through a needle’s 
eye, 

Or catch fried fish in a galaxy, 

Plough the sea, 

Force a crocodile to speak 

Than to destroy by persecution 


I saw you at the mouth of a cave 
Hanging your orphan’s rags 

I saw you in the stalls, in the streets 
Warming your self by the fire 

I saw you in the lamentations of misery 
In blood dripping from the sun 

In the salt of the sea and the sand 







1] The shimmering glow of a belief. and yet 
| Or check our march, You were as beautiful as the earth 
| One single step. As children— 




































As if we were a thousand prodigies I swear 
Spreading everywhere From my eyelashes I shall weave you 
In Lydda, in Ramallah, A kerchief 


in the Galilee... 
Here we shall stay, 
A wall upon your breast, 
And in your throat we shall stay, 
A piece of glass, a cactus thorn, 


With words sweeter than honey 
And kisses I shall write: 
Palestinian you were 

And so you will remain. 


And in your eyes, —Mahmoud Darweesh 
A blazing fire. 
—Tawfiq Zayad LETTER FROM PRISON 


Mother, 
It pains me, mother, 
That you burst in tears 
When friends knock, 
Asking about me. 


ARAB FAMILY IN PALESTINE (1946) 









But I believe, Mother, 
That the splendor of life 
Is born in my prison; 

And I believe that 

My final visitor 

Will not be an eyeless bat. 
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It shall be the day. 
It shall be the day. 
—Sameceh al-Qassem 


AN ADDRESS 


She asked: “Where lives the ‘Prince’?” 
Then, I stood silenced 

For I had no address. 

lam a man in transit, 

Twenty years in transit 

A man who was even deprived 

The right of having an address 
—Rashid Hussein 
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spokesman for the Palestinians, the 
Arab leaders at Rabat have tried to 
place the onus of the choice between 
peace and war squarely on the Israelis. 
Regardless of feelings about the P.L.O. 
leader in Jerusalem, he is now recog- 
nized by his Arab peers as the political 
voice of Palestinians everywhere. Al- 
though both Jerusalem and Washington 
hope that Hussein will still have a key 
role in negotiations over the future of 
the West Bank, Arafat simply cannot 
be ignored if a solution to the Palestin- 
ian problem is ever to be found. To dis- 
miss him merely as a “terrorist” is a dis- 
service to peace hopes; more than that, 
it fuels the arguments of Israeli extrem- 
ists who want to retain all of the ter- 
ritory captured in 1967. 

Great Imponderable. In some 
ways, Israel’s situation is similar to that 
faced by the French in the Algerian war. 
Initially, the Paris government refused 
even to consider negotiations with the 
Algerian National Liberation Front; 
eventually, France found that the only 
possible hope for settlement was to deal 
with the F.L.N. The analogy, of course, 
is imperfect: the F.L.N. sought the de- 
struction of Algérie Francaise, not of 
France itself, whereas the P.L.O. at least 
so far is directly opposed to Israel's ex- 
istence. Nonetheless, war will continue 
over Palestine until the Israelis are will- 
ing to talk to Arafat—and until Arafat 
is willing to talk directly to them 

Thus the onus rests on both sides. 
The Israelis undoubtedly want peace 
with their Arab neighbors, along with 
the secure borders specified in the U.N. 
resolutions. But they will never get peace 
until they are prepared to make major 
concessions to the Palestinians. Even in 
Jerusalem, there are many Israelis who 
agree that the Palestinians have a ran- 
kling historical grievance. But it is hard 
to believe that the Israelis will concede 
any territory to the Palestinians as long 
as the fedayeen are committed to Isra- 
el’s destruction. 

One great imponderable in the com- 
plexities of Middle East politics is 
whether Yasser Arafat will be able to 
modify his intransigent goals without 
losing the loyalty of his people. Many 
Arabs think that the fedayeen can even- 
tually be tamed, and that the best way 
to start the process is to make them a se- 
rious partner in the Middle East dia- 
logue. Certainly other revolutionary 
leaders—Kenya’s Jomo Kenyatta, Alge- 
ria’s Houari Boumedienne, to cite only 
two—have matured as they acquired 
power and responsibility. 

Hard as it was for the Egyptians and 
the Israelis to begin even indirect ne- 
gotiations, it will be infinitely more dif- 
ficult for the Palestinians and the Israe- 
lis to make the first groping steps toward 
a dialogue of sorts. But those steps must 
be taken—and must be taken soon. Con- 
sidering the level of tension in the Mid- 
dle East, the only alternative is a new 
war that promises to be even bloodier 
than the last one. 
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Food, Famine, Fury and Fears 


As Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
ger flew to New Delhi last week, report- 
ers accompanying him noticed that he 
seemed uncharacteristically subdued. 
Perhaps he was preoccupied with 
weighty matters involving Moscow and 
the Middle East. On the other hand, he 
may only have been a bit apprehensive 
about seeing India’s proud, mercurial 
Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi. Their 
last meeting, which coincided with the 
start of a U.S. “tilt” toward Pakistan 
during the Bangladesh crisis of 1971, 
ended in mutual distrust. Mrs. Gandhi 
has since been known to turn livid at 
the very mention of Kissinger’s name. 
Prospects for a successful encounter 
seemed dim after India’s National Her- 
ald, on the day of Kissinger’s arrival, 
published an interview with Mrs. Gan- 
dhi in which she complained that Amer- 
icans regard India “as marginal to their 
global strategy.” 

Arms Control. Despite that inaus- 
picious sign, the Secretary of State was 
greeted by Mrs. Gandhi with civility if 
not warmth. By the end of his visit, it 
seemed that the fabled Kissinger charm 
had been sufficient to its peacemaking 
task. Unleashing some romantic meta- 
phors, Kissinger told reporters that the 
stormy “teen-age period” of Indo-Amer- 
ican affairs had now matured into the 
stability of an adult relationship. 

The talk in New Delhi was of arms 
control and trade concessions. India re- 
fused to sign the 1968 Treaty on Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons on the 
ground that it discriminated against nu- 
clear have-not nations. Since the May 
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18 blast that signaled India’s emergence 
as the world’s sixth nuclear power, Kis- 
singer has expressed concern over what 
he calls “the export of explosive tech- 
nology.” He worried that India might 
share its nuclear expertise with polit- 
ically volatile Arab countries in ex- 
change for much-needed oil concessions. 

When he left New Delhi last 
Wednesday, Kissinger felt confident 
that India would accept U.N.-sponsored 
restraints on nuclear technology. In or- 
der to secure Indian cooperation on this 
issue, Kissinger assured Mrs. Gandhi 
that the U.S. would continue its arms 
embargo against Pakistan. But he pur- 
chased a warm leave-taking in New 
Delhi at the risk of a cool reception one 
day later in Islamabad. 

Kissinger also discussed the question 
of food aid to India. Mrs. Gandhi re- 
fuses to acknowledge publicly that thou- 
sands of people have died of starvation 
in the states of Bihar and West Bengal 
(see SPECIAL SECTION). The Prime Min- 
ister, having proudly proclaimed her 
country’s self-sufficiency after a record 
harvest in 1971, was reluctant to accept 
any aid that made India seem to be on 
the American dole again. 

Kissinger nevertheless negotiated an 
agreement that will provide India with 
between 500,000 and 1 million tons of in- 
expensively priced wheat on a long-term 
deferred-payment plan. The bilateral 
good will was further enhanced when 
Kissinger publicly labeled the U.S.’s at- 
titude during the cold war of distrust to- 
ward uncommitted nations like India as 
“anachronistic and self-defeating.” By 
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accepting India’s neutrality between 
East and West as “an altogether under- 
standable and practical” position, Kis- 
singer laid to rest a grudge that New 
Delhi has borne toward Washington 
since former Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles used to denounce India’s 
foreign policy as “immoral.” 

From New Delhi, the Secretary flew 
first to Dacca. There he conferred with 
Bangladesh Prime Minister Mujibur 
Rahman, who has expressed disappoint- 
ment over the U.S.’s limited offer of food 
aid to his drought-stricken country. 

Lavish Banquet. Kissinger then 
stopped in Islamabad, where he tried to 
fend off Pakistani Prime Minister Zul- 
fikar Ali Bhutto’s request for American 
arms to match the $1 billion worth of 
military equipment that India has pur- 
chased from the Soviet Union since 
1960. Kissinger promised Pakistan 100,- 
000 tons of surplus wheat—but no arms 
If Bhutto was disappointed, he did not 
show it. At a lavish banquet he happily 
toasted Kissinger as a “modern Metter- 
nich.” On that complimentary note, Kis- 
singer left for Iran to talk with Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi about oil 
prices and the Middle East. 

Neither Kissinger nor the familiar 
“high State Department official” had 
much to tell newsmen about the hours 
of talk that the Secretary had with So- 
viet Leader Leonid Brezhnev in Mos- 
cow. Kissinger did indicate, however 
that progress had been made in setting 
up guidelines for further limitation of 
strategic arms. These tentative agree- 
ments will be pursued at a Brezhnev- 
Ford “working summit” in Vladivostok 
later this month. The meeting will fol- 
low Ford’s scheduled state visit to Japan 

The Kissinger-Brezhney talks about 
Soviet-American trade relations were 
less productive. Democratic Senator 
Henry Jackson’s announcement of the 
compromise linking American trade 
concessions to an easing of Soviet em- 
igration policy (TIME, Oct. 28) both an- 
gered and embarrassed Moscow. Kissin- 
ger, who was reportedly infuriated by 
both Jackson’s gloating tone and his pre- 
mature timing three weeks ago, is even 
angrier now that he has borne the brunt 
of Brezhnev’s displeasure for the Sen- 
ator’s grandstanding. Beyond that, Kis- 
singer fears that the Soviets will try to 
save face by balking on the agreement 


ITALY 


Toward the Communist 
Alternative? 


For a quarter-century, Italians have 
taken it for granted that whatever else 
happens, the ruling Christian Demo- 
crats would remain in control and the 
Communists would never share power 
Both assumptions were valid enough in 
better times, but they are clearly sus- 
pect in a year in which the economy 
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sinks further toward possible disaster ev- 
ery day. Last week, after a month with- 
out any government at all—and with no 
viable coalition in sight—even the most 
cynical of Italians were wondering just 
how many political crises it would take 
for the Christian Democrats to ask the 
Communists’ help to save the country. 

On any day, at almost any place 
along the boot of Italy, there is evidence 
of breakdown. In Rome, hundreds of po- 
lice fought pitched battles with 600 left- 
wing students in a square in the pic- 
turesque Trastevere section, Rome’s 
equivalent of the Left Bank. Outside Mi- 
lan, arsonists, probably belonging to a 
leflist group called the Red Brigades, 
burned down the warehouses of a com- 
pany associated with ITT, destroying 
$10 million worth of telephone equip- 
ment. Near Naples a mob of unem- 
ployed men, along with their families, 
blocked a main north-south railway line. 
Fifty people were arrested before the 
line was reopened. In Venice, trash col- 
lectors blockaded the Grand Canal for 
two hours with scores of garbage scows. 

Short Time. Angered by the high- 
est inflation rate of any country in the 
Common Market—nearly 25% in the 
past year—workers have staged almost 
daily strikes for higher wages. Since 
none of the unions have funds for a pro- 
longed strike, the stoppages usually last 
for no more than half a day. “The work- 
ers may strike for four hours in the 
morning and then work four hours in 
the afternoon,” says Socialist Labor 
Leader Piero Boni. “We have found that 
form of strike the most effective for dis- 
rupling production, and we always try 
to organize things so that the workers 
get their meals.” This week the huge (7.6 
million members) National Trade 
Union Confederation will carry things 
a step further by calling a general strike 
that could stop the whole country for 
half a day. 

Inflation is coupled with rising un- 
employment. New government figures 
last week put the unemployed total at 
800,000, or 6% of the total work force. 
Another 500,000 are on short time, earn- 
ing less than a full salary. Some union 
leaders are now being accused by the 
rank and file of softness toward man- 
agement. During a recent strike in 
Turin, Carlo Donat-Cattin, the staunch- 
est labor supporter in the ruling Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, was practically 
yanked off the platform when he spoke 
at a rally. “The workers were already 
fed up with high prices,” says Salvatore 
Guzzardi, a Turin metal workers’ stew- 
ard. “Now they’re frightened of losing 
their jobs too.” 

Italy’s balance of payments deficit, 
after a brief improvement over the sum- 
mer, has once again zoomed toward $1 
billion a month. Italy’s foreign indebt- 
edness is now nearly $17 billion, and 
the latest loan of $2 billion from West 
Germany is supposed to be paid back 
in March. But the money has disap- 
peared as fast as a “drop of water on a 
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PREMIER-DESIGNATE MORO 
Into the light. 


hot stove,” according to outgoing Trea- 
sury Minister Emilio Colombo, and Italy 
is going to need even more loans in the 
next few months to stave off bankrupt- 
cy and pay for oil. Italy is more depen- 
dent on imported fuel than any other 
European country and has been espe- 
cially hard hit by the rise in petroleum 
prices. Meanwhile, capital is fleeing the 
country; in October alone, $378 million 
was transferred from Italian banks to 
foreign ones. 

A strong government might be able 
to take the stern measures that would re- 
store confidence. Unfortunately, a 
strong government seems almost impos- 
sible with the present equation of Ital- 
ian politics. A center-left coalition of 
Christian Democrats and Socialists, 
headed by former Premier Mariano Ru- 
mor, fell apart last month over what 
measures should be taken to deal with 
the emergency, and President Giovanni 
Leone has so far been unable to find any- 
one who can patch together another gov- 
ernment. Amintore Fanfani, the secre- 
tary of the Christian Democrats and 
perhaps the strongest political figure in 
the country, tried and failed. Last week 
Leone asked Foreign Minister Aldo 
Moro, who has three times before served 
as Premier (1963-68), to see if he would 
have better luck. 

Whether or not Moro succeeds, 
many moderate politicians are reluc- 
tantly coming to the conclusion that It- 
aly’s economic woes cannot be solved 


without the help of the Communists. 
The country’s second-largest party, the 
Communists won 27% of the vote in the 
last election; through their control of the 
biggest unions, they are in a position to 
stop the enervating strikes. The Chris- 
tian Democrats could seek a broadened 
mandate of their own in a new election, 
but they are afraid that the campaign 
would only split the country and that 
they might lose anyway. 

Hoping for the breakthrough that 
might eventually put them in power, 
some Communist Party leaders, mean- 
while, are quietly pressing the idea of 
power-sharing on their own. “Even to- 
day the Italian Parliament just doesn’t 
work unless there is prior agreement be- 
tween us and the Christian Democrats,” 
says Giorgio Amendola, the Commu- 
nists’ No. 2 man. “The Christian Dem- 
ocrats would like to leave it that way, 
and we would be willing too—if it 
worked. But it doesn’t. So what there 
could be is some more visible form of co- 
operation, such as regular consultations. 
We want to come out into the light. 
We're too big to come in by the servants’ 
entrance.” Even a few Communists 
seem nervous about sharing power and 
all of its responsibilities, leaving the op- 
position to Maoists and other extremists. 

Greater Danger. While they rec- 
ognize the logic in what is called by some 
“the dreaded choice,” and by others “the 
historic compromise,” most Christian 
Democrats see even greater danger with 
the Communists than without them. 
First of all, they believe, all foreign cred- 
it would dry up if the Communists 
shared power, pushing Italy irrevocably 
into bankruptcy. Second, they are afraid 
—as are many foreign observers—that 
a compromise with the Communists in 
Italy would lead to similar coalitions in 
other European countries, notably 
France, and would spell the doom of the 
Western alliance. But if a compromise 
with the Communists could get them out 
of their seemingly insoluble dilemma, 
many Italians would probably be will- 
ing to accept that risk, if not now at 
least some time in the future. 

In the ‘40s, Washington helped 
mount an intensive and successful cam- 
paign to keep the Communists out of 
the government. Officials say that no 
such effort is being made now, and that 
the U.S. is counting on the Italians some- 
how to pull through without the Com- 
munists, as they have done before. Ital- 
ians only wish that they could be so 
optimistic. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Mission: Possible 


At a Saturday-night Mass in the 
Scheveningen maximum-security prison 
in The Netherlands, four prisoners in- 
terrupted the singing of the hymns 
Brandishing two pistols and several 
spring knives that they had smuggled 
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in, they took captive the choir and mem- 
bers of their families, the organist, a 
priest and two unarmed guards—22 peo- 
ple in all. 

What followed was a suspense story 
with enough tension, surprise and her- 
oism to make a palpable TV hit. One of 
the rebellious prisoners, for instance, 
was Adnan Ahmed Nuri, a Palestinian 
terrorist who was serving five years for 
hijacking and burning a British Airways 
VC-10 last March. Actually, the insti- 
gators were two Dutch criminals who 
were doing time for robbery. The fourth 
prisoner, an Algerian also convicted of 
robbery, appeared to be simply tagging 
along. With the Palestinian as front 
man, the quartet demanded, as the price 
for their hostages, a plane that would 
carry them to any Arab country and the 
release of another Palestinian in the 
prison hospital. 

Dutch police, who had given in to 
similar demands by Japanese terrorists 
last September, this time refused to 
buckle and quietly drew up plans of their 
own. They got together a team of four 
psychologists and two psychiatrists, who 
gave them round-the-clock advice on 
how they should deal with the emotion- 
ally unstable prisoners. It was the team’s 
idea to give in to all the minor demands 
of the convicts and stall on all the ma- 
jor ones, waiting for them to wear out 
under the strain. When the convicts least 
expected it, the psychologists advised, 
the police should do something to cre- 
ate maximum confusion—and then 
burst through the doors 

Magnesium Grenades. That was 
all the help the police needed, and at 4 
a.m. last Thursday, 104 hours after the 
mini-revolt began, they acted. Magne- 
sium grenades were thrown through the 
chapel windows, temporarily stunning 
and blinding everyone inside. The out- 
er doors were quietly unlocked, and the 
lock on the inner door was cut with acet- 
ylene torches, a process that took only 
ten seconds. Fifteen marines burst 
through, disarming the convicts before 
they could fire a shot. 

The final act of the four-day drama 
took only 15 minutes. The hostages were 
all in good health and cheerily waved 
at newsmen as they were driven away, 
eager, no doubt, to forget the whole thing 
—at least until they see it re-enacted on 
the home screen 


BRITAIN 


Artful Dodging 


Prime Minister Harold Wilson is the 
Artful Dodger of British politics 
Throughout his long parliamentary ca- 
reer, he has demonstrated an uncanny 
ability to move swiftly from position to 
position as the moment dictates. In the 
days immediately following last month’s 
election, Wilson sounded almost as con- 
servative as Tory Leader Edward Heath 
in talking about the need for national 
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unity to solve Britain’s eco- 
nomic problems. But last 
week, in the Queen’s speech 
from the throne outlining the 
government's policy for the 
year ahead, Wilson seemed 
very much an orthodox 
socialist. 

The change of heart, such 
as il was, was dictated at 
least in part by Wilson’s need 
to placate leftists in his La- 
bor Party, who were worried 
that the Prime Minister had 
gone soft on business. Far 
from it. In the speech from 
the throne, which was writ- 
ten by Wilson and his top 
aides and delivered tonelessly 
to peers and commoners in 
the House of Lords by a 
crowned and jeweled Queen 
Elizabeth, the government 
lived up to Labor's campaign 
pledges by promising to na- 
tionalize the shipbuilding and 
aircraft industries, put poten- 
tial sites for housing under 
government control, and buy 
up 51% of the North Sea in- 
terests of companies drilling 
for oil in Britain’s offshore 
reserve. In addition, a Na- 
tional Enterprise Board will 
be set up to further nation- 
alization, in whole or in part, 
of other industries. The board 
will offer cash-starved busi- 
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nesses the funds that they 





need to prevent bankruptcy, Queen ELIZABETH & PRINCE PHILIP AT HOUSE OF LORDS 
in exchange for partial gov- More nationalization 


ernment ownership and rep- 
resentation in management. 

In fact, the troubled shipbuilding 
and aircraft industries are already heav- 
ily dependent on government support, 
but other parts of Labor's package are 
more controversial. Critics of the gov- 
ernment fear that taking over the North 
Sea oil might delay energy development 
that Britain desperately needs by caus- 
ing the companies, mostly American, to 
look for safer, more profitable areas 
where they can place their capital. The 
National Enterprise Board, which will 
be run by Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
the doctrinaire Minister of Industry, fills 
British businessmen with dread. They 
view it as a not-so-subtle tool for whole- 
sale nationalization 

Valid Points. Lest anyone think 
that his new program meant that Wil- 
son was a captive of the left, he severe- 
ly rebuked three prominent leftists in 
his Cabinet for publicly disagreeing with 
the government's policy toward South 
Africa. If they could not support the gov- 
ernment, he told them bluntly, they had 
one choice—to get out. As for the pro- 
gram itself, it remains to be seen how 
—and how fast—Wilson intends to 
carry out the program. In any case, as 
Heath quickly pointed out in the House 
of Commons, the government proposals 
are largely irrelevant to Britain's pres- 


ent problems: how to slow inflation and 
boost the economy at the same time 
Conservatives charged that nationaliza- 
tion of oil would only worsen Britain's 
already serious balance of payments def- 
icit, which is expected to reach $10 bil- 
lion this year. Reason: buying majority 
interest in the American firms would 
only exacerbate the deficit by sending 
several! billion dollars to the U.S 

Valid as Heath’s points were, his 
desultory, halfhearted riposte pointed up 
Britain’s lack of a strong Conservative 
alternative to Labor. In commenting on 
Wilson's references to economic crisis, 
Heath spent much of the debate follow- 
ing the throne speech in a tired, I-told- 
you-so reprise of the recent campaign, 
self-righteously observing that he had 
said things would get worse. Wilson 
merely pointed his finger back, recall- 
ing that he too had said things would 
get worse. 

The embarrassing absence of ap- 
plause that followed Heath's speech in- 
dicated clearly that he is now no more 
than a caretaker leader of the Tories 
As a three-time loser, Heath would un- 
doubtedly be ousted as party leader—if 
only there were someone to replace him 
At week’s end a group of Tory back- 
benchers, the powerful 1922 Committee, 
gave him a rousing vote of non-support 
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GM's Maximum Mileage System 
continues to produce— 
this time in dollars. 





Good news for you 
| about savings in overall operating costs 
| ranging from $500 to $1000 on Chevrolet Impala, 
| Pontiac Catalina, Oldsmobile Delta 88, 
Buick LeSabre and Cadillac DeVille for’75. 
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Once again, the 
wane or eceutnce) NeW GM Maxi- 
mum Mileage System has 
lived up to our expectations. 
And as a result, you can 
realize substantial savings 
in overall operating costs on 
each of these cars as 
compared to last year’s 
models. These impressive 
savings range from over 
$500 on the '75 Impala to 
more than $1000 on the 
Delta 88 over 50,000 miles 
of driving ... say about 

4 years’ worth. 


How? Through the 
money you would save on gas 
and scheduled maintenance 
costs. 

For example, let’s com- 
pare the 1975 Chevrolet 
Impala with its 1974 counter- 
part. Based on EPA Urban 
Driving Tests, which empha- 
size stop-and-go city driving, 
the'75 Impala, using unleaded 
gasoline, shows about a 10% 
mileage improvement over the 
'74 model using leaded fuel. 


Our own proving ground 
tests, which include sub- 
urban-type driving conditions, 
confirm this 10% improve- 
ment. 

Over 50,000 miles, that 
amounts to 379 fewer gallons 
of gas. 

If you paid 56¢ per 
gallon, which allows a 1¢ per 
gallon increase for unleaded 
fuel as permitted by Federal 
Regulation, this would repre- 
sent a net savings of $167 
(these calculations could vary 
depending on the prices of 
leaded and unleaded fuel in 
your area). 

Now let's compare 
scheduled maintenance costs. 

If you followed the 
owner's manual for recom- 
mended service, the '75 
Impala with the Maximum 
Mileage System could save 
you nearly $350 on parts, 
lubricants and labor over the 
‘74 model using leaded fuel. 

Since The System fea- 
tures GM's Catalytic Con- 
verter, High Energy Ignition, 






Cadillac DeVille 


Fast Warm-up Carburetion 
and GM Specification Steel- 
belted Radial Tires, the 
predominant savings occur in 
fewer scheduled changes 

for spark plugs, oil, oil filters, 
and lubrications. 

And with our Maximum 
Mileage System, there are no 
points or ignition condenser 
to replace. 

Of course, parts and 
labor costs will vary through- 
out the country, but we’ve 
used current list prices and 
figured labor at $11 per hour. 

All together, then, when 
you add it all up, it amounts to 
an impressive savings of over 
$500 on the Impala and even 
more on these other cars. 

Which is another reason 
why we say that The System 
is the most advanced engi- 
neering and technology we 
can offer on 1975 General 
Motors cars. 


We want you to 
drive what you like 
and like what you drive. 











Buick LeSabre 
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Of the 21 attending a meeting of the 
committee, only two said they were for 
Heath. However, Heath's own preferred 
successor, former Northern Ireland Pro- 
consul William Whitelaw, is disparaged 
by much of the party as an amiable light- 
weight. At the same time, former Party 
Chairman Edward du Cann, a success- 
ful financier and a leader of the party's 
right wing, is suspected by many as a 
schemer 

And finally there is the case of the 
man whom many Tories saw as Heath's 
most attractive successor, Sir Keith Jo- 
seph, onetime Social Services Minister. 
Sir Keith has been laid low by a severe 
case of political hara-kiri. In a singu- 
larly maladroit (and largely inaccurate) 
speech early last month, he attacked the 
British lower classes for promiscuity and 
excessive breeding practices. Because 
of this, he is not expected to survive 
politically. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Holiday Without Joy 


There was a singularly urgent tone 
to President Nguyen Van Thieu’s Na- 
tional Day radio address last week. He 
warned that the combination of an un- 
ruly opposition in the South and con- 
tinued North Vietnamese military at- 
tacks could “lead the country into the 
hands of Communism.” The remark was 
a lightly veiled threat by the President 
that he would no longer tolerate the mas- 
sive demonstrations of South Viet Nam’s 
aggressive, Catholic-led resistance that 
began in September and have since 
brought his government to its most 





PROTESTERS WITH EFFIGY OF THIEU 
“Just the hors d‘oeuvres.” 
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serious political crisis in years 

Earlier in the week, Thieu, a Ro- 
man Catholic convert, had tried to ap- 
pease his opponents by firing the no- 
toriously corrupt commanders of three 
of the country’s four military “corps.” 
Among those busted was General 
Nguyen Vinh Nghi, of IV Corps (the 
Mekong Delta), who has long been sus- 
pected of pocketing the salaries of some 
36,000 “phantom troops”—men who are 
on the payroll but nowhere else in the 
military. Thieu also cashiered 377 cor- 
rupt officers and dismissed four Cabi- 
net ministers, including his cousin and 
confidant, Information Minister Hoang 
Duc Nha, 32, who was responsible for 
censoring (and often confiscating) Sai- 
gon’s Vietnamese-language newspapers. 

Had these reforms come a month 
sooner, they might have defused the pro- 
test movement (TIME, Sept. 30), which 
is led by a genial, chain-smoking Cath- 
olic priest, Father Tran Huu Thanh, 59. 
But by last week the opposition had 
grown so strong that it was not about to 
accept cosmetic changes. Informed of 
the sackings, Father Thanh declared, 
“These are just the hors d'oeuvres.” 

More Protest. Next day 5,000 
Catholics were scheduled to march from 
the suburb of Gia Dinh to central Sai- 
gon, where they would join with other 
protesting groups. None of them made 
it. In Gia Dinh, would-be paraders 
awoke to discover their district sur- 
rounded by a police line. They tried to 
march anyway. In the melee, police 
smashed Father Thanh’s glasses and 
bloodied his face. By week's end scores 
more had been injured. Eleven opposi- 
tion legislators were beaten and one was 
arrested. The Viet Nam Press Club was 
raided by police, who rounded up 28 
newsmen and trucked them to jail. 

Most of those arrested were released 
by the end of the holiday. Nonetheless, 
the opposition is now so embittered that 
further protests are likely, despite the 
President's surprise announcement in 
his address that he would not run for a 
third term next October. Until then 
though, he warned, “the government 
will preserve security and public order 
to the maximum.” 


AFRICA 


A Voice of Reason 


“Discrimination based solely on the 
color of a man’s skin cannot be defend- 
ed,” said the burly, mustachioed Am- 
bassador to the United Nations. That 
truism would probably have passed un- 
noticed except for the identity of the 
speaker. He was Roelofse F. (“Pik’’) Bo- 
tha, permanent representative for South 
Africa. Botha’s concession came too late 
to block a Black African resolution call- 
ing for South Africa’s expulsion from the 
U.N. The motion failed, however, when 
the three Western members of the Se- 
curity Council—the US., Britain 


and France—cast a veto against it. 

Botha’s remarkably open-minded 
speech was an indication of South Af- 
rica’s worries about its future among Af- 
rica’s increasingly nationalistic black 
states. The day before the ambassador 
made his hour-long speech at the U.N., 
Prime Minister John Vorster told the 
South African Senate that the price of 
racial confrontation was “too high for 
southern Africa to pay.” He appealed 
for cooperation among countries of the 
area, and offered financial as well as 
technical aid to any African nation that 
requested it. Vorster’s proposal evoked 
a favorable response from Zambian 
President Kenneth Kaunda, who wel- 
comed the speech as “the voice of rea- 
son for which Africa and the rest of the 
world have been waiting.” 

During the Security Council debate 
last week, South Africa gave several in- 
dications that it is indeed willing to bend 
on three specific issues that bother the 
black nations. Botha’s mission issued a 
press release announcing that the Pre- 
toria government will cut back the South 
African police contingent that has been 
propping up the white-supremacist re- 
gime of Rhodesia’s Premier Ian Smith 
against attacks from Zambia-based 
black nationalist guerrillas 

Botha also announced a. slight 
change of policy on the issue of South- 
West Africa. South Africa has admin- 
istered the area under a League of Na- 
tions mandate since 1920, but the U.N 
revoked the mandate in 1966, renamed 
the area Namibia, and is training na- 
tionals in exile for eventual indepen- 
dence. Until last week Vorster had 
maintained that self-determination for 
the region would take another ten years 
Now Botha concedes that “this stage 
may be reached considerably sooner.” 

U.S. Veto. The most significant of 
the policy reversals was Botha’s prom- 
ise that South Africa will “do every- 
thing in our power to move away from 
discrimination based on race or color.” 
That may be a difficult promise {o ful- 
fill. It seems unlikely that the ingrained 
traditions of apartheid can be altered 
quickly and dramatically enough to as- 
suage Black Africa’s decades of accu- 
mulated rage. 

Had it not been for the vetoes, South 
Africa would have been a victim of the 
U.N.'s peculiar double standard—rac- 
ism practiced by white regimes is bad, 
but the racism of black governments is 
somehow permissible. In his address, 
Botha suggested that some morally 
righteous U.N. countries might profit 
from closer scrutiny of their own recent 
histories. Explaining the U.S. veto, Am- 
bassador John Scali argued that the ex- 
pulsion of South Africa would create “a 
shattering precedent” that might be in- 
voked against any U.N. nation out of po- 
litical step with majority sentiment. Ac- 
cording to diplomatic sources, the 
possibility of an Afro-Arab resolution 
against Israel figured significantly in the 
U.S. mission's voting strategy. 
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The ideal 


To tap Alaska's vast reserves 
of vitally needed energy resources 
while preserving its unique environment. 


The real 
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More than just a new suitcase. 
A completely new way to travel. 
















Ever find yourself with a suitcase in each hand, a brietcase 


under your arm, a garment bag over your shoulder and 





your plane tickets in your teeth, like a Puppy Carryin 
a newspaper’ 


Good news. We have something that can change all that 





The new Lark Ulrra-Mat 
luggage in one great bag! 

A story with many sides. 3 } 
The Ultra-Matic™ has a garment bag on one side 


Two suitcases on the other. And a lot going on in 





between. Start on the garment bag side 
Achome, you hang your clothes in a closet 
So we give you a closet. For suits slacks 
dresses, ties, pajamas or whatever. You dont 
fold the clothes. You just fold the 
Ultra-Matic™ And that's that 












You probably couldn't lift as much 
as the Ultra-Matic™ can hold. 
To make It SO roomy, we use Pellon - 
a tough, durable, yet pliable fabric 
that we fit over flexible metal frames 
Result: a bag that can take a lor 
because it gives so much. Rigid 
luggage just can't match the Ultra 


Maric™ for expandable capacity 





Ultra-Matic™ costs less 
than a set of luggage. 

The Ultra-Matic™ comes in heavy 
duty nylon pak cloth. Black, navy 
and brown. The full-size costs well 
under $160. The slim-size even less 


Asmall price to pay fora full set of luggage 


On the other side, we added two suitcases to hold 
you can carry in one hand 


all the other things you need. Plus all the things you 

don't need but pack anyhow. And all the things you pick 

up along the way 

You can organize the two huge packing compartments anyway 
you want. His and hers. Business and pleasure. Night and day 

Orany otherarrangement you havein mind" The Ultra-Matic™ 
always gives you room tor more 
A solution to the 

laundry problem. 





At home, you put your 
laundry in a hamper. So we 
give you a hamper. This 
built-in, zippered compart 
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ltra-‘Matic 


Lark Luggage Corp. Empire State 


All rigt reserved, Patents Pending 


ment makes your laundry 
easy to store. And keeps it 
away from the nice, clean 


fresh things you want to stay 
dg. NY. 10001 Copyright © 1974 Lark Luggage Corp 








nice, clean and fresh 





The brandy is imported. The price isn't. 


Perhaps you've always thought imported brandy unique smoothness. So smooth, in fact, that it’s 
was a minor extravagance. And perhaps that’s why you've served at The Vatican and the Royal Houses of Europe 


been drinking a perfectly good, but domestic brandy How come our price is a5 easy to swallow as 


Well, while Stock '84 Brandy isn't very expensive, our brandy? 
it’s very imported It's simple: when you sell more brandy than 

From Italy. Where the sun and the soil and the anyone in the world, you can STOCK’84 \ 
Stock family’s skill combine to produce a brandy of afford to charge a little less tk 


Taste the difference in the world’s largest selling brandy. 


henley Imports Co., NewYork, NY. © 1972 











‘There's been 


change in Charger. 
ItS a whole new car. 


Foryears, Dodge Charger has made a 
name for itself as a great personal car 
Now, for 1975, Charger is a totally new 
car —the first luxury Charger, a car that is 
now both very personal and very elegant 
We've named it the Charger Special 
Edition, and we've restyled it, front to back 
We've givenitaclassicgrille. A sculp- 
tured rear deck. We've given it deep, stately 
side windows, and backed them up with 


Jntro 


optional louvered opera windows 

And inside, this Charger has a lot of 
personal touches. Like crushed velour 
upholstery. Carpeting right up the walls. It 
even has a digital clock 

And here’s the clincher. Chrysler 
Corporation's new 12-month, unlimited- 
mileage car warranty 

For the first 12 months of use, any Chrysler 
Motors Corporation Dealer will fix, without 


“You'll love the 
change we made. 


charge for parts or labor, any part of our 1975 
passenger cars we supply (except tires) which 
proves defective in normal use regardless of 
mileage 





Of course, the owner is responsible for 
maintenance service such as changing 
filters and wiper blades 

Theall-new Charger Special Edition 
1975 from Dodge. You'll love the change 
we made 


ducing Dodge Charger Special Edition 75 
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MERCOURI STRIKES A WINNER'S POSE IN ATHENS 


After seven years in exile from her 
native Greece, Actress-Activist Melina 
Mercouri has come home swinging. Mer- 
couri, 49, has announced her candidacy 
for Parliament from Piraeus, which in- 
cludes the red-light region that the ki- 
netic star made famous in her 1960 film 
Never On Sunday. Though she may find 
the district’s voters to be tough custom- 
ers, thanks to the popularity of the local 
Communist Party, Mercouri, a Socialist, 
is confident that she will be taken se- 
riously. “There is no pretending, no act,” 
she says of her new campaign. “There's 
a bit of the actor in all Greeks, and they 
will be able to tell straightaway wheth- 
er you're genuine or not.” 

2 

“After 25 years, you are not what 
you were,” reflected Diva Maria Callas 
last week. Though critics have been tell- 
ing the volatile prima donna something 
like that for years, the Callas star qual- 
ity still blazes in Japan where she and 
Tenor Giuseppe di Stefano have drawn 
sellout audiences and 40-minute curtain 
calls during their concert tour. Pausing 
in her $330-a-day Tokyo hotel suite, 
where the air-conditioning ducts were 
sealed to protect the famous Callas 
cords, the star spoke of her on-again, off- 
again career. “At a certain point in my 
life I had wanted to dominate my voice,” 
she explained. “It was not enough that 
I should open my mouth to sing. That's 
where I got into trouble.” Her troubles 
are apparently over—at least for the mo- 
ment, Callas vowed to repay Japanese 
hospitality by returning to Tokyo next 
fall in Tosca, her first full-length opera 
appearance since bowing out of New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera nearly a 
decade ago 

o 

Ex-Beatle John Lennon, 34, who has 
had his gruff periods, was in silly high 
spirits last week during recording ses- 
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sions in Manhattan. “Hello, this is Pres- 
ident Ford,” he announced when the 
phone rang, “and I just want to say I 
never took a dime.” Honest John is in 
the midst of a fight against deportation 
“I don’t know what will happen,” said 
the man who is becoming one of Amer- 
ica’s longest-playing imports. “People 
read in the paper that I've got 30 days 
left, and then they see me and say, ‘Why, 
are you still here?’ I guess my lawyer 
keeps appealing, and it keeps going on 
and on.” While the singer-songwriter 
was taping his newest album, more than 
a score of old John Lennon-Paul Mc- 
Cartney songs were being dusted off for 
a Nov. 14 debut as a rock musical, Sgt 
Pepper Lonely Hearts Club Band on the 
Road. Lennon dropped by during the 
show’s rehearsals in New York. “I en- 
joyed the music,” he observed thought- 
fully. “You find yourself singing along.” 
a 

Once the undraped star of under- 
ground films (Blue Movie, Lonesome 
Cowboys), Andy Warhol Protégée Viva is 
settling into tamer things these days. In 
her Topanga Canyon house in Califor- 
nia, the slender, wide-eyed author of Su- 
perstar, a total-immersion confessional 
novel, is now completing a new book, 
The Baby, about her three-year-old 
daughter Alexandra. “She may be the 
most documented child in history,” ob- 
serves Viva, whose husband, French 
Film Maker Michel Auder, is engaged in 
a ten-year project to video-tape their 
daughter's early years. “I never did 
know what I wanted to be when I grew 
up,” the former actress then reflected, “I 
guess I'm becoming an authoress.” 

- 

“At first I wouldn't have dreamed of 
honoring with my virility that woman 
with false eyelashes who smoked long 
cigarettes.” In fact, not until he was 
promised a dowry of rifles, hatchets, 
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VIVA WITH DAUGHTER ALEXANDRA 


knives and clothes did Obakharok, chief 
of a New Guinea headhunting tribe, 
agree to marry American Anthropolo- 
gist Wyn Sargent last year. Sargent de- 
scribed her jungle adventures in the 
book My Life With the Headhunters, but 
this month Obakharok gave his own ver- 
sion of the tale in an interview with 
Paris-Match. Though his bride es- 
chewed Max Factor for a coating of pig 
fat and soot, reports Obakharok, it 
seems the chief came down with a case 
of marital blahs on his wedding night 
Even the prayers of his villagers (“Make 
our beloved chief, so valiant by habit, 
draw his bow for his new wife’’), failed 
to work. Worse yet, concludes Obak- 
harok, the island police arrived a few 
days after his marriage to expel Sargent 
from New Guinea, leaving the chief with 
only seven native wives, six children 
~and no dowry 
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| Continental Insurance combines 6 major 











When you've got a lot to carry, it’s usually easier if miums anda lot of separate expiration dates. 


you get a box. Our all-in-one plan lets you combine your separate 
That’s the idea behind our Personal Comprehen- homeowners, automobile, excess liability, hospital 
sive Protection Plan: the all-in-one plan. indemnity, disability income, and mortgage life in- 


Now, to cover your separate insurance needs, you surance policies all into one neat little package—with 
no longer have to carry a lot of separate policies witha one company, one premium, and one expiration date. 
lot of separate companies with a lot of separate pre- Best of all, our all-in-one plan can actually give you 


policies all into one neat little package. 


Not available in all states. Terms and conditions vary in certain states. 


more insurance coverage for your insurance d 
Switching your present insurance to our S é 
easy. You don’t have to cancel any of your policie Just tell h 
Simply join our plan. We let your pr olici you're intere 
Good thing 
accordingly. 
For complete details, call your nearest Continental The Continental Insurance Companies 


Maiden Lane, New Yor 








How to Avoid Courtroom Tilt 


To the Editors: 

The Essay “Fair Trials and the Free 
Press” [Oct. 28] raises the very valid 
question of how to deal with choosing 
and managing a jury in a trial involv- 
ing prominent figures or those made 
conspicuous by events. 

Prospective jurors are not all TIME 
readers. Many lack the background or 
education necessary to understand that 
the influences to which they have been 
subjected in everyday life and their long- 
standing prejudices must be cast aside, 
and that only the evidence presented in 
the courtroom and the 
law as given by the judge 
to apply to their evi- 
dence analysis will be 
the clay from which 
their verdict is molded. 
Sequestration is a poor 
solution. It makes ser- 
vice on the jury a form 
of imprisonment and re- 
duces the pool of avail- 
able qualified jurors. 

Press restraint is al- 
most a contradiction in 
terms. So it is up to wee 
the judiciary. The judge 9% 
must be a modern legal m 
entrepreneur who can 
manage the business of a fair trial by 
persuading jurors to be objective, elim- 
inating those who cannot be and exer- 
cising a restraining influence on all ex- 
traneous forces that could cause a tilt. 

Theodore R. Kupferman, Associate 
Justice, Supreme Court Appellate 
Division, New York City 


As one who participated as a de- 
fense attorney in two of the four cases 
you mentioned (Dr. Sam Sheppard and 
My Lai Four—Captain Ernest Medina), 
I have vivid memories of the dynamics 
of those trials and the publicity difficul- 
ties that had to be overcome. 

The first Sheppard trial was a sham- 
bles and infected by the worst kind of 
yellow journalism. But in voiding Shep- 
pard’s conviction the U.S. Supreme 
Court laid the blame exactly where it be- 
longed—at the feet of an insensitive trial 
judge who had failed to take even the 
most basic steps to protect his jury. Not 
to be overlooked, however, is the sec- 
ond Sheppard trial held in that same 
“poisoned” city, Cleveland, where a de- 
termined trial judge produced an obvi- 
ously fair proceeding. Although I agree 
with Judge Elliot’s reversal of the Cal- 
ley conviction on other grounds, I can- 
not believe that pretrial publicity was a 
factor in the original verdict. 

It is my sad belief that both the 
courts and the press have been over- 
reacting to the Sheppard decision since 
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it came down in 1966. I have seen 
trial judges issue gag orders when they, 
because of their own harsh conduct, 
have been the chief beneficiaries. I have 
seen seasoned journalists cower in the 
face of oppressive orders and then in- 
sist on their right to print a defen- 
dant’s criminal record the night before 
jury selection begins. 

A degree of professional under- 
standing among the bench, bar and press 
would solve all but the knottiest prob- 
lems. Where conflicts cannot be re- 
solved, I say let the press have its head. 
If we do our best to pro- 
vide a fair trial and fail, 
we can always have a re- 
trial or dismiss the case. 

F. Lee Bailey 
Boston 


The balance be- 
tween a fair trial and a 
free press has swung 
away from the right of 
the press to report the 
news to a concerned 
public. A distinction has 
to be made between dis- 
interested and uninter- 


LuAMsrencerrortiae Sted persons in select- 


ing jurors. Our juries 

were meant to be composed of disin- 

terested persons—those who are impar- 

tial—and not only the uninterested, who 

do not care to find out what is happen- 
ing in the world around them. 

Buz Swerkstrom 

Atlas, Wis. 





Housing Woes 
It is apparently true that the build- 
ing industry is depressed, and it is prob- 
ably true that we all ought to be wor- 
rying about it. But somehow, when I 
think of the shoddy houses that have 
been going up, when I think of the nat- 
ural landscapes that have been de- 
stroyed, when I think of the disputes that 
have found the developers on the wrong 
side, I cannot suppress a feeling that po- 
etic justice is at last being served. If you 
would publish a list of Reasons to Love 
Builders, perhaps I could work up the 
sympathy that patriotism presumably 

demands. 

David K. Jordan 
La Jolla, Calif. 


While mortgage rates are the most 
visible cause of problems for the hous- 
ing producer and consumer, they are by 
no means the main source of the infla- 
tion in the construction field. The cost 
of money borrowed by every supplier 
and subcontractor causes the unprece- 
dented numbers we work with now. A 


“shot in the arm” to our industry in the 
form of token mortgage money at a re- 
duced rate will only cause our suppliers 
to rush to other lenders for hidden high- 
interest money. Their incentive: to cash 
in on the flurry of building activity. The 
net result on costs would be zilch. 

Until the usury laws are geograph- 
ically uniform and encompass all lend- 
ing, we can only look for the sickness 
of our industry to spread until it per- 
meates every area of our country and 
our economy. 

Bud Plone, President 
Plone-Cooper-Plone Corp. 
Playa del Ray, Calif. 


How did you arrive at the figure of 
$43,400 as “the current average price of 
a used single-family house with four bed- 
rooms on a half-acre plot of land” in the 
Chicago area? 

If such an “average” house, or any- 
thing close to it, exists within a 50-mile 
radius of Chicago, please let us know 
where. My husband has been commut- 
ing to Chicago for over a year because we 
can’t afford to move there. 

Dorothy Embree 
Westlake, Ohio 


I respectfully suggest that you abdl- 
ish your Board of Economists, no two 
of whom can agree on what the prob- 
lems are, much less on how to solve 
them. Supplant them by logicians, who 
at least understand basic addition and 
subtraction. And add a philosopher or 
two who will ask, “Growth for what?” 

Inflation, like almost all our other 
problems, can only be controlled when 
population is stabilized, preferably at 
levels substantially less than at present. 

Gilbert L. Wolfe 
Schenectady, N.Y. 





Detente Is Bipartisan 

Now that the mid-term election 
campaign is over, we Democrats should 
overlook President Ford’s lapses—his 
preposterous statements about our par- 
ty’s Congressmen and Senators. We 
should give him every opportunity to re- 
trieve his earlier excellent proposals for 
close collaboration with Congress. 

He is about to engage in personal 
discussions with General Secretary 
Brezhnev on subjects vital to our nation- 
al interests, including the control of of- 
fensive nuclear weapons and peace in 
the Middle East. I know that there is 
confusion in Moscow over leadership in 
the US. It is important that it be made 
as clear as possible that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans want the 
President to succeed in reaching agree- 
ments in our mutual interest. 

In my talk with Brezhnev last June, 
he indicated his belief that with give and 
take on both sides, important new agree- 
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“Before I found Vat 69 Gold, friends 
were hard to come by. Now they 
come by all the time?’ 


“T used to call up the 
lady that gives you the 
right time, just to have 
somebody to talk to. 


At last I could afford to 
entertain. It had that 
famous Vat 69 label on 
the outside. What was on the inside 
was even better. And the price tag. 

I had to look at it twice to believe it. 

I said to somebody at the office, 
‘Hey, I found Vat Gold? She said, 
‘Let’s have a party at your place’ 
She brought her friends. Now 
they’re my friends. I hope the 
time lady doesn’t miss me too — 
much?’ — 
Vat 69 Gold. The upwardly Bae. 
mobile Scotch. 












Then I found Vat Gold. 








Where to eat out in the Chicago 
area when the only place you can think of 
is the same old place. 


The same old place probably 
isn’t bad. But American Express® 
would like you to know about 
® some new spots that are simply 
great. And some old places that you may 
not have discovered yet. 

Of course, many more restaurants 
accept the American Express Card than 
just those appearing on these pages. They 
all have a shield on the door. 

You'll find a restaurant for every dish 
and every mood. And you can feel secure 
knowing you can pay for food, drink and 
entertainment on the Card. 

Here, then, is a great selection of 
restaurants in this area. 


For the consummate 
gourmet. 


A touch of tarragon, a soupcon of 
garlic, a dinner fit for you! A fine wine, a 
splendid dessert, all a gourmet could want. 

Four Torches. 1960 N. Lincoln Park 
West, 248-5505. “In” spot for gourmet 
diners, music buffs, and celebrities. Con- 
tinental and American cuisine, fine wines, 
and excellent service. 

The Consort. In the Continental 
Plaza Hotel, 943-7200. Rooftop dining 
and International cuisine at lunch and 
dinner. Breathtaking view of Chicago. 


Arley’s. 2900 S. Highland Ave., 
Downers Grove, 964-0550. A West subur- 
ban tradition of great food and fine service 
from people who care. Spirited, adventure- 
some, evocative. Entertainment nightly. 

Lander’s Chalet. 1916 E. Higgins Rd., 
Elk Grove, 439-2040. Fine Continental 
cuisine. Breakfast, lunch and dinner 
seven days a week. Entertainment and 
dancing nightly. Banquet facilities. 

Sharko’s. Villa Park and 2 Chicago- 
land locations. (Check local listing.) 
Gourmet dining at its finest. Continental 
menu, “where dining is entertainment.” 


Palumbo’s Restaurant. 19 W.Ogden, 
Westmont, 852-6363. Authentic Conti- 
nental cuisine. For the hungry gourmet. 

Farmer’s Daughter. 145th & La- 
Grange Rd., Orland Park, 349-2330. Gour- 
met dining at its finest. Enjoy the elegant 
atmosphere. Holiday Award winner. 








Have a night on the town —on the Card. 


Impale a prawn. 


Or spear a salmon. If fish is your 
oyster, you can hardly get better seafood 
than at these fine restaurants. 

Ireland’s Oyster House. 500 N. La 
Salle St., 337-2020. Nautical atmosphere 
and marine fixtures in the maindining room. 
Broiled Maine lobster is the house specialty. 


Sea Gull. 400 E. Randolph, 527- 
1390. Seating in four separate areas. 
Intimate atmosphere. Continental style 
of cooking and service. 

Restaurant Tango. 3127 N. Sheridan, 
935-0350. A place for eating fish and very 
tasty appetizers. Unique and enjoyable. 

Wrigley Building Restaurant. 
Michigan Ave., 944-7600. Enjoy seafood 
from Boston or fondue Bourguignonne. 
Choice wine list. 

Aylward’s. North Ave. and Gary 
Road, West Chicago, 231-1900. One of 
Chicago's West suburban landmark 
restaurants. House specialties are Dover 
sole and chicken Kiev. Open seven days 
a week. 


Bring the family. 

Here are some places that are reason- 
able family-oriented restaurants. Places 
that kids love and places that love kids. 

Red Coach Grill. 10249 W. Irving, 
Schiller Park (at Howard Johnson’s), 
671-4230. Early American setting. Prime 
ribs of beef with popovers and elaborate 
salad bar. Lunch and dinner daily. 

Sherwood Forest Inn. 8354 West 
Irving Park Rd., 625-7060. Exceptional 
dining in Chicago's most elegant restau- 
rant. American and Continental cuisine. 


A good steak, the hardest 
meal to cook right. 


There's more to a good steak or prime 
ribs than rare, medium or well done. 


Eli’s The Place For Steaks. 215 E. 
Chicago Ave., 642-1393. Every night is 
the right night here. Serving superb 
steaks seven days a week. 

Al Farber’s. 2300 Lincoln Park West, 
LA 5-7375. Famed steak room specializes 
in eye of the prime rib, charcoal-broiled, 
aged prime steaks. 


Lawry’s The Prime Rib. 100 E. 
Ontario, 787-5000. This famed West 
Coast restaurant has recently opened on 
Chicago’s Near North Side. Prime rib 
carved tableside. Salad and Yorkshire 
pudding. 


Marina City Restaurants. 300 N. 
State St., 321-0786. Steaks, chops, sea- 
food. Relaxed and gracious dining with 
view of Chicago's skyline and river. 

The Plantation. 201 E. Ogden Ave., 
Westmont, 968-7280. Steak and seafood. 
Intimate atmosphere. Entertainment 
nightly. 

Medium Rare Steak House. 10301 
Southwest Hwy., Chicago Ridge, 424- 
9490. A Southwest suburban landmark. 
Prime beef and cocktails served in a mag- 
nificent setting. Chicago's home of the 
steak by weight. 


An International flavor. 


iOlé for enchiladas! Vive le filet 
mignon! Foreign intrigue without a visa— 
just the American Express Card! 

Ron of Japan. 230 E. Ontario, 
644-6500. A luxurious Japanese steak 
establishment. Skilled cooks from Japan 
work right at your table. Bibs are used 
instead of napkins. 

The Taberna. 303 East Ohio St., 
329-0262. The Greek tavern, a fine res- 
taurant in the Time/Life Building in the 


heart of Chicago’s Gold Coast. Experience 


the finest food and drink in Old World 
tradition and surroundings. 


The Red Star Inn. 4179 W. Irving 
Park Rd., 286-7788. Amid hospitable 
surroundings, German specialties such as 
zwiebelfleisch au gratin and wiener 
schnitzel are served. Also a wide variety 
of seafood, broiled entrées and prime rib. 


Wellington Inn. McDonald’s Plaza, 
Oak Brook, 325-8070. The spirit of the 
Duke. The great taste of beef Wellington 
and International cuisine. 


Old Prague Restaurant. 5928 W. 
Cermak Rd., Cicero, TO 3-1106. Enjoy 
an evening in one of Cicero's historic 
restaurants. Featuring many European 
dishes in an exciting Old World 
atmosphere. 


Kona Kai. In the Marriott Motor 
Hotel, 693-4444. Polynesian cuisine 
at its finest. You will be amazed at 
the extensive selection of au- 
thentic drinks. 

Agostino’s. Delaware and 
State, 642-8540. Specialties on 
the menu include baked chicken 
Vesuvio, veal Parmigiana, and baked 
clams. Entertainment in the lounge. 








Please don't eat the picture 





























Armando’s. 100 E. Superior, 337- 
7672. A mainstay in the city’s restaurant 
picture. Armando’s specializes in Italian 
cuisine and carefully aged steaks. 


Places clients love. 


Here are some places that not only 
offer fine food but a lift for the spirits as 
well. Music is an aid to digestion. Dancing 
takes off the calories. And entertainment 
takes your mind off the cares of the day. 


The Pinnacle. Holiday Inn Lake 
Shore, 943-9200. Exciting revolving sup- 
per club with a floor-to-ceiling view of 
Chicago's skyline and lakefront. 

Don Roth’s Blackhawk. Wabash at 
Randolph, 726-0100. A Chicago tradi- 
tion for 53 years. Superb prime beef from 
the rolling cart, world-famous saga of the 
spinning salad bowl. 


Greene’s West. 8624 W. 95th, 
Hickory Hills, 598-6680. Intimate atmo- 
sphere and good food add up to a good 
luncheon ordinner. Entertainment nightly. 


Richard’s Restaurant. 3011 S. 
Harlem, Berwyn, 788-9066. Enjoy a fine 
meal in this long-established suburban 
restaurant. Piano bar nightly. 


Stockyard Inn. 4178 S. Halsted, 
927-5580. Enjoy prime aged beef at this 
famous Chicago landmark located in 
Chicago's stockyard district. 

Sully’s. 555 Southwest Ave., Kanka- 
kee, (815) 939-1210. Businessmen’s 
luncheons served Monday thru Friday. 
The finest in afternoon dining. 


The Flame. 17 W. 362 Roosevelt 
Rd., Villa Park, 833-1310. And, 803 Joliet 
Rd., Countryside, 352-3442. Relaxed, 
quiet dining. The specialty of the house is \ 
prime rib. Dancing and entertainment 
in a beautiful setting. | 
Kings Palace. 4315 Lincoln Ave., 
Lisle (Rte. 53 & E-W Tollway), 971-2180. 
Sam Sutter welcomes you to where fun 
begins and never ends. For an evening 
of fun and a night to remember. | 


If you’re not a Cardmember, 
just call 800-528-8000 or pick up 
an application wherever the Card 
is honored. The American Express® 
Card is more than just a credit card. 
It opens doors for you at hotels, 
restaurants, stores and resorts. And 
you can use the Card for rental 
cars, airline tickets, sporting | 
events, and cultural events. 


©American Express Company, 1974 











Cranberry interior with crushed velour 
seating area 
4 Last year Mustang Il 
outsold all its so-called 
“competition” com- 
bined. And the success 
car of '74 is doing it again in 1975 
We've made Mustang II more exciting 
than ever 

The Special Silver Ghiz 
above is a magnificent expression of 





ictured 


the Mustang II success story. The 
Mustang II Ghia with optional Silver 


Luxury Group 

We believe we have created a 
The level of style and 
luxury is uncommonly high 


small car classic 


The body lines flow gracefully 
over a rich silver metallic finish. Note, 
too, the classic half vinyl roof, opera 
windows and the dramatic moon-roof 
option —a one-way window to the 
world 

The interior is every bit as special 
as the exterior: body-contoured bucket 
seats, the seating area a rich cranberry 
crushed velour; thick carpeting, even 
carpeting in the trunk; an instrument 
panel framed in burled walnut wood 
tone trim; tachometer; a quartz crystal 
digital clock 
Impressive List of Standard 
Features. The Mustang II Silver Ghia 
in common with the entire Mustang II 
family, comes with a 4-speed trans- 
mission, front disc brakes, rack 
and pinion steering, gas-saving steel- 
belted radials and solid state 


ignition, standard 


wtEnwwy > 
SEE 





More Exciting Choices Than Ever. 


This year, you can 


YY. personalize your 
vy Mustang II Ghia with 
such options as the newly available 
302 V-8, or you can choose from two 
other gas-stingy engines: a standard 
overhead cam 4 or optional V-6. Other 
options shown include cast aluminum 
spoke wheels, moon-roof, automatic 
transmission, AM-FM stereo radio 
Look close at Ford Mustang II for 
75. Ghia, 2-door hardtop, 3-door 2+2 


and Mach 1. Ford's small personal 


luxury cars. See them at your local 
Ford Dealer 





A dramatic option: the moon-roof 


The closer you look, the better we look. 


FORD MUSTANG I 


FORD DIVISION C Sond 


ments could be reached on a step-by- 
step basis. I hope that when the Pres- 
ident consults with congressional leaders 
before he leaves, they will assure him of 
maximum support and encouragement. 
It is extremely important in these 
personal talks between the two leaders 
that they break down some of the un- 
reasonable fears on both sides and agree 
at least on guidelines for continuing ne- 
gotiations by Dr. Kissinger and our 
other officials on SALT and other mat- 
ters in order that more comprehensive 
agreements can be reached when Mr. 
Brezhnev visits the U.S. next spring. 
W. Averell Harriman 
Washington, D.C. 


The writer, who was F.D.R.’s envoy 
to Moscow during World War II, was 
the principal U.S. negotiator of the 1963 
limited ban on nuclear tests. 


Europe's soft underbelly may not be 
far from Communism’s grasp. As Amer- 
icans, we should ready ourselves for the 
possibility of a partial Communist take- 
over in Europe. We must either bend 
our idealism in favor of friendly co-ex- 
istence or more actively support the anti- 
Communist forces in Southern Europe. 

Janice L. Morrison 
Leawood, Kans. 





Rhoda Tackles Football 
Rhoda is the best thing to happen to 
Monday night TV including pro football. 
Before, TV was boring, and complaints 
to my football-watching husband were 
useless because there really wasn’t any- 
thing else worth watching. Now he takes 
time out from the game so that I can en- 

joy Rhoda. He likes it too. 

(Mrs.) Tootie Jackoniski 
Houston 


Why such a gush of purple journal- 
ism hell-bent on convincing us that the 
heirs of Mack Sennett, Buster Keaton 
or Charlie Chaplin are a few MTM sit- 
uation comedies? 

Cuteness and perkiness are not the 
stuff of great or even good comedy. Real 
comedy always has a touch of insanity, 
and there’s no madness at MTM. That 
enterprise is more a matter of comput- 
erized, businesslike calculation. 

Television, Mary and Rhoda includ- 
ed, is still aiming down at what it con- 
siders to be the broadest possible audi- 
ence. It is not because of any lack of 
talent, but rather because of the indus- 
try’s opinion and our own lazy expec- 
tations of what TV should or could be. 

Cash Lockhart Clay 
St. Louis 


Since when are females in their 30s 
known as “girls”? Come on now. If Car- 
roll O’Connor and Edward Asner had 
been on the cover, would you have re- 
ferred to them as “TV’s Funny Boys”? 

Patricia Henderson 
Newark 
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FORUM 


Whoever wrote the article on Mary 
Tyler Moore and Valerie Harper is suf- 
fering from a terminal case of cutesie. 
Normally I would have groaned or 
hissed at the atrocious gags and half-wit- 
ted attempts to outwit MTM’s superwits, 
but I didn’t have enough energy left to 
react. After all, I had just been nearly 
punnelled to death. 

(Mrs.) Kathryn Brock 
San Diego 





Let ’Em Burn? 


Concerning the Government’s new 
policy of letting certain forest fires burn 
[Oct. 28]: there must be a better way. I 
can’t believe that officials will ever ex- 
plain their position successfully to the 
public. 

As long as the cost of lumber, news- 
print and other wood-based products 
keeps rising, and as long as Administra- 
tion policy calls for sacrifice because of 
shortages, it seems penny-wise and 
pound-foolish to allow the destruction, 
in minutes, of what it takes a century and 
more for Mother Nature to produce. 

Caleb Frantz 
Bethel, Pa. 


The new National Park Service pol- 
icy is wonderful. Of course fire should be 
controlled when it is a hazard to human 
life, real property and forest areas of 
high economic value. But natural fire 
should be allowed to rage across forests 
of no timber value or parks where log- 
ging is not permitted. In this way the 
ecosystem is renewed. 

Since World War LI our population 
has changed from rural to urban. In the 
process of urbanization the public has 
forgotten everything it knew about for- 
ests, wildlife and ecosystems. The re-ed- 
ucation process after years of lessons 
from Smokey the Bear is going to be 
nearly impossible. 

James E. Forbes 
Averill Park, N_Y. 





Old Soldier's Tale 

To me, one of the best stories about 
General George S. Patton tells of the 
time he was a lieutenant attached to 
John Pershing’s punitive expedition 
chasing Pancho Villa into ignominy 
down in Chihuahua. Patton hauled in, 
trussed to his car’s hood like a prime 
winter-killed buck, the body of a boun- 
tied and renowned Villista “general.” 
He had bagged the man with his pistol. 
Your reviewer can say what he will 
{Oct. 28], but the old s.o.b. was the best 
fighting general this country produced 
in 100 years. Blumenson’s book should 
make today’s bland Pentagon executives 

shrink into their swivel chairs. 
Bill Davidson 
Alamosa, Colo. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


The stress that accom- 
panies a death in the family 
creates a difficult climate 
for making decisions. 

But decisions must be 
made, and one of the most 
important is the choice of a 
funeral director. Now may 
be a good time to do a 
little thinking about it. 


Most people You'll find 


the choice 


choose easier when you 
have a funeral 

a funeral director close by 

director who is affiliated 


with 


when they're National 
Selected 
least able Morticians. 
to think Wher you talk 
= with him, you'll 
about it. find he meets the 
highest standards of 
service through his 
adherence to NSM's Code 
of Good Funeral Practice. 
You'll find a wide selection 
in a broad range of prices, 
with full disclosure of 
information on costs and 
what is included. And 
equally important, you'll 
find him most responsive 
to your wishes. 

Choosing the funeral 
director in your community 
who displays the NSM 
emblem of good practice is 
one decision you can make 
with confidence. 


MEMBER 


PEOPLE 
YOU 
CAN 
COUNT 


For information write 
Consumer Information Bureau, Inc. 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 


A subsidiary of 


National Selected Morticians 
Independent —International 
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LABOR 


A Costly Coal Showdown 


One of the worst threats hanging 
over the economy has been the pros- 
pect that 120,000 members of the 
United Mine Workers would stop dig- 
ging coal next week, when their union 
contracts expire. A mine strike would 
reduce U.S. energy supplies more than 
the Arab oil embargo last winter did; 
it would cause factory shutdowns and 
layoffs in industries far beyond the coal 
fields, and it would seriously worsen 
the gathering recession. For a while, a 
strike had seemed almost inevitable. 


But late last week the outlook 
brightened a bit, and the chance 
improved for the nation to avoid 


a long, damaging coal strike after 
all—though at the heavy price of a 
settlement that will add to inflationary 
pressures. 

Feisty Mood. As the week ended, 
union and management negotiators 
made some encouraging progress. They 
had been racing a kind of deadline with- 
in a deadline: a new contract had to 
be on the table early this week if rank- 
and-file miners were to be able to rat- 
ify it in a union-wide vote by the Nov. 
12 expiration of the old agreement. At 
week’s end there was still a chance 
that they could succeed—and it would 
then be up to the miners themselves 
to decide whether the pits could be 
kept open. 

If a pact really is signed and rat- 


U.M.W.'S MILLER SUITS UP TO ENTER MINE 
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ified, the nation can only heave a sigh 
of relief. Peace seems to have been won 
essentially by the coal operators caving 
in to the union’s insistence on wage and 
benefit increases roughly equal to the 
39% over three years that 1.4 million 
steelworkers won last April, plus a long 
list of costly noneconomic demands. 
Even so, those demands are better met 
without a strike than after a walkout 
that could have crippled the economy. 

Going into the negotiations, the rank 
and file were in a feisty mood and fully 
aware of their new power in an era of 
scarcer, costlier energy. Expressing the 
attitude of the majority, West Virginia 
Miner Jim (“Catfish”) Barlow, 27, said: 
“This time we are going to get some- 
thing or we're going to shut down ev- 
erything—everything. I feel we got to get 
it now or it’s gonna be too late.” 

The union in early September hand- 
ed the coal companies a 54-page list of 
demands. They covered improved train- 
ing and grievance procedures, greater 
participation in determining work 
schedules, and a number of safety provi- 
sions, including the right of a miner to 
leave his place at work if he feels that he 
is in imminent danger. The U.M.W. also 
demanded a big increase in pensions, 
which now provide retired miners with 
a maximum of $150 a month (v. $625 for 
auto workers), plus a cost-of-living esca- 
lator. All that in addition toa basic wage 
increase at least as fat as the one in steel. 
A steel-type settlement would theoreti- 
cally raise the average hourly wage in 
the mines by 20% in the first year, to 
$7.40; that would put the miners ahead 
of both the steelworkers (average hourly 
wage: $7.13) and the auto workers 


WEST VIRGINIA MINERS CHANGE SHIFT AT PIT NEAR BENWOOD 





($5.63). The miners argue that their pay 
has risen much less than the price of 
coal, which has jumped from $7.07 a ton 
in 1971 to $12 or $15 today, with spot 
prices (for immediate delivery) leaping 
as high as $120 a ton. They also point to 
coal companies’ profits: at some large 
firms, earnings have tripled and even 
quadrupled this year. 

Old-line coal companies initially re- 
jected most of the demands out of hand, 
arguing that giving in on the noneco- 
nomic items especially would mean 
knuckling under to worker interference 
with management prerogatives. Even- 
tually, the impasse was broken by the so- 
called “captive mines” owned by steel 
companies. Their representatives ap- 


Weakening Picture 


The economic news was about as 
bad as a party in power could imag- 
ine for a pre-election week. The 
U.S. unemployment rate in October 
climbed to 6%, the highest in almost 
three years and a rate exceeded only 
slightly and rarely since 1961. The 
Government's index of leading indi- 
cators—those that serve as clues to 
the future direction of the economy 
—fell 2.5% in September, its sharp- 
est drop in more than 23 years. Pro- 
ductivity, or output per man-hour of 
the nation’s workers, skidded at an 
annual rate of 3% in the third quar- 
ter. Falling productivity pushes up 
employers’ labor costs and puts more 
upward pressure on prices. There was 
a smidgen of good news too: First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York cut 
its prime rate on business loans an- 
other quarter point, to 10.75%. But 
taken together, the week’s indicators 
sketched a distressingly clear picture 
ofa rapidly weakening economy 
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parently brought industry colleagues 
around with the argument that big con- 
cessions in fringe benefits and working 
conditions might actually improve mine 
productivity, which has been slipping 
steadily. 

The steel companies also were less 
than adamant against granting the coal 
miners the same wage terms that they 
had already agreed on with the steel- 
workers’ union. And they had another 
compelling reason to want a settlement: 
they would be hurt more quickly than 
any other industry by a coal strike. 

Crucial Test. Soft coal now provides 
20% of U.S. energy; a U.M.W. strike 
would slash production of it by 75%. 
Coal is used to generate 50% of the na- 
tion’s electric power, and utilities would 
have to begin cutting power generation 
anywhere from two to twelve weeks af- 
ter a coal strike began, depending on 
the size of their stockpiles. Yet long be- 
fore most utilities began running short 
of coal, the nation’s steel mills would be 
crippled. The mills have about a 30-day 
stockpile of coking coal on hand, but in 
the event of a strike they would have to 
cut production immediately in order to 
Stretch out these stocks. After two 
weeks, output would be down 50%. With 
steel already in short supply, the effects 
would show up rapidly in layoffs by com- 
panies that turn out autos, machinery, 
appliances and ships. After four to six 
weeks, havoc in production and employ- 
ment would begin to snowball through- 
out the economy. 

It is still possible that the miners will 
reject the contract that their new lead- 
er, Arnold R. Miller, is negotiating. The 
bargaining has been a crucial test for 
the U.M.W.’s soft-spoken, austerely se- 
rious reform president. Miller, 51, is a 
former miner who was forced to retire 
in 1970 (without a pension) because of 
the black-lung disease he had picked up 
in 22 years in the pits. Two years later 
he handily won a special election that 
ousted the corrupt, high-living regime 
that had been headed for ten years by 
W.A. (“Tony”) Boyle. Boyle, who was 
later convicted of conspiracy in the 1970 
murder of a rival for power, Joseph A. 
Yablonski, had run the U.M.W. in the 
tradition of autocracy and cronyism be- 
gun by John L. Lewis. 

Miller has tried to make the union 
more democratic. One of his innovations 
is rank-and-file ratification of new con- 
tracts—a notion that John L. would 
never have tolerated. Yet Miller has still 
to win the trust of many of the union’s 
794 locals. The mine workers’ increasing 
fondness for illegal wildcat strikes 
—some West Virginia miners walked 
out recently to support a protest against 
the use of “dirty” books in local schools 
—has earned the U.M.W. a reputation 
in some corporate quarters as the na- 
tion’s least disciplined union. Miller is 
on the edge of success in his first deal- 
ings with the mine owners; he must still 
demonstrate that he has the muscle to 
sell an agreement to his own members. 
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The Gentlemanly Sacking of Sawhill 


A bureaucrat struggling for power 
in Washington has to tread a fine line: 
he must push his ideas vigorously, but 
not so vigorously as to offend those who 
have more clout than he. Federal En- 
ergy Administrator John C. Sawhill 
stepped over the line, and last week he 
paid the price. President Ford held a sur- 
prise news conference to announce Saw- 
hill’s resignation, which Ford had re- 
quested the week before. It was the first 
public—though gentlemanly—sacking 
of a top official since Ford took office. 

The episode cemented the power of 
Secretary of the Interior Rogers C.B. 
Morton as the nation’s chief energy 
policymaker. Ford last month named 
Morton head of a new Energy Resourc- 
es Council, and he explained Sawhill’s 
ouster by saying that Morton had a right 
to name his own team of subordinate 
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policymakers. The President then intro- 
duced its new members: 

> Andrew E. Gibson, 52, an almost 
unknown shipping executive and former 
Government official, who will succeed 
Sawhill as head of the FEA at year’s end. 
Gibson captained a World War II troop- 
and cargo-carrying Liberty ship when 
he was only 22, later became a senior 
vice president of Grace Lines, head of 
the U.S. Maritime Administration and 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. He 
is known as a no-nonsense executive. 

> Robert C. Seamans Jr., 56, who 
will become head of the Energy Re- 
search and Development Administra- 
tion, an agency to be formed by merg- 
ing most of the functions of the Atomic 
Energy Commission with those of sev- 
eral other Government research offices. 
Seamans, an M.LT.-trained physicist, 
was Secretary of the Air Force from 1969 
to 1973; in that post he complained that 
he was not informed about the bomb- 
ing of Cambodia. 

> William A. Anders, 41, a former 
astronaut, who will take over what re- 
mains of the AEC (basically its safety and 
regulatory operations). He will succeed 


Dixy Lee Ray, 60, who has been the 
highest-ranking woman in the Admin- 
istration. Ray will become Assistant 
Secretary of State for Oceans and In- 
ternational Environmental and Scientif- 
ic Matters—an office that was created 
in 1973 but never filled. 

That there is no place for Sawhill 
on this team is no great surprise. Saw- 
hill, 38, who took over FEA last May, 
pushed for stronger energy conservation 
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measures than the Administration was 
willing to adopt; Morton tends to favor 
increasing U.S, energy production as an 
alternative way of reducing dependence 
on high-priced imported oil. Sawhill of- 
ten bypassed bureaucratic channels to 
plug his programs directly in the White 
House and on Capitol Hill. 

He won some battles; he successfully 
resisted pressure for quick decontrol of 
domestic oil prices. But in September 
he testified to a Senate subcommittee 
that the U.S. had no short-term policy 
for reversing the rise in world oil prices; 
the remark angered Henry Kissinger. 
Last month Sawhill sealed his doom. 
Disobeying White House orders to keep 
quiet, he went on television to explain 
his proposal for a 10¢- to 30¢-per-gal. 
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federal tax on gasoline after the Admin- 
istration had rejected the idea. Morton 
said last week that Sawhill was being re- 
moved for lack of “executive compat- 
ibility.” Ford asserted that Sawhill will 
be offered a “first-class assignment” in 
the Administration, but no one seems 
to know what it might be. 

The irony of Sawhill’s downfall, in 
the words of one Administration offi- 
cial, “is that Ford will probably end up 
recommending many of Sawhill’s pro- 
posals by next June.” If the President is 
still unwilling to ask for a gasoline tax, 
he might possibly accept mandatory 
measures to discourage auto travel or 
tax credits for homeowners who invest 
in better insulation or storm windows. 
In fact, the Administration has little 
choice but to push conservation harder; 
there is not much chance of increasing 
US. energy production enough in the 
next three years or so to reduce the 
heavy drain that the high price of for- 
eign oil is imposing on the U.S. balance 
of payments. Ford himself hinted last 
week that mandatory conservation mea- 
sures may be necessary if the voluntary 
steps that he has urged do not fulfill his 
goal of reducing oil imports by | mil- 
lion bbl. a day. 
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Mexican Bonanza 


Green, soggy and buzzing with flies, 
the state of Tabasco at the southeastern 
tip of Mexico has had some modest lo- 
cal fame as an oil region for decades. 
Now it has suddenly become the center 
of the most exciting mystery story in 
world petroleum. By drilling deeper 
than ever before—as far as three miles 
into the geological subbasement— Mex- 
ican engineers have found a much big- 
ger reservoir of oil than anyone had sus- 
pected was there, a subterranean lake 
of petroleum three or four miles wide 
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Though the first of the new deep 
wells came in more than two years ago, 
no one outside Mexico paid much at- 
tention until last month, when an 
ARCO executive mentioned the find to 
Presidential Assistant L. William Seid- 
man. Ever since, oilmen have been try- 
ing to estimate the size of the discovery, 
with no help from Mexican officials, 
who insist that they just do not know. 
Some skeptics place the reserves as low 
as | billion bbl., which would have sig- 
nificance only to Mexico. But other es- 
timates, including the one now accept- 
ed in Washington, cluster around 15 
billion bbl. If that figure proves to be cor- 
rect, it would rank Mexico in about the 
same class as Nigeria among the heavy- 
weights of world oil. 

Whatever the size, the Tabascan 
strike is probably Mexico's biggest 
ever;* it already has turned Mexico from 
an oil importer to an exporter of 60,000 
bbl. a day. The impact, reports TIME 
Correspondent Bernard Diederich, has 


*And of more immediate world importance than 
a strike reported last week in the Norwegian North 
Sea just below the Arctic, Oil exists there in quan- 
tity but under 4,800 feet of water; the technology 
does not now exist to get it out at acceptable cost 





already been felt in the Tabascan cap- 
ital of Villahermosa, where land prices 
have soared as much as 2,000% and ho- 
tel space is at a premium. Tabascan 
Governor Mario Trujillo Garcia predicts 
that Villahermosa's population, now 
150,000, will double in eight years. Out 
in the countryside, where rainfall of up 
to 400 inches a year keeps 40% of the 
land under water, the rapid change is 
not appreciated. The oil belongs to Pe- 
mex, the state oil monopoly; farmers re- 
ceive money only for their land and no 
petroleum royalties. “They are worried 
that our drilling will ruin their fishing,” 
says a Pemex engineer aboard the Chac, 
a marine drilling platform named for 
the Mayan rain god, as two fishermen 
glide by in a dugout canoe. 

New Weight. Other Mexicans are 
enjoying the new weight that oil gives 
them in world councils. Within two 
years, Mexican officials think that the 
country could be exporting 200,000 bbl 
a day, enough to put it in the same league 
with member producers of the Organi- 
zation of the Petroleum Exporting 
Countries. Indeed, Mexican officials are 
expected to begin sitting in on OPEC 
meetings soon as observers. Mexican 
President Luis Echeverria Alvarez told 
President Ford last month that Mexico 
would export its oil at world prices, di- 
luting hopes that it might undercut those 
vastly inflated quotes. These just might 
begin coming down soon anyway. A 
Saudi Arabian official last week report- 
edly told delegates to the Arab summit 
at Rabat that his nation would shortly 
make a unilateral price cut of less than 
10%; officially, the Saudis denied the re- 
port. In any case, the U.S. is pleased to 
welcome Mexico to the ranks of oil ex- 
porters. Though Mexico will sell some 
of its exported oil to other Latin Amer- 
ican countries, most will go to the US., 
which will be happy to buy it. It would 
be a relatively safe and geographically 
close substitute for some of the Arab oil 
imports that could be cut off at any time 
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Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink 
before lunch or dinner. No wonder Dry Sack, 
the man's sherry, isso popular 
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Today people not only want a great 
tasting cigarette, but one that’s low in 
“tar” and nicotine. Nothing’s simple 
anymore. 


process and modern filtering system 
we've managed to lower the “tar” and 
nicotine and still give you a cigarette 
with full rich flavor for you to enjoy. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


1 That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health 








13 mg. “tar,” 0.9 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Mar. '74 
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ANTITRUST 


Jail for More Price Fixers? 


“Go to jail” is a common command 
in the ever-popular game Monopoly. But 
in the real world, businessmen who 
break antitrust laws are hardly ever put 
behind bars; only 38 violators of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act have been sen- 
tenced to jail in that law’s 84-year his- 
tory. Now that situation could be chang- 
ing. As part of its struggle against the 
nation’s roaring inflation, the Ford Ad- 
ministration has announced plans for a 
sweeping new assault against anticom- 
petitive practices, including price-fixing 
conspiracies and agreements between 
companies not to sell in each other's 
prime market areas. 

The President, in his economic mes- 
sage last month, recommended a max- 
imum fine of $1 million, v. the present 
$50,000, against corporations that vi- 
olate the antitrust laws. Last week At- 
torney General William Saxbe added 
that the Department of Justice will 
more frequently bring criminal charges 
against businessmen it catches partic- 
ipating in price-fixing conspiracies. 
When Congress returns after the elec- 
tions, the department will press it to clas- 
sify antitrust violations as felonies rath- 
er than misdemeanors and increase the 
maximum prison sentence for such vi- 
olations to five years, from one year at 
present. (Even that sentence is almost 
never imposed; the longest jail terms 
meted out to executives convicted in 
the notorious 1961 electrical-equipment 
price-fixing case, for example, were for 
30 days.) “Executives are not in the 
throes of an irresistible impulse when 
they fix prices,” Saxbe argues. “They 
violate the law deliberately.” 

Sugar Probe. The Justice Depart- 
ment also has begun digging on its own 
for evidence of collusion in suspiciously 
large price rises, rather than waiting 
for complaints as it usually does. Last 
week Saxbe disclosed that trustbusters 
are looking for evidence that price fix- 
ing is inflating the cost of such foods 
as beef, milk, bread and especially sug- 
ar, which in the past year has rock- 
eted from 14¢ per Ib. wholesale to a 
record 46¢. The Council on Wage and 
Price Stability also will hold hearings 
to determine whether sugar refiners are 
making undue profits. Justice teams are 
further sifting through data about oil- 
company price hikes and casting a sus- 
picious eye al price rises in such in- 
dustries as steel, copper, lead and drugs, 
which are dominated by a relatively 
few giant corporations. Legal as well 
as illegal price fixing has become a tar- 
get. Last week Saxbe called on Con- 
gress to scrap the federal legislation 
that enables states to enforce “fair trade” 
laws, which prohibit retailers from sell- 
ing many products at prices below those 
set by the manufacturer—a move that 
should have been made long ago. 
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How much can the new campaign 
really diminish inflation? That, of 
course, depends upon how vigorously 
it is pursued and how much price fix- 
ing the Government can actually un- 
cover. Trustbusting crusades are always 
vulnerable to political pressures, a point 
underscored when the Nixon White 
House prodded the Justice Department 
to permit ITT to keep Hartford Fire In- 
surance Co. despite the Administration’s 
initial, loudly voiced opposition to con- 
glomerate mergers. ITT did agree in 
1971 to sell off some lesser firms, but it 
has still not disposed of its 52% in- 
terest in Avis, Inc.; last week the Jus- 
tice Department moved to appoint a 
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Assistant Attorney General Thomas E 
Kauper, the nation’s chief trustbuster, 
argues that “historically, price fixing 
has been endemic when the economy 
comes off [wage-price] controls, because 
the public expects increases anyway.” 
But most experts believe that in order 
to make a really sizable dent in in- 
flation by use of the antitrust weapon, 
the Government would have to weak- 
en giant companies that have the mar- 
ket power to make price increases stick 
even in times of recession—and with- 
out resorting to conspiracy. Under pres- 
ent law, that would be a tortuous and 
time-consuming task even if the Ad- 
ministration were persuaded politically 
and philosophically that it should be 
undertaken. 

Democratic Senator Philip A. Hart 
of Michigan, chairman of the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, has intro- 
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TRUSTBUSTER KAUPER IN WASHINGTON OFFICE; ATTORNEY GENERAL SAXBE 
Stiff fines and prison terms to stop inflation by conspiracy. 


trustee to force divestiture of the car- 
rental firm. 

Some non-Government experts be- 
lieve that a single-minded attack on 
price fixing now could yield at least a 
limited slowdown of inflation. Yale 
Economist Merton J. Peck, a member 
of the Council of Economic Advisers 
under President Johnson, sees little 
chance that political pressure will de- 
ter prosecution of such cases: the most 
fervent conservatives consider price fix- 
ing a sin against the free market. Mur- 
ray L. Weidenbaum, the newest mem- 
ber of TIME’s Board of Economists, is 
convinced that successful attacks on 
price-fixing conspiracies would slow the 
pace of price increases “not only among 
companies that are on the receiving 
end of antitrust prosecution, but also 
among companies that know they de- 
serve to be.” 

But how prevalent is price fixing? 


duced a bill that would make the job eas- 
ier. Under Hart's measure, if four firms 
or fewer account for 50% of the sales in 
an industry, or if there has been no sub- 
stantial price competition between two 
or more firms during a three-year pe- 
riod, those firms could be taken to court 
and adjudged monopolies. They would 
then be automatically subject to court- 
ordered reorganizations aimed at in- 
creasing competition. That could mean 
forcing the companies to give up con- 
tracts, sell off assets or give away pat- 
ent rights. 

Hart's bill is probably too radical to 
pass Congress in its present form; it 
smacks of the “bigness is badness” phi- 
losophy, which Americans have never 
really accepted. No justification exists 
for price fixing, however; whether or not 
the Administration's antitrust campaign 
substantially reduces inflation, it is 
worth pursuing. 
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THE WORLD FOOD CRISIS 


For nation shall rise against nation ... and there shall be 
famines and troubles; these are the beginnings of sorrows. 
—Mark 13:8 


Nothing is older to man than his struggle for food. From 
the time the early hunters stalked the mammoths and the 
first sedentary “farmers” scratched the soil to coax scrawny 
grain to grow, man has battled hunger. History is replete 
with his failures. The Bible chronicles one famine after an- 
other; food was in such short supply in ancient Athens that vis- 
iting ships had to share their stores with the city; Romans 
prayed at the threshold of Olympus for food. 

Every generation in medieval Europe suffered famine. The 
poor ate cats, dogs and the droppings of birds; some starving 
mothers ate their children. In the 20th century, periods of ex- 
treme hunger drove Soviet citizens to cannibalism, and as 
late as 1943, floods destroyed so much of Bengal’s crops that 
deaths from starvation reached the millions. 

After World War II, however, it seemed that man at long 
last was winning the battle against hunger. Bumper harvests 
in many nations, notably the U.S., created food surpluses in 
the West, while the development of “miracle seeds” brought 
the hope that the densely populated poor countries would 
soon attain self-sufficiency. Then, in the past two years, this 
optimism turned to despair as hunger and famine began rav- 
aging hundreds of millions of the poorest citizens in at least 
40 nations. Much of the ground gained in the battle for food 
seemed lost as the world’s harvest in 1972 was roughly 3% 
short of meeting demands. This year’s harvest has also been 
disappointing, and experts now question whether man can 
prevent widespread starvation. 

The world’s reserves* of grain have reached a 22-year 
low, equal to about 26 days’ supply, compared with a 95-day 
supply in 1961, according to Lester Brown, a leading U.S. 
food expert. Low harvests and high prices have forced the tra- 
ditional surplus-producing nations to curtail the amount of 
food that they normally give as aid to the hungry nations. 
For example, unless the U.S. adopts an expanded program, 
American aid this year will drop 50% in some categories. 
Sales of food are also shrinking. Argentina, Brazil, Thailand, 
Burma and the Common Market nations have restricted food 
exports. Several weeks ago, President Ford blocked the sale 
of some 10 million metric tons of grain to the Soviets and is 
permitting them to buy scarcely one-fifth of that amount. 
Ford feared that massive sales to the Soviet Union could in- 
flate food prices in the U.S, 


gainst this gloomy backdrop, about 1,000 delegates 
from some 100 nations anda dozen international or- 
ganizations are gathering in Rome this week for 
the World Food Conference, sponsored by the Unit- 
ed Nations. It will be the first concerted global effort in his- 
tory to confront the problem of hunger. For twelve days, the 
delegates will discuss both a program to provide food for the 
starving and a drive to mobilize technological and financial 
aid from the wealthy industrial and oil-exporting states to 
help the 100 poorest nations increase their own food output. 
Also certain to be discussed is the critical problem of cur- 
tailing births. This is urgently needed to avoid fulfilling the 
nightmare of Parson Thomas Malthus, the English econo- 


* Reserves usually refer to grains —-such as wheat, corn, sorghum, rice and soy- 
beans—not needed to meet immediate demands. They can be in storage, in 
transit or in the field ready to be harvested. Most food statistics use grain as 
the common measure because 1t is the major source of calories for man and 
provides the basic feed for animals. 
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mist who predicted nearly two centuries ago that population 
would outrun man’s capacity to produce food. 

At the opening of the conference, attention will focus on 
the keynote address of U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
ger, but the delegates may likely be disappointed by what he 
says. He will probably make few substantive commitments. On 
the eve of the meeting, the US. still did not even have a co- 
herent food policy. It was also uncertain whether two of the 
world’s biggest food producers and consumers—the U.S.S.R. 
and China—would cooperate in any international food effort, 
even though the urgency of the problem is unmistakable. 


early half a billion people are suffering from some 

form of hunger; 10,000 of them die of starvation each 

week in Africa, Asia and Latin America. There are 

all too familiar severe shortages of food in the sub-Sa- 
haran Sahelian countries of Chad, Gambia, Mali, Maurita- 
nia, Senegal, Upper Volta and Niger; also in Ethiopia, north- 
eastern Brazil, India and Bangladesh. India alone needs 8 to 
10 million tons of food this year from outside sources, or else 
as many as 30 million people might starve. 

Only slightly less serious are the situations in Honduras, 
Burma, Burundi, Rwanda, the Sudan and Yemen. Addition- 
ally, poor harvests threaten food supplies in Nepal, Somalia, 
Tanzania, Zambia and even the Philippines and Mexico. In 
Haiti, because of disregard for soil conservation, hundreds of 
thousands of subsistence farmers face starvation. Whole fam- 
ilies are often so hungry that they do not wait for mangoes to 
ripen; they boil the green fruit and eat it. 

Some of the broader dangers were cited recently by Nor- 
man Borlaug, winner of the 1970 Nobel Peace Prize for his de- 
velopment of wheat strains essential for the famed Green 
Revolution. “You cannot have political stability based on 
empty stomachs and poverty,” he warned. “When I see food 
lines in developing countries, I know that those governments 
are under pressure and are in danger of falling.’ Shortages or 
high prices of food have already contributed to the toppling 
of governments in Ethiopia, Niger and Thailand. 

Food riots have become commonplace in vast sections of 
Bangladesh and India. “In the worst-affected areas, gruel 





‘a 
Above: Famished Ethiopian child with 
corn ration at aid station in Dessye. 
Left: In Bangladesh, guard protects 
convoy bringing food to refugees. 
Top right: In Algeria, Tuareg 
refugees queue for food allotments. 
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kitchens have been opened that provide a watery mess of bro- 
ken wheat, fragments of pumpkin and lentils,” reports TIME 
New Delhi Correspondent James Shepherd. “Queues of sev- 
eral hundred emaciated people at each kitchen get what is 
often no more than a quarter-pound of the gruel, and some- 
times that is shared among six people. In one village, a shame- 
faced elder confessed that Hindus were violating the ban on 
eating cows and were consuming dead cattle and buffaloes. 
‘What else can we do?’ he implored pathetically.” 

Even the beggars of Calcutta are better off than the es- 
timated 15 million people now starving in West Bengal. “In 
the Kutch district of drought-stricken Gujarat,” adds Shep- 
herd, “peasants patiently wait for dogs and vultures to fin- 
ish picking at the carcasses of dead cattle. The hungry 
gather up the bones and sell them to mills where they are 
made into bone dust, a kind of fertilizer.” 

In Bangladesh, there are barely rations to provide even 
gruel for the starving in Dacca’s crowded refugee camps. 
Children are so emaciated—their flesh clinging to their brit- 
tle bones—that they almost look like deformed infants. Short- 
ages of vitamin A, iron and iodine in India and Bangladesh 
are increasing the incidence—especially among the young 
—of goiter, blindness and cretinism. 


n Africa’s Sahel, the rains last June broke a six-year 

drought, but the area’s 25 million inhabitants are not yet 

out of danger. Ten million people still suffer from mal- 

nutrition and will need outside aid for at least two years. 
“Of the estimated 4 million refugees in grim, barren camps,” 
reports TIME Correspondent Lee Griggs, “many are young 
children, their bodies already so malnourished that they are 
easy prey to diseases ranging from measles to meningitis to 
pneumonia. Often they find it too difficult to eat or drink with- 
out assistance.” At least 3 million nomads—mostly Fulani 
and Tuareg tribesmen—have lost their entire herds of cattle, 
sheep, goats and even camels. Though many nomads have 
begun returning to their traditional grazing lands, it will take 
them at least five years to rebuild their stocks. 

If drought struck again, the Sahel could probably count 
on foreign help similar to this year’s 34-nation relief oper- 
ation, which delivered 560,000 tons of food—one-third of it 
from the U.S, What is doubtful, however, is whether an emer- 
gency aid effort could rescue the tens of millions of potential 
starvation victims in case of disastrous harvests in India, Chi- 
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na or another heavily populated country. There is probably 
not enough elasticity in the world food production and dis- 
tribution systems to do that now, despite the impressive gains 
that agriculture has made in the past quarter-century. 

Since 1950 developing countries have expanded their farm 
lands by 35% and their yields per acre by roughly the same 
percentage. Their total grain production soared 78%, com- 
pared with 64% in the industrial nations. Much of the gain 
came in the late 1960s through the planting of new, high- 
yield strains of wheat and rice. The hybrids produced more 
grain per plant, and their short stalks made them far less vul- 
nerable to wind damage. The development of these seeds was 
hailed as the Green Revolution. Within a few years, one- 
third of the wheat area and one-fifth of the rice area in non- 
Communist Asia were planted with the miracle seeds. 

Then came 1972. Bad weather started to plague so much 
of the world’s crop land that many experts conclude that the 
climate itself is changing (see story page 80). Harsh winters, 
droughts or typhoons cut output in the Soviet Union, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, the Philippines and India. Off the coast of 
Peru, a change in ocean currents and overfishing decimated 
the anchovy catch, a major source of protein for animal feed. 





In Southeast Asia and parts of Africa, the peanut crop—pro- 
viding mainly animal feed and cooking oil—fell far below nor- 
mal. All told, the world’s food output dropped for the first 
time in 20 years, down 33 million tons, from 1,200 million 
tons. Merely to meet the added demand of increased popu- 
lation and rising living standards it should have increased by 
at least 24 million tons. 


he weather improved in 1973, but a new set of prob- 
lems threatened food output, especially in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. Fertilizer was in short sup- 
ply, and its price started to climb. Then came the 
devastating impact of the quadrupling of the market price of 
petroleum by the cartel of oil-possessing nations. Higher oil 
prices meant added costs for the farmer: pesticides, herbi- 
cides and nitrogen-based fertilizers are derived from petro- 
leum, while the manufacture of all fertilizer requires much 
energy. The world price of nitrogen fertilizer jumped from 
I 1¢ per Ib. in 1972 to 25¢ now. 
These price increases critically undermined the Green 
Revolution. The hybrid seeds need great amounts of water, fer- 
tilizer and pesticide. If any of the three are missing, yields 









HOW HUNGER KILLS 


Nobody can say flatly how many 
calories a human needs to survive. Too 
many factors depend upon the individ- 
ual, his environment, his activity and 
his general condition. In a northern in- 
dustrial country, a 30-year-old, 150-Ib. 
man needs a bare 3,000 calories a day; 
a 125-lb. woman and a six-year-old boy 
each require about 2,000. In the tropics, 
where people do not need many calories 






African kwashiorkor victim. 
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just to maintain body heat, the figures 
fall. But there is no disagreement on 
what happens to the child or adult whose 
caloric intake drops below his daily ex- 
penditure of energy. Unless he can re- 
duce his work or play, he must draw 
upon his own tissues for energy. When 
he does this for too long, he starves. 

The victim of starvation burns up 
his own body fats, muscles and tissues 
for fuel. His body quite literally con- 
sumes itself and deteriorates rapidly. 
The kidneys, liver and endocrine sys- 
tem often cease to function properly. A 
shortage of carbohydrates, which play 
a vital role in brain chemistry, affects 
the mind. Lassitude and confusion set 
in, so that starvation victims often seem 
unaware of their plight. The body's de- 
fenses drop; disease kills most famine 
victims before they have time to starve 
to death. An individual begins to starve 
when he has lost about a third of his nor- 
mal body weight. Once this loss exceeds 
40%, death is almost inevitable. 

Starvation is only one of the ways 
in which hunger kills. People whose bel- 
lies are full can still die of malnutrition 
if their diets lack certain essential el- 
ements. Lack of the proteins containing 
essential amino acids—found in milk, 
meat, fish, beans and nuts—can bring 
on kwashiorkor, a wasting disease that 
kills tens of thousands of children each 
year in Africa, India, Southeast Asia and 
parts of South America. Kwashiorkor 
victims, whose tissues are usually swol- 
len with fluid, develop a scaly rash and 
liver troubles. They are most easily rec- 
ognized by the characteristic that gave 
the disease its Ghanaian name of “Red 
Johnny”; for reasons unknown, their 
hair turns a coppery color. 

Other deficiency diseases can be 
equally deadly. Rickets, which results 


from a lack of vitamin D, can produce 
soft, deformed bones in children. Beri- 
beri—caused by too little of the thia- 
min normally found in vegetables, liver, 
pork, eggs and whole grains—affects the 
heart, the circulatory system and the 
brain. Its victims are unable to remem- 
ber and prone to confabulation, the con- 
cocting of stories to fill memory gaps. A 
lack of niacin (commonly found in 
brown rice, fish and meat) can produce 
pellagra, a deficiency disease character- 
ized by the “four Ds”: dermatitis, diar- 
rhea, dementia and death. 
s 

Most adults can come close to star- 
vation and survive. Hunger strikers and 
concentration-camp inmates have been 
pulled back from the brink of death with 
carefully measured supplements of es- 
sential nutrients. Though survivors of 
concentration camps tend to die sooner 
than their contemporaries, their deaths 
—or health problems—are rarely a di- 
rect result of near starvation, but are 
caused by old injuries or tuberculosis and 
other infections. ’ 

Children who survive starvation re- 
main scarred for life. No amount of vi- 
tamin D will straighten legs bowed by 
rickets; proper portions of essential pro- 
teins cannot undo the damage done to 
a growing child’s brain by their absence. 
Brain cells require protein, and they 
need it from the very moment that life 
begins. At least 80% of all human brain 
growth occurs between conception and 
the age of two. This growth cannot take 
place in the fetus if the mother is mal- 
nourished, and it cannot be accom- 
plished in the infant if he is starving. 
Nor will it happen later. In many cases, 
brain development that does not occur 
when it is supposed to does not take 
place at all. Thus hunger is condemning 
countless thousands of infants—from 
Harlem to the Sahel—to the twilight 
zone of mental retardation, and leaving 
them no hope of deliverance. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


PEOPLE magazine that is! PEOPLE Weekly is Time Inc.'s lively new 
picture-packed magazine about people being themselves. Launched in March 
it's been a best-seller from the start— and it's sold only at newsstands and 
other retail outlets 

However, subscription requests have been pouring in...and in response 
we are Offering to members of the Time Inc. family—readers of PEOPLE, 
TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, FORTUNE and MONEY—a special opportunity 
to order Christmas gift subscriptions: one year of PEOPLE for $15 
And we'll mail you gift announcement cards to sign and send personally. 

PEOPLE is just about the freshest gift anyone could get...new 
every week, and brand new this year. To order, use the attached card, 
or phone toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 
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Getting offshore 


It takes time. 
The Exxon gasoline you're filling up with 
today may have come from an oil field 
we started looking for 8 years ago. 





1966-1970" 





Geological survey. Eight years Exploratory drilling. We started Platform construction and in- 
ago, Exxon began to explore a drilling for oil in mid-1971. To doit,  stallation. We started building the 
piece of acreage 75 miles out in the we used a mobile drilling rig. The twin drilling and production plat- 


Gulf of Mexico. cost of leasing and operating this forms in 1972. Construction took 
Our geologists examined rocks rig was $24,500 a day. 16 months. 
from the bottom of the Gulf and Working round the clock, it took Each offshore platform has to be 


along the shoreline. They used us 25 days to drill the first well. It built specifically for the area it will 
special devices to locate possible was 8,500 feet deep—and we dis- work in. You have to take into ac- 
oil-bearing rock thousands of feet covered gas, but no oil count water depths, wind and wave 
below the seafloor. We then drilled a second hole. action, earthquake possibilities, 

From this information, they cre- Fortunately, we hit oil. To find out and other factors. This is why a 
ated a vertical ‘‘picture"’ of the how big the field was, we drilled platform built for the relatively calm 
rock layers to find strata that looked several more wells. They outlined Gulf will be different from one built 


promising. the size of the field and confirmed for the fierce North Sea. 

These studies can take very little that oil was down there in commer- Our next step was to tow the steel 
time, or up to six years. This one cial quantities structures outinto the Gulf. We then 
took four. Exploratory drilling can often sank them in place in 235 feet of 

In 1970, convinced that the take as long as five years. We were water, and anchored them with pil- 
chances of finding oil were good, lucky. It had taken us just two ings driven into the seafloor. 

Exxon bought the rights to drill ex- The next step was to design and Then we added the platform 


ploratory wells. This was the only construct the oil-producing plat- decks. These included the crew's 
way we'd find out for sure if there forms which would replace the quarters as well as facilities for 
really was oil there. mobile rig. These huge platforms producing the oil. 

would be anchored to the seafloor 

directly over the field 





Production drilling. When every- 
thing was shipshape on the plat- 
form in early 1973, we began to 
drill the first production well that 
would actually bring the oil to the 
surface. We drilled four wells in 
1973, and seven more in 1974. 

The wells are drilled straight 
down for a few hundred feet, then 
slanted away from the platform 
base. This greatly increases the 
area that can be tapped from one 
platform 

Frequently, we use several plat- 
forms in developing an oil field. 
These platforms, like the individual 
wells, must be placed carefully to 
insure that the oil is recovered as 
efficiently as possible 


I to you. 





Underwater pipelaying. While 
the platform crew was drilling the 
production wells, bargemen and 
welders were busy laying the under- 
water pipeline that would take the 
oil from the platform to shore. 

Aboard a pipelaying barge, 
coated sections of pipe move along 
a track and are welded together. 
Then the welds are inspected by 
X ray. The joints are also given a 
protective coating and the continu- 
Ous pipe is slipped down onto the 
seafloor. 

To get the oil to shore from our 
new producing platform, we simply 
had to lay a section of pipeline 
that linked our platform with a main 
pipeline nearby. If this main artery 
had not existed, and we had to lay 
one, then the entire pipelaying job 
might have taken several months, 
As it was, we did it in one month. 





Refining and delivering to you. 
The crude oil that started coming 
to shore this year from our produc- 
tion platform in the Gulf was carried 
by another pipeline to a nearby 
Exxon refinery. 

Gasoline made from this crude 
was shipped to Exxon service sta- 
tions through product pipelines and 
by tank trucks. 

And the gasoline you're filling up 
with today may have come from that 
field we started looking for eight 
years ago. 

U.S. offshore oil now supplies 
11% of America’s needs. Within 
ten years it will have to supply 
considerably more. 

This is why Exxon is looking 
today for the oil you'll be needing 
in the 1980's. 
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| money. 

\@ I checked mileage a few times when | first bought it, 
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plunge, often below what traditional seeds would produce. 
After paying for their oil imports—up from $3.7 billion in 
1972 to $15 billion this year—the developing countries had lit- 
ule left to buy the chemicals and nutrients that their high- 
yield, intensive farming requires. India, for example, can af- 
ford only half the fertilizers that it needs for maximum crop 
yields in 1974. 

This year’s harvests did not improve the situation. In- 
stead of the bumper crops needed to rebuild stocks and bring 
down food prices, there were disappointing harvests in the 
US., Canada, the Soviet Union and much of Asia as a result 
of poor weather, Meanwhile, demand keeps going up. 


he main cause of the increase in food demand is, of 

course, the population explosion in the poorest coun- 

tries. The world is growing at the phenomenal rate 

of at least 200,000 people a day, or 75 million a year. 
Unless the rate is checked, this planet's 3.9 billion inhab- 
itants will double in number within 35 years. India’s 2.2% an- 
nual growth rate will double the country’s current population 
of 596 million by the year 2000. The apparent inability, or un- 
willingness, of most poor countries to restrain their profli- 
gacy has embittered many agricultural economists. Nobel 
Laureate Borlaug complains that the higher yields of the mir- 
acle seeds were meant to give the underdeveloped nations 
some time to reduce their population growth and begin up- 
grading their citizens’ nutrition. Instead, he says, “Our efforts 
to buy time have been frittered away because political lead- 
ers in developing nations have refused to come to grips with 
the population monster.” 

This was painfully clear at the World Population Con- 
ference in Bucharest last August. Advocates of population con- 
trol were sometimes heckled. Ridicule was heaped upon pro- 
posals from the developed countries—led by the U.S.—that 
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called for setting up family-planning programs in underde- 
veloped nations and reducing the world’s birth rate from 2% 
now to 1.7% by 1985. Latin American delegates claimed that 
overpopulation was a myth invented by the rich to exploit 
the poor. China’s representative, Huang Shu-tse, declared: 
“The large population of the Third World is an important con- 
dition for the fight against imperialism.” No wonder that one 
delegate from a sparsely populated nation muttered that the 
conference was “more demagoguery than demography.” 

Affluence, as well as population, eats into the world’s food 
supply. As standards of living in the developed nations rise, 
their citizens not only waste food and feed millions of tons of 
it to pets, but they increasingly eat their food in forms that 
enormously burden the earth’s agriculture. People in devel- 
oping countries eat roughly 400 Ibs. of grain per capita an- 
nually (barely more than the pound daily they need for sur- 
vival), mostly in the form of bread or gruel; but an American 
consumes five times that amount, mostly in the form of grain- 
fed beef, pork and chicken. The industrial world’s way of eat- 
ing is an extremely inefficient use of resources. For every 
pound of beef consumed, a steer has gobbled up 20 Ibs. of 
grain. Harvard Nutritionist Jean Mayer notes that “the same 
amount of food that is feeding 210 million Americans would 
feed 1.5 billion Chinese on an average Chinese diet.” 

While meat is an important source of protein, many in 
the industrial West eat much more meat than is nutritionally 
necessary. They probably do so because they like meat’s taste; 
itis alsoa status symbol ofa high living standard, even in Com- 
munist countries. When the Soviets suffered a crop shortfall 
two years ago, they did not slaughter cattle to conserve grain 
(as they had done in 1963), but instead they imported 28 mil- 
lion tons of corn, wheat and soybeans. So long as the in- 
dustrial nations continue to favor meat over direct grain con- 
sumption, says Sylvan Wittwer, Michigan State University 
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agricultural economist, “the sky is the limit for food demand.” 

Much of that growing demand in both industrial and de- 
veloping countries has been satisfied for the past quarter-cen- 
tury by surpluses harvested in Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina and the U.S. Indeed, America “is the 
principal and residual supplier of grain to the world,” ex- 
plains Willard Cochrane, a University of Minnesota agricul- 
tural economist. “It is the country to which all countries come 
when they are short.” This year, despite the recent restric- 
tions on sales abroad, the U.S. will probably export about 
41% of its crop—at least 82 million tons of wheat, soybeans, 
corn and sorghum, valued at about $17 billion. This is enough 
to provide about one-quarter of the world’s 3.9 billion people 
with at least one meal daily. 

Even the US. is no longer the bottomless cornucopia that 
it once seemed. By October this year, miserable weather had 
reduced the harvest of corn by 16% and soybeans by 19%, 
while demands from the developing countries continue to 
mount. Merely to feed one pound of grain per person daily to 
their added population by 1985, they may have to import at 
least 85 million tons of grains, compared with 25 million tons 
now. Their import bill, figured at current prices, would top 
$17 billion for food alone; they would still have big require- 
ments for imported technology, oil and manufactured goods. 

No economist sees any way that the developing nations 
will have enough money even for the food. Nor can they rely 
on aid. Though the U.S. has given away $25 billion worth of 
food in the past two decades, the American people will prob- 
ably not support large aid programs if 
prices at their neighborhood super- 
markets remain high. It is also uncer- 
tain whether the world has enough 
ships, trains and trucks to move such 
quantities of grain. 

This grim prognosis has led to 
apocalyptic warnings from some of the 
world’s top food experts. “We will see 
increasing troubles, not declining trou- 





WHAT TO DO: 


The delegates attending the World Food Conference have 
little time to lose. With starvation threatening the planet’s 
poorest inhabitants, nearly unparalleled acts of international 
cooperation are needed to prevent the Malthusian nightmare 
from becoming a reality. Scientific and technological means 
exist to feed all the hungry; but the money and the will may 
not. Precedents are not encouraging. This year three much bal- 
lyhooed international gatherings—the U.N. special session 
on raw materials, the Conference on the Law of the Seas 
held in Caracas and the World Population Conference in Bu- 
charest—degenerated into forums for political posturing and 
adjourned without taking any significant action. For the Rome 
conference to accomplish more than the others, the so-called 
less developed countries (L.D.C.s) will have to resist the temp- 
tation to blame the world’s ills on the former colonial powers 
and the US. 

As their first priority, the delegates must approve a pro- 
gram to aid those who will face starvation during the next dec- 
ade. In order to have supplies on hand for immediate aid to 
the victims of crop failures and natural disasters, the U.N.’s 
Food and Agriculture Organization will propose stockpiling 
national grain reserves as a “system of world food security.” 
FAO officials expect this to ensure “that minimum food sup- 
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COSTLY CHOICES 


plies are always available to those needing them on reason- 
able commercial terms or on grant terms.” Because grain 
stocks are now so depleted, it will probably take at least five 
years to accumulate the 60 to 70 million tons (enough to feed 
about 300 million people for one year) that the FAO estimates 
the food security system will require. 

The FAO proposal raises several questions that are as yet 
unanswered: Who will contribute to the reserve? Who will 
finance the storage and transport of the grain and who will 
control it? U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz, whose 
views are crucial because no reserve system could function 
without major U.S. participation, worries that the existence 
of the surplus stocks could hang over the commercial market 
and depress the prices paid to farmers for their crops. His 
fear is based on the Government’s experience handling the 
enormous U‘S. grain surpluses during the 1950s and 1960s. 
American farmers commonly—and often bitterly—complain 
that the Government sold some of those stocks whenever 
grain prices moved up, thus denying farmers a higher return 
for their investment and work. 

If the U.S. supports the food security system, it will prob- 
ably insist on ironclad limitations preventing the reserves from 
being used for anything but emergency relief. Moreover, the 
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U.S. will want all nations, including the Soviet 
Union and China, to share in the cost of main- 
taining the stockpile. 

Less controversial is the FAO proposal for a 
kind of food early warning system, a centralized 
method for collecting worldwide facts on the types and quan- 
tities of crops planted, exports and imports, changes in weath- 
er and expected yields. If all nations cooperate—notably in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R. and China, which treat agricultural 
information as state secrets—approaching shortages can be 
spotted early and food-relief missions might avoid the delays 
that led to thousands of deaths during last year’s aid efforts 
in Ethiopia and the Sahel. 


ven though these measures would represent a rare ex- 

ample of international cooperation, they are mere pal- 

liatives. They can do no more than rush emergency 

aid to people once they have begun to hunger. In 

fact, such aid on a continuous basis could do more harm than 

good. Donated food often creates “two disincentive effects,” 

notes the University of Chicago’s D. Gale Johnson, a leading 

agricultural economist. It enables the recipient countries to 

go slow on agricultural development. It also keeps food prices 

so low in those countries that farmers are reluctant to bring 

new land under cultivation or invest in machinery, agrichem- 
icals and modern techniques. 

A more lasting remedy would be to encourage nations to 

adopt more efficient agricultural techniques to increase out- 
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Many means to expand and enrich food supplies are being de- 
veloped by U.S. Agriculture Department in Beltsville, Md. Top 
left: New spray makes alfalfa resist fungus. Top right: Tri- 
ticale, a high-protein wheat-rye hybrid, and behind it some 
of 70,000 grain specimens for developing new seed strains. 
Bottom: The grain-eating meal worm from pupa (at lower 
left) to pupal-adult (at right). Giving a juvenile hormone to 
pupal-adult prevents it from becoming an adult (upper left). 





put. The Rome conference will be discussing measures to do 
just that. Some of the most necessary are: 

CULTIVATE NEW LANDS. Man now farms only half of the 
earth’s 7.8 billion potentially arable acres. Perhaps optimis- 
tically, FAO soil technicians reckon that the most promising 
unused lands are in: 

> The Amazon River basin of northeast Brazil; 

> The savannahs of Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador and 
Brazil, where livestock could graze if plant varieties are bred 
that would thrive in the high-acid soil; 

> A broad band of 1.7 billion acres across Central Africa 
now infested with the debilitating tsetse fly; 

> Areas in Malaysia, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia (no- 
tably Borneo and Sumatra) and the fertile but politically frag- 
ile Mekong River basin. 

There is almost no virgin land in the world’s two most pop- 
ulous nations, India and China. In the U.S., farmers are no 
longer paid to withhold any grain-producing land from cul- 
tivation and are tilling a total of 400 million acres. Even 
though the US. still has 264 million acres that could be 
farmed, they are now productive as pasture and timberland 
or are in such poor condition or location that a nearly pro- 
hibitive investment would be required to grow crops. 

The obstacles are formidable. In the L.D.C.s, as well as 
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the U.S., roads must be built to the new lands, irrigation sys- 
tems installed, warehouses constructed, and the food distri- 
bution system expanded and modernized. Because much of 
the new land is of marginal quality, greater per-acre amounts 
of water, fertilizer, pesticides and herbicides would be re- 
quired. Without proper weed killers, for instance, the yield of 
wheat, rice and corn can drop 20%. 

One inexpensive and immediate step might be strict land- 
use policies to prevent good farm land from being taken out 
of production. In the U.S., 600,000 acres of fertile land are 
lost each year to the inroads of highways, shopping centers 
and housing developments. Farmersacross the US. have been 
urging states to enact laws that encourage farmers not to sell 
their land for nonagricultural use. 

USE MORE FERTILIZER. Each ton applied to an underde- 
veloped country’s grain crops could increase the harvest by 
ten tons. Yet the worldwide shortage—expected to last about 
five more years even for developed nations—has made fer- 
tilizer too expensive for the L.D.C.s. One immediate answer 
might be the creation of some kind of fertilizer pool, which 
has been suggested both by the FAO and US. Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger. It would contain fertilizer (or cash to 
buy fertilizer) contributed by the industrial and oil-possess- 
ing states. Needy developing countries could apply to the pool 
for outright grants of fertilizer or buy it at concessional rates. 

The world must also expand its fertilizer productive ca- 
pacity to meet the expected surge in demand by the end of 
the century—up at least 300% from the current estimated 80 
million tons annually. Ideally, many of the new plants should 
be located in the L.D.C.s. However, the factories cost about 
$60 million each to build and are complicated to run. Be- 
cause they use a great amount of energy, some of the plants 
in India are operating at barely 50% of capacity. 

INCREASE THE SUPPLY OF WATER. From Central Amer- 
ica to Asia, the main limit on the wider use of miracle seeds 
is the lack of water. The FAO estimates that global demand 
for water will expand 240% by the century’s end, yet the eas- 
iest big dam-and-irrigation projects have already been com- 
pleted. The only option may be to use available water more 
efficiently. For example, wheat yields more calories than rice 
from the same input of water; in terms of water, | Ib. of beef 
is 2,500% more expensive than | Ib. of bread. 

IMPROVE FOOD DISTRIBUTION AND STORAGE. At least 
one-quarter of the world’s food disappears between the field 
and the table. In many L.D.C.s, food is poorly warehoused 
and is easy prey for rats, insects, fungus and mildew. If the cap- 
ital were available to upgrade transport systems, build con- 
crete warehouses and modernize marketing methods, there 
could be a great increase in the food available for under- 
developed countries. 

DEVELOP NEW VARIETIES OF CROPS. Of the nearly 80,000 
edible species of plants, only about 50 are cultivated on a 
large scale. Scientists are trying to do for other grains what 
the miracle seeds did for wheat and rice. High-lysine corn (a 
hybrid whose soft kernel contains 66% more protein than reg- 
ular hard-kernel corn) and Triticale (a hybrid of wheat and 
rye used for livestock feed) are already in limited use. Re- 
search is under way in the U.S. to find high-yield strains of mil- 
let, barley and oats and to rearrange leaf configurations on 
plants to increase their photosynthetic efficiency and allow 
them to absorb more sunlight. 

Development of new foods is a long, tedious process. Last 
year scientists at Purdue University bred a high-lysine variety 
of sorghum—but only after working on it for seven years and 
analyzing 10,000 varieties of the grain. It could be another 
ten years before that high-protein type will be ready for plant- 
ing on commercial scale. After the new foods are developed, 
they sometimes do not satisfy local tastes. For example, res- 
idents of India were not satisfied with the soft-kernel, protein- 
rich, high-lysine corn, preferring their traditional flinty, hard 
corn. Cautions Economist Johnson: “Even very poor people 
have their likes and dislikes.” 

OPEN AGRICULTURE RESEARCH INSTITUTES IN THE L.D.C.s. 
A half-century ago, farmers in industrial and underdeveloped 
nations alike were achieving grain yields of about 900 lbs. 
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per acre; today the L.D.C.s’ yield averages 1,100 Ibs., v. 1,700 
Ibs. in the developed nations. “There’s no reason—from the 
standpoint of biology, climate and soils—why yields in the 
L.D.C:s should not be as high as or higher than those in in- 
dustrialized countries,” says Johnson. The gap can be nar- 
rowed by laboratories located in the L.D.C.s that would mod- 
ify new plant varieties if they are found susceptible to local 
disease or insects. The labs could also determine which grains 
grow best in tropical topsoil and develop a soybean that thrives 
in nontemperate climate zones. Existing research institutes 
in underdeveloped lands lack money, staff and equipment 

Still other programs could boost food output—but in lim- 
ited ways. Farmers in the tropics could be taught to plant 
more than one crop each year (rice in the rainy season, wheat 
when it is dry). Man could increasingly harvest the ocean for 
sources of protein. Breeding farms incoastal waters may be es- 
pecially promising, but will fall far short of filling the world’s 
growing food needs. “People once thought that the resources 
of the sea were infinite,” observes David Wallace of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. “We now 
know that these estimates were erroneous.” 

The promise held out by most of these measures encour- 
ages occasional bursts of optimism. The National Academy 
of Sciences declared in 1971: “The natural resources avail- 
able to present technology are sufficient for a vast improve- 
ment in the standard of living of all people who will inhabit 
the earth 20 or 30 years from now.” 

It is scientifically and technologically possible to feed a 
world population several times its present size, Yet this pro- 
jection ignores two serious limitations: the huge cost and the 
problem of convincing citizens of wealthy nations that they 
must sacrifice to help those in poor countries. 

To irrigate 57 million extra acres of farm land (a 25% in- 
crease over the present irrigated acreage) would cost $3.5 bil- 
lion annually for the next eleven years. To provide an FAO- 
requested agricultural development fund for the L.D.C.s would 
run another $5 billion annually. To expand fertilizer pro- 
duction to meet estimated demand would cost $8 billion each 
year until 1980 and $12 billion yearly after that. Most stag- 
gering is the price of bringing new land under cultivation 
An approximate 10% increase in the world’s arable land 
—adding 400 million acres—would cost at least $400 billion 
and might run $1 trillion or more 

Energy costs will also impede agricultural development. 
A study by U.S. Geophysicist John Steinhart and Biologist 
Carol Steinhart emphasizes that many proposed programs 
for underdeveloped areas would be energy extravagant. High- 
yield grains call for fertilizers and chemicals that require much 
energy to produce and sometimes to apply; even tiny irri- 
gation pumps need diesel fuels. “Where is this energy to come 
from?” ask the Steinharts. “The nations with the most se- 
rious food problems are those with scant supplies of fossil 
fuels.” Thus “we could end with solutions that are too ex- 
pensive for the people who need them most.” 





he money and energy costs of increasing harvests in 
the L.D.C:s could strain the treasuries and banks of 
the industrial nations. To be sure, the world is spend- 
ing an estimated $200 billion annually on arms; the- 
oretically, that money could finance agricultural development 
programs. It is not likely, however, that nations are ready to 
start disarming. Even if they did, politicians would soon find 
their constituents clamoring that almost all the money saved 
on weapons be spent at home rather than abroad to help 
poor nations feed themselves. American Consumer Advocate 
Esther Peterson already questions the wisdom of providing 
food for hungry countries when the U.S. cost of living con- 
tinues to climb. Of course, the oil-possessing nations could 
give and lend much more, but so far they have shared little of 
their new wealth with the poor, the weak and the hungry. 
There are also environmental costs in boosting food pro- 
duction. While nutrient input is essential for obtaining great- 
er yields, fertilizers drain off from farm fields and into water 
supplies. There they cause “blooms” of aquatic plants that 
turn lakes into swamps, destroying fresh-water supplies. Sim- 
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ilarly, clearing and planting virgin areas ruins wildlife hab- 
itats and upsets the delicate balance of life 

During the past two decades, for example, India, Pak- 
istan and Bangladesh cleared Himalayan foothills to make 
more room for crops. Without the forests, which act as great 
sponges that sop up and hold rainfall, the water rapidly ran 
off the slopes. The accelerated runoff caused disastrous floods 
over the past year. In cleared jungles in Mexico, Guatemala 
and Brazil, heavy rains quickly leached the nutrients from 
the thin layer of topsoil, rendering the land infertile within a 
year or two. (The trees had both anchored and nourished the 
soil.) In other cleared jungles, the sun burned out the soil’s 
valuable organic content. 


f the world’s food supply were evenly divided among the 

planet's inhabitants, hunger might be curbed for several 

decades. But it is not likely that wealthy nations will re- 

duce their living standards to help the L.D.C:s. For ex- 
ample, Americans will not eagerly reduce the 1.3 million tons 
of fertilizer they spread each year on lawns, golf courses and 
cemeteries; that amount would produce enough extra grain 
in the L.D.C:s to feed about 65 million people 

Some nations might be tempted to try emulating China, 
a country whose name was once synonymous with famine 


Top: Dr. Miklos Faust of Beltsville Research Center holds a 
bacteria- pest- and fungus-resistant supersize pear bred 
from conventional pears, which he is also holding. Bottom 
left: Sexually excited by a chemical that could be placed on 
plants, a corn-ear worm moth loses his semen in a small 
white drop below his thorax and thus might be prevented 
from mating. Bottom right: New Fordhook lima beans re- 
sistant to air pollutants, which are measured on meter. 
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but which is now approaching self-sufficiency in food. The 
Chinese Communist leadership abolished peasants’ private 
holdings and communalized all plots. Armies of laborers, of- 
ten under harsh conditions, built irrigation systems, terraced 
farm lands in mountainous regions, food distribution networks 
and hundreds of small “backyard” fertilizer factories. All pre- 
tense of freedom disappeared, a price (at least in the eyes of 
the West) that may be too high formost L.D.C.s to pay. 

Even the Chinese success is not complete. According to 
U.N. estimates, Chinese get only 91% of their caloric re- 
quirements; a major crop failure could trigger widespread hun- 
ger. At best, the Chinese are buying time during which pop- 
ulation growth can be checked. Chinese families are 
encouraged to have no more than two children if they live in 
the city and three if they live in the countryside. 

The number of mouths the world’s farmers feed cannot in- 
crease indefinitely. Neither unprecedented generosity by the 
wealthy nations, nor maximum exploitation of known farm- 
ing techniques, nor anticipated scientific breakthroughs can 
win what Rural Economies Expert Eg- 
bert deVries calls the “stork-farmer 
race.” Unless the experts are under- 
estimating the potential for new dis- 
coveries in food production, population 
control is the sine qua non for solving 
the problem of world hunger. 

The programs discussed at the 
Food Conference could at best give the 
L.D.C.s some more time—but not 
much—to control their birth rates. To 
head off still more hunger in the mean- 
time, they will need much help from 
wealthy nations. Such aid may become 
quite selective. In the West, there is in- 
creasing talk of triage,* a common- 
sense if callous concept that teaches 
that when resources are scarce, they 
must be used where they will do most 
good. Thus in the future, if the U.S. 
considers building a fertilizer plant or 
a research lab in a developing country, 
Washington will more carefully scruti- 
nize what efforts that nation has taken 
to help itself. If the U.S. decides that 
the grant would simply go down the 








WEATHER CHANGE: 
POORER HARVESTS 


In rich fields of India’s Rejasthan state, where the mon- 
soon rains usually sweep in faithfully each summer, the rice 
crop has been devastated by the first drought in years. East- 
ward on the Indian subcontinent, great floods have ruined 
the Bangladesh harvest. Far off in Africa’s Sahel region, six 
years of drought have only recently been interrupted by rain. 
In the U.S., both the corn and soybean crops will fall far 
below expectations this year because of a freakish succession 
of excess spring rains, summer drought and early fall frost. 

Is this roster of natural disastersan omen of worse weath- 
er to come? The forecasters can only guess. Even the most 
skilled meteorologists admit that theirs is one of the least 
exact sciences, But as they ponder the earth’s current erratic 
weather and study their steadily in- 
creasing store of knowledge about past 
climate, more and more scientists are 
raising storm warnings for the future. 
At the very least, they foresee trou- 
blesome changes in global temperature 
and rainfall patterns that could seri- 
ously jeopardize the earth’s ability to 
feed itself. 

Despite such regional woes as 
America’s Dust Bow! of the 1930s, the 
world’s major agricultural areas have 
enjoyed an unparalleled record of be- 
neficent weather for the past half-cen- 
tury. It has been “the most abnormal 
period in at least a thousand years,” 
says Reid A. Bryson, director of the 
University of Wisconsin’s Institute for 
Environmental Studies. Temperatures 
were surprisingly high, and the 
warmth fostered plant growth in nor- 
mally well-watered areas, while some 
deserts shrank under the influence of 
regular rainfall. 

Now that era may well be end- 
ing. From his studies of weather his- 





drain as a mere palliative because the ee ~ ae ee tory, British Climatologist Hubert H. 
recipient country was doing little to ere Lamb concludes that climate runs in 
improve its food distribution or start a Source Prot, a. roughly 200-year-long cycles, and that 
population control program, no help a the earth is now entering one of its 


would be sent. This may be a brutal 
policy, but it is perhaps the only kind that can have any long- 
range impact. A triage approach could also demand political 
concessions. The U.S. may be roundly denounced for “impe- 
rialist arrogance,” but Washington may feel no obligation to 
help countries that consistently and strongly opposed it. As 
Earl Butz told TIME: “Food is a weapon. It is now one of the 
principal tools in our negotiating kit.” 

Even the limited policy of triage, however, may be delayed 
until it is too late for millions of famished people. “It is going to 
take a tremendous disaster from famine before people come to 
grips with the population problem,” warns Norman Borlaug, 
the prime mover of the Green Revolution. “The stage is set for 
such a situation right now.” Indeed, in parts of Central Amer- 
ica, in ten sub-Saharan nations and in some rural areas of 
India, the 20-year trend of declining death rates and infant 
mortality is being reversed. Death rates are rising. This, ac- 
cording to Malthus, is nature's brutal way of redressing the bal- 
ance when population exceeds food supply—if man himself 
does not first redress it voluntarily. 


*A military term (taken from the French word for selecting or sorting) that de- 
scribes how limited medical supplies could be allocated on the battlefield 
Under triage, first priority is given to the wounded who can make most use 
of the medicine—those capable of surviving because of treatment but who 
probably would not survive without it. Those so seriously injured that they can- 
not be saved have lowest priority 





chilly phases. Perhaps the gloomiest 
of the weather prophets, Bryson speculates that the earth 
may be reverting to a frigid interlude comparable to what 
some scientists call the “little ice age” that cooled Europe 
from the 16th through 19th centuries. During those years 
Greenland’s once lush fields vanished, England’s productive 
vineyards withered, and agricultural disasters like Ireland’s 
great potato famine came to be accepted as a natural fea- 
ture of life. ‘ 
Since the 1940s, the mean global surface temperature 
has fallen only about 1° F. But even this small drop has 
trimmed a week to ten days from the growing season in the 
middle latitudes that are the earth's breadbasket. Continued 
cooling could lead to agricultural disasters. The vaunted 
“miracle” wheat and rice of the Green Revolution were spe- 
cifically created by plant geneticists to thrive under the op- 
timum growing conditions of recent years. They are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to vagaries of weather. A decline in 
moisture can significantly reduce their yields; they can also 
become susceptible to blights and pests. It was a bout of 
wet, chilly air during the growing season that apparently 
touched off the Middle Ages’ outbreaks of St. Anthony’s fire 
—excruciatingly painful convulsions and gangrenous hands 
and feet that are caused by a fungus which grows on rye in 
cold, damp weather. Some changes, to be sure, could be ben- 
eficial. The Midwest's corn growers expect harvests to go up 
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in slightly chillier weather (because the cold reduces water 
losses through evaporation). But in most cases, any changes 
in climate mean trouble for farmers. 

Scientists disagree sharply about the cause of the earth’s 
cooling and whether it will continue. But a flood of obser- 
vations by weather satellites and other new instruments show 
its major effect: a gradual expansion in recent years of the so- 
called circumpolar vortex—the great icy winds that whip 
around the top and bottom of the world. Those winds move 
generally from west to east, but the outer edge of the vortex 
twists and bends, like the bottom ofa large, swirling skirt. In 
the U.S. Far West, for instance, the winds bring down cold, 
dry Arctic air; thus winters there have been unusually bitter. 
Conversely, in such normally chilly regions as New England 
and Scandinavia, winters have been uncharacteristically 
warm because the vortex has pulled up warm air from the 
south. At times, great air masses of differing temperature and 
humidity can collide, creating unusually violent storms, like 
last spring’s tornadoes in the Midwest. 

The most devastating influence of the circumpolar vor- 
tex has been felt in a broad tropical belt stretching round the 
globe. As the edge of the great wind system reaches closer to 
the planet’s midriff, it has blocked moisture-laden equatorial 
winds. No longer have they been able to bring needed rain to 
such diverse areas as India, parts of Central America and 
West Africa’s Sahel. Already suffering from years of over- 
grazing, the Sahel has dried up so badly that the Niger River 
can be forded by foot for the first time in centuries. In effect, 
the Sahara has edged south. 


ryson, for one, blames the earth’s cooling on an in- 

crease of dust in the atmosphere. Acting like tiny 

mirrors, dust particles reflect some of the sunlight 

striking the earth’s atmosphere, depriving the sur- 
face of solar heat. Bryson believes that the excess dust comes 
in part from volcanic eruptions, which seem to have increased 
in recent years. Still other atmosphere polluters could be: 1) ex- 
tensive land clearing and deforestation by slash-and-burn 
techniques, and 2) the increased use of fossil fuels, which re- 
lease soot into the air. 

Despite concern about the harm that could be done by nu- 
clear explosions in the atmosphere, scientists have yet to find 
any significant effect on climate. At present, many weather re- 
searchers are far more interested in the effects of sunspots, 
the fierce magnetic storms on the solar surface, which are 
often accompanied by the eruption of great flares of immense- 
ly hot gases. The streams of particles shot off during these ep- 
isodes are already known to disturb the earth’s magnetic field 
and disrupt communications. Astrophysicist Walter Orr Rob- 
erts, former director of the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research, thinks that they also may influence weather, at 
least temporarily. Among other evidence, he cites an appar- 
ent link between periods of minimum activity in the sunspot 
cycle and recurring droughts on the east side of the Rockies. 

Still other climatologists suspect that global temperature 
changes could stem from wobbles in the earth’s rotation that 
alter the amount of sunlight striking the surface. Some think 
that there may even be subtle changes in the earth’s orbit, 
which would increase or decrease the distance from the sun. 

However they explain the recent cooling, there are many 
observers who are not convinced that it is part of a long-term 
trend. Two Government experts, Donald Gilman and J. Mur- 
ray Mitchell Jr., argue that it may only be a random fluctu- 
ation, rather than part of any fixed cycle. In fact until a few 
years ago, many scientists suspected that the earth would 
heat up, largely because of mankind's increasing output of car- 
bon dioxide. A byproduct of fossil-fuel burning, the gas lets 
sunlight pass down through the atmosphere but prevents the 
escape of infra-red heat waves that are radiated from the 
earth’s surface. Thus the gas adds to the planet's heat store. 

To ease the adverse effects of changing climate, some peo- 
ple talk of “weather modification.” Cloud seeding, for ex- 
ample, has been tried to release rains over parched fields. 
But the technique is still primitive and it raises serious polit- 
ical and ecological questions: if rain makers manage to bring 
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water to one region will they be depriving another—perhaps 
in a neighboring country? The skilled plant breeders who cre- 
ated the Green Revolution can breed tougher grains to meet 
changes of climate. But these will take time to perfect, and 
their use will be limited unless science makes greater progress 
in long-range weather forecasting. Otherwise, farmers will not 
know which of the new seeds to plant. Unfortunately, even the 
best long-range weather predictions are notoriously inaccu- 
rate. Fluctuations in climate depend on so many variables 
—winds, temperature, rates of evaporation, etc.—that mete- 
orologists have yet to formulate accurate mathematical models 
to show how all such factors affect one another. 

Some new approaches promise help. As part of a mul- 
tinational scientific program called NORPAX (North Pacific 
Experiment), Meteorologist Jerome Namias of Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography has been investigating unexplained 
links between ocean temperatures and weather. He has found, 
for instance, that the formation of hot and cold patches in spe- 
cific parts of the Pacific appears to be followed by colder-than- 
normal winters in the Eastern U.S. and warmer-than-nor- 
mal winters in the West. If enough patterns of that kind can 
be found, says Namias, they could tip off long-range trends. 

More such work is surely needed to brighten the future of 
prognostication. For the only thing that weather experts gen- 
erally agree on is that the world’s prolonged streak of ex- 
ceptionally good climate has probably come to an end 
—meaning that mankind will find it harder to grow food. 
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Muhammad on the Mountaintop 


Muhammad Ali was fantasying 
again. “I see myself in two years,” he 
predicted during the long wait in Zaire 
“Foreman’s long beat and forgotten 
There’s a man on the telephone who's 
gonna give me $10 million to fight some 
great white hope who's got Governor 
Wallace workin’ his corner.” That vi- 
sion seemed about as realistic as the rest 
of Ali’s pre-fight bombast. Then, early 
last Wednesday morning in Kinshasa, 
Ali stood proud in the ring over the su- 
pine form of George Foreman. As the 
champion was counted out, Ali’s wild- 
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CHAMPION MUHAMMAD ALI 
“You can’t hurt me!” 
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est prophecy seemed suddenly, surpris- 
ingly plausible. 

Ali had gone into the ring to face a 
host of opponents, present and past, in 
an apparently hopeless cause. He was 
out for revenge against the boxing 
establishment that had summarily 
stripped him of his heavyweight title 
seven years ago for refusing to be draft- 
ed. He was fighting the skeptics who 
rated him a 3-to-1 underdog against 
Foreman, and the record of recent fights 
in which, aging and overweight, he had 
displayed only brief glimpses of his old 
speed and guile. He was also challeng- 
ing boxing history; only one other heavy- 
weight, Floyd Patterson, had ever won 
the championship twice. Finally, Ali, 32, 
was facing George Foreman, 25, the in- 
vincible boxing machine who had won 
all 40 of his pro bouts and had mowed 
down his last eight opponents in two 
rounds or less. 

When the fight began, there was lit- 
tle in action or tactics to suggest the star- 
tling turnabout to come. Beneath a full 
moon in Kinshasa at 4 a.m. (the better 
for prime-time closed-circuit TV view- 
ing in the U.S.), Ali led a crowd of al- 
most 60,000 Zairians in a chant of “Ali 
boma ye!” (Ali, kill him) before he be- 
gan to dance round the ring, dodging 
Foreman’s powerful swings. It was just 
as the experts and even the boxers them- 
selves had predicted: the bear was chas- 
ing the bee. 

Ali’s Trap. Then, in the second 
round, the bee unexpectedly threw away 
the tactics of his entire career. Off his 
toes and seemingly off his rocker, Ali 
stood along the ropes, exactly where 
Foreman wants an opponent to be. In- 
deed, with his customary authority, 
Foreman started pounding punches 
against Ali’s midsection. Some of Fore- 
man’s blows glanced off Ali’s arms and 
gloves, and none hit Ali’s face, but it 
seemed to be only a matter of time be- 
fore Ali’s belly would turn to pulp. 

Astonishingly, Ali seemed hardly 
concerned. As the fiercest puncher since 
Sonny Liston whaled away, Ali shouted 
taunts at Foreman. “You can’t hurt me!” 
Ali yelled. “You punch like a sissy.” 
Soon it became clear that Ali had con- 
structed a trap. All summer and fall he 
had been developing granite abdominal 
muscles with a grueling regimen of cal- 
isthenics, spending an hour every morn- 
ing hardening his gut by doing sit-ups 
with his legs held up at a 45 degree an- 
gle or while his limbs were pumping 
back and forth in a bicycle-pedaling mo- 
tion. Now he was simply letting Fore- 
man punch himself out against that iron 
flesh. “I wanted to make him shoot his 
best shots,” said Ali later. 

That is precisely what Foreman did 
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In the sultry tropical night (the temper- 
ature was 86° and the humidity about 
90%), Foreman’s punches soon lost pow- 
er. Arm weary, he began to swing wild- 
ly, frequently missing entirely, spinning 
around on his own momentum like a 
worn-out drunk. Ali took advantage of 
Foreman’s slack defense by springing off 
the ropes time after time to jolt the bone- 
tired champ with lightning combina- 
tions to the head. 

By the eighth round, Ali was in full 
command. As the round opened, he rest- 
ed against the ropes, jerking his head 
out of the way of Foreman’s clumsy 
roundhouse swings. Then Ali exploded 
with a wicked flurry of punches that sent 
Foreman reeling. Sensing the kill, Ali 
ended the fight with a sharp left and a 
powerful right to the head that dropped 
Foreman to the floor for the first and 
last knockdown of the fight. Moments 
later, Foreman was counted out and 
Ali’s handlers and fans stormed the ring 
to cheer the new champion. Foreman 
later claimed it was a quick count, but 
a review of the video tape showed that 
Referee Zack Clayton had reached 10 
before Foreman was on his feet. 

Counting Dollars. After the fight. 
sporting a bloodshot right eye but no 
other signs of wear and tear, Ali 
launched his customary volley of verbal 
jabs. “I told you I was the greatest,” he 
gloated. “I told you this man has no 
class, no skill, doesn’t hit hard. Don’t 
ever match no bull against a master box- 
er. The bull is stronger but the matador 
is smarter.” Ali did admit that Foreman 
had stunned him a few times. “I’m ex- 
perienced,” he said. “I can handle that.” 
For his part, a shell-shocked Foreman 
said quietly, “I felt truly I was in con- 
trol of the fight. I honestly felt sure I'd 
win until the people jumped into the 
ring.” Foreman gracefully added that 
Ali is “a great gentleman.” 

Fight promoters would undoubtedly 
agree. Despite the five-week postpone- 
ment of the fight, Gentleman Ali’s cha- 
risma attracted enough closed-circuit 
TV viewers to recoup the $12 million in- 
vested in the bout—good news for 
Zaire’s President Mobutu Sese Seko 
who personally plowed $11.4 million 
into the match. Attendance at U.S. the- 
aters, however, was far lower than hoped 
for, and the gross take will fall far short 
of the $40 million goal. The fighters 
purses—$5 million each—were guaran- 
teed in advance, 

As the matchmakers were counting 
dollars, they were also wondering when 


Foreman punishing Ali early in the fight 
(top); Ali striking back with a jarring 
right, then connecting in the eighth 
round with the knockout blow (center); 
Foreman toppling to the canvas and 
being counted out. 
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Ali would return to the ring for another 
payday—in a rematch with Foreman, 
perhaps, or a third fight with Joe Fra- 
zier. All talk of quitting the ring evap- 
orated. “I'm not gonna retire for a 
while,” declared Ali. “I might fight 
again, but they gotta get up $10 million 
before I think of it.” 


The Lifelong Hustle 


The champion courts recognition; 
the hustler flees it. Only one sport is so 
obscure yet so popular that an ace can 
play both roles simultaneously. The 
game is Ping Pong; the hustling ace is 
Marty Reisman. Even in the *50s, when 
Reisman held the U.S. singles and dou- 
bles titles, he was unknown to more than 
a handful of table tennis freaks. To sup- 
plement his income, he played exhibi- 


REISMAN RETURNING SHOT 
Padded with contraband gold. 


tion matches between halves of the 
Globetrotters’ basketball games and 
conned wealthy amateurs into believing 
that they could beat him if he gave away 
19 points and sat in a chair. If the mon- 
ey was right, Reisman would even play 
with a garbage-can lid. After being ap- 
proached by a Chinese smuggler during 
a Far Eastern tour, the kid padded him- 
self with contraband gold, then ferried 
it across international borders 
“Smuggling never bothered me,” 
Reisman recalls in his confessional au- 
tobiography The Money Player (Mor- 
row; $6.95). “Table tennis players have 


Foreman crumbles onto the canvas as 
Referee Zack Clayton moves Ali to a 
neutral corner (top); ring erupts in 
pandemonium around the victor. 
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Websters New Collegiate Dictionary 


It's where the words live. 


The definitions in Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary are so vivid, 
you can almost taste them. 

22,000 new words like water bed, chopper and bummer. It makes 
your present dictionary obsolete. Or should we say “out of it’? 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 





Use soothing Blistex ointment. 

It smooths on, easily, doesn’t irritate. 
Yet it’s real medicine. Gentle but 
effective for quick relief. 

Used early and often it aids in 
preventing unsightly cold sores 
and fever blisters. Try it. 
Soothing, cooling Blistex. 
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Ideally, every Saab showroom 
should have aVolvo, Audi, Dasher, 
BMW, Peugeot and Mercedes. 


We think it would be great if you = 
could take a good look at our competi- — 


| 


tors when you take a good look at us. ce cA r 
Because you'll find a little bit of all of —_&)- te 


them in every Saab 99 LE, EMS and 
WagonBack Sedan. 


Durability. — 


You could compare Volvo's dur- = _ 
able construction, for example, to our 
roll-cage construction because both 
have a unitized steel body of more 
than 4,000 welds, six strong steel posts 
and door impact panels. 4 


Luxury. 


You could compare the interior 
of an Audi to the spacious interior of a 
Saab. And you could compare Audi's 
standard luxury features to Saab’s 
nylon-velour reclining front bucket- 
seats, Saab’s heated drivers seat, fold- 
down rear seat, and tinted windows. 


Economy. co 
You could compare the economy © 
of the Dasher (23 miles per gallon in 
city driving according to EPA tests) to 
our 21 miles per gallon in the city 





(according to the same EPA tests.)* == 
Performance. 


You could compare BMW's 
exciting performance features to our 

















rack-and-pinion steering, power- 
assisted four wheel disc brakes and 
fuel-injected 2 liter engine. 

Ride. 

You could compare Peugeot's 
smooth, comfortable ride to ours. 

A ride that's incredibly smooth and 

quiet because of our pivot-spring front 

suspension and a light axle rear sus 

pension that's so responsive, it helps 

to smooth out even the roughest roads. 
Quality. 

And you could compare such 
extra-quality features as four-wheel 
disc-brakes on Mercedes with the 
same features on Saab. Because both 
Mercedes and Saab are known for 
their dedication to precision engi- 
neering and automotive research and 
development. Dedication that has 
made us both technical leaders in the 
automotive industry. 

Of course, every Saab showroom 
can't have all these cars. 

But you can walk into any Saab 
showroom and find durability, 
luxury, economy, performance, 
comfort and quality. 

In every Saab you see. 

From $5,198 to $6,228 P.O.E. 


It's what a car should be. 


According to EPA test results for 1975 cars in simulated city driving. There are more than 450 Saab dealers nationwide 
Price does not include dealer prep., taxes and optional equipment, if any. 
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to survive on their own wiles. A player 
who depended on exhibition fees could 
starve. I had won 175 trophies, but I 
could not eat them.” 

Not all of The Money Player is scan- 
dalous. When he was not involved in 
grand or petty larceny, the self-styled 
“Bad Boy of Table Tennis” could fill his 
wallet and his mouth by legitimate 
means. At his peak, Reisman was the 
best hard-racket man in the world. To- 
day, at 44, he can be beaten only by play- 
ers using trick spins off the modern soft- 
sponge paddle. As the champ says, his 
kind of Ping Pong is entirely unlike the 
metronomic rec-room game familiar to 
most Americans. World-class players 
can propel the ball at speeds exceeding 
100 m.p.h.; facing them across a table 
is like batting against Nolan Ryan from 
a distance of 9 ft. 

It is small wonder that Reisman and 
his colleagues collected crowds in Asia 
and Eastern Europe, where table tennis 
is the sport of commissars. It is smaller 
wonder that the pros tend to develop 
quirks that decorate their egos like gar- 
goyles on a tower. Richard Bergmann, 
the late English titlist, once searched in 
vain for the perfect sphere; he went 
through three gross of balls before he 
found one worthy of him. Alex Ehrlich, 
the Polish prodigy, could discern no life 
purpose beyond Ping Pong. To this day, 
when he finds a promising young play- 
er he counsels, “Now the first thing you 
must do is quit school.” 

Lucky Shots. As his confessions re- 
veal, Reisman was never quite comfort- 
able on the tournament circuit. The life- 
long con man preferred to hustle—to 
persuade naifs that he was past his 
prime, that in a $100 game he could no 
longer give away 15 points and still 
win. Reisman’s professional reputation 
stopped growing years ago, but in the 
gamblers’ world he remains a legend 
—the equal of Minnesota Fats and 
Bobby Riggs. 

Given the champ’s current reputa- 
tion, there is a crocodilian element to 
his plaint, “I am probably better known 
in Singapore than in the United States.” 
It is that very anonymity that allows him 
to pursue his chosen field. Recently, in 
his own Manhattan Ping Pong parlor, 
Reisman greeted a player who had jour- 
neyed uptown to knock off the old pro 
in Billy the Kid style. Reisman, attired 
in boots, electric blue suit and match- 
ing cap, hesitated. His arm ached, he 
said, his vision was blurred. Neverthe- 
less, he agreed to spot his opponent 15 
points per game. After an ostensibly ti- 
tanic struggle, a series of “lucky” shots 
and some impossible retrieves, Reisman 
pocketed ten $10 bills. “Lucky,” he said, 
gasping for breath. “I could never do it 
again. I’m going to give up this goddam 
game.” Then he sold his challenger a 
copy of The Money Player at “cost” 
—$6.95. Later the victim spotted a sales 
slip in it; Reisman had bought the book 
from his publisher at an author's dis- 
count of $4. 











King George IV. 
The Scotch the 


Scots can't get at 
the price you pay. 


You'd pay more for superior 
quality King George IV Scotch 
in Edinburgh than you do in 
New York. And you'd pay dollars 
more for it in Buenos Aires, or 
Paris, or Mexico City or 

wherever in the world people 
appreciate and drink great 
premium Scotch. 

King George IV Scotch may 

possibly be the last value in the 
whole civilized world. It’s the 
only premium Scotch that 
costs less here than there. 

Don’t ask why. Enjoy it. 

Now, while you can. 


It costs less here 
than in Scotland. 
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Foliage Freaks 
“Enjoy the beauty of New England 


on a fall foliage tour,” exhort the travel 
brochures, conjuring up visions of rus- 
tic splendor only hours away from the 
seasonless megalopolis. All too often, 
city folk who drive to the rural areas of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine in search 
of autumn find each other instead. The 
once solitary experience of watching the 
leaves turn color has become a mass 
spectator sport in the Northeast. 

Lines of out-of-state cars this fall 
sped past blazing vistas along the high- 
ways, then spilled onto narrow country 
roads, causing slowdowns near pictur- 
esque spots. “I’ve covered more acci- 
dents caused by people running across 
a street or highway to take a picture,” 
said New Hampshire State Trooper 
T.R. Korbet. Growled one tourist: “The 
traffic is so bad along the Mohawk Trail 
that they had to bring out Indians to en- 
tertain all the leaf freaks sitting in their 
cars with nothing to do.” 

Following two snowless winters, 
which have spelled near disaster for the 
New England ski industry, business and 
tourist officials were merchandising the 
foliage as never before. Ski areas opened 
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LEAF WATCHERS JAM HIGHWAY NEAR FRANCONIA NOTCH, N.H. 
From a solitary experience to a mass spectator sport. 


their chair lifts and gondolas for bird’s- 
eye viewing of the foliage, and towns 
held foliage festivals, turkey shoots and 
lumberjack breakfasts. Travel agencies 
booked tree-watching tours on buses, 
sightseeing boats, antique steam engines 
and even World War I biplanes. 

Fresh Antiques. Nightly TV fo- 
liage reports and toll-free telephone bul- 
letins on “peak color” kept thousands 
of viewers up-to-date on the most col- 
orful areas. Varying with temperature 
and elevation, maples displayed the 
most brilliant reds, and birches, beech- 
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es and oaks were at their brightest yel- 
lows and oranges in mid-October this 
year. 

If shopping were not on the tour- 
ist’s mind, it might have occurred to him 
while he was stalled in heavy traffic on 
a back road, a captive audience to sea- 
sonal radio commercials. “Colorful 
sweaters to rival the surrounding hill- 
sides with their brilliance,” gushed one 
commercial in New Hampshire. Along 
the byways, picturesque barns bulged 
with suspiciously fresh antiques, and ev- 
ery front yard seemed the site of a ga- 


Fly a legend to our 
islands and to the world. 


Our incomparable service to the Orient is a 
legend in its own time. Step aboard: you 
become the honored guest not only of an 
airline, but also of a country. Where care, 
cern, and generosity are learned along 


rethe |egendary Filipino who'll win 


Pheart. On our islands. And ove airline 
all youmtravel agent or Philippine Airlines, 
Fly a legend. Our new DC-10-30 service. 
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rage sale of faded castoffs rescued from 
the attic. 

Though it was no longer exactly the 
lonely countryside of Thoreau, most 
tourists, nonetheless, did not seem to 
mind either the fast hustle or the crowds. 
Those not prudent enough to reserve ho- 
tel rooms weeks in advance seemed con- 
tent to sleep in their cars, turning on 
heaters periodically to ward off frost. 
Others considered it quaint fun to be 
matched up with locals who turned their 
homes into “foliage houses”—that is, 
they rented out their guest bedrooms for 
$5 to $10 per person. Even the traffic 
was bearable for true leaf watchers. Said 
Donna Carpenter, a former New Eng- 
lander on a weekend visit to New 
Hampshire: “If you could drive fast, you 
wouldn't see as much.” 

All the fuss over foliage bewildered 
some natives. Watching the traffic creep 
past him, one old Granite State sage con- 
cluded, “After they go home I’ve got to 
pick up all these leaves.” 


Can Cult 


For some 3,500 Americans, a dis- 
carded beer can may prove a thing of 
beauty and a toy forever. They are mem- 
bers of the Beer Can Collectors of Amer- 
ica, who respond to the sight of a 1969 
Olde Frothingslosh container as ecstat- 
ically as a philatelist who discovers an 
1856 one-cent British Guiana stamp 
tucked in the family Bible. 

Though beer cans were only intro- 
duced in 1935—the first was a green- 
and-white container made by the Amer- 
ican Can Co. for the now defunct 
Gottfried Krueger Brewing Co. of New- 
ark—experts estimate that as many as 
12,000 domestic beer labels have been 
turned out since then. They include such 
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1891. Tired of the helter-skelter play of the 
American we rsion of Rugby, Walter Camp, left, writes 

the first rule book, invents the scrimmage ‘ine 

the eleven-man team, signals, even the quarterback 

‘The Father of American Football.” 








position and becomes 


1891. 
Walter Camp 


teaches America how 


to play a new game. 
And Old Crow is 
56 years old. 


Those were the 
days when people i 
f pyc. knew the taste 
7. » a iA of real Bourbon 
= whiskey. You can 
know it today in Old Crow 
Old Crow was the real thing in 1835. 
It still is. The original sour mash, 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon sg 
mellowed and smoothed a lo crow 
full six years in the wood MeeTucay 
Old Crow. Trust your taste. 
Accept no substitutes. 


When you know 


OLD CROW 


you know Bourbon. 
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JUSTERINI & BROOKS 
Founded 1749 
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obsolete brands as Cloud Nine, Simon 
Pure, Nu Deal, Wooden Shoe, Tube City 
and King Snedley’s. 

One prized artifact was made by 
Manhattan Premium Beer, Al Capone’s 
old brewery, and depicts the New York 
skyline against a metallic orange sky. 
Other esoterica range from the cone- 
topped Kopper Kettle (vintage 1936-40) 
to a sexy, green-eyed Playmate can that 
was withdrawn after Hugh Hefner 
threatened legal action and the james 
Bond 007 Special Blend that was mar- 
keted for only six months by Baltimore's 
National Brewing Co. 

One can fan, an Illinois truck driv- 
er named Jerry Menozzi, has 1,400 beer 
cans in his basement, including a Mon- 
arch that his great-grandmother kept for 
decades in a drawer with her lace un- 
derwear. Morrie McPherson, of Syca- 
more, Ill., lucked into one of the biggest 
beer-can bonanzas in B.C.C.A. history: 60 
cases of 25-year-old Goetz Country Club 
cone-top cans—all unopened—that had 
been lying in the musty basement of an 
old bar. Robert Myers of Oakland, 
Calif., traveled all the way across the 
continent to Owl’s Head, N.Y., after 
hearing of a lode in the attic of an aban- 
doned railroad station; sure enough, he 
uncovered thousands of different pre- 
World War II makes and became over- 
night the J. Paul Getty of candom. 

Beer Canvention. The B.C.C.A., 
founded only four years ago by seven 
beer buffs in St. Louis, numbers among 
members of its 14 chapters 40 accoun- 
tants, 51 schoolteachers, 14 college pro- 
fessors, ten doctors, 57 engineers, 13 law- 
yers, six cartographers, 15 journalists 
—and only seven bartenders. Several 
ministers are also can cultists, including 
a Connecticut pastor who starts letters 
to fellow collectors “Dearly Beerloved.” 
The association distributes a bimonthly 
newsletter, holds a sudsy annual “can- 
vention” that was attended this fall by 
more than 600 enthusiasts, and each 
year bestows on some beer-busty lass the 
dubious title of Miss Beer Can. Mem- 
bers range in rank from “brewery work- 
er,” with up to 249 cans, to “grand brew- 
master” (1,000 or more). 

While collectors acquire most of 
their beery booty by trading (one Bull- 
frog from the 1950s is worth a Schmidt 
City Club 1956 and a Canadian Ace 
1958), they scour city dumps and out-of- 
the-way saloons for their relics. “There 
are things you learn how to do,” says 
Rich La Susa, a Chicago Tribune make- 
up man, “like reading labels along the 
highway at 60 miles an hour—well, 55.” 
And though the association frowns on 
buying and selling cans, the odd road- 
side treasure may be worth the hazard. 
A can of Soul, which was sold briefly in 
Watts after the Los Angeles ghetto 
erupted in 1965, has been priced by one 
antique shop at $250. Liquor Dealer Mc- 
Pherson recently had his 2,300-can col- 
lection appraised—at $10,000. Clearly, 
he who laughs while holding an old beer 
can, laughs last. 
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ClimbOn up. And’Ski the Sky. The 
powder's dynamitée“And the runicome 
small, mediumpaind large. 

The Skis got super saloons. And 


nifty, little shops. Andieendas.“And hostels. 


And a certified ski school, too. Truth is, 
we've got everything they've got down in 
the mountains. Even some things they 
don't have. Like a brand new, 204 room 
Lodge. And a Guest Ranch. And lots of 
Derr) 


-pinchin atete 


fantastic miles of crose@oyntry trails. 

But listen. Thereal differenceiat 
Big Sky is what we don't have. Crowds. 
So we dest have traffic jams. Or scramble 
formations before breakfast. 

The Sky is just 43 miles from 
Bozeman airport. And that makes it just 
half a day from any Where in the country. 
So come on up. Call 800/548-4486 toll 
free. Or send us the littl coupon. And 
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I've been to ground school, Now tell 
me how to Ski the Sky 


rp CC 1/11 


Mail to: Box | Big Sky, Montana 59716 BIG SKY 


Watch for the Bie Skv/Hart Ski film! 
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SWITZERLAND ITALY 
Arosa Crans Klosters Lenzerheide Les Diablerets Courmayeur 
Zermatt Davos Mirren Gstaad Leysin Saasfee St. Moritz Verbier Villars Cervinia Val Gardena Sestriere 
Laax Chateau D’Oex Grindelwald Wengen. Flims” ome Cortina 
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You made it. You're on top of the world. All alone and you're feeling the bite of the wind in your face as 
ona peak somewhere in Switzerland or Italy or France you ski down it. You're doing what you've waited a 
or Austria. Thousands of feet below is the village. whole year for. And you're doing it where the best in 
But right now it’s just you and the mountain. Take a the world have always done it. In the Alps. 
long slow look around, a deep breath, and kick off No matter which Alp you're on, you're going to 





Endless vistas. And slopes and slopes and slopes. 

No airline takes you to more Alps than Swissair. 
Or gets you there faster. Because we fly to the two best 
gateways to the Alps: Zurich and Geneva. So you're 
skiing the day you arrive. All the way down to the 





You can get reservations and information by 
calling your travel agent or Swissair. Or write 
for our “Holiday On Skis” booklet to Swissair, 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10020. 
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1715. Cognac begins. 


cognac have been ¢ xported other ox 
That was over 240 years ag Marte 


itis dil It te creating fine 


is intrign he distilling separate the history of cog , r 
of brandy from that of the House of Martell Martell. 


S ” V.S.P_~ V.S.0.P. CORDON BLEt 
By 1728, 27,000 barrels of In fact, there has been no WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING COGNACS 





Died. Harry Kalven Jr., 60, Uni- 
versity of Chicago law professor who, 
with Colleague Hans Zeisel, wrote The 
American Jury, a definitive and lauda- 
tory tome on the U.S. jury system; of an 
apparent heart attack; at home in Chi- 
cago. An ardent civil libertarian, Kal- 
ven frequently argued First Amendment 
cases, including Entertainer Lenny 
Bruce’s 1963 obscenity appeal to the II- 
linois Supreme Court; contemptuous of 
censorship, he regarded obscenity laws 
as “foolish and trivial.” A projected ma- 
jor work on legal theories underlying 
freedom of speech was half completed 
when he was stricken. 

. 

Died. James M. Cox Jr., 71, news- 
paper and broadcasting executive; after 
a long illness; in Miami. Born to pol- 
itics and printer’s ink, Cox was the son 
and namesake of the newspaper pub- 
lisher and Ohio Governor who ran a los- 
ing race against Warren G. Harding as 
the 1920 Democratic presidential nom- 
inee. Starting in 1929 as a police-beat re- 
porter on his father’s Dayton Daily 
News, he later led the Cox chain's ex- 
pansion into broadcasting. The Cox 
holdings grew to include major news- 
papers and TV and radio stations in 
Ohio, Georgia, Florida, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina and California. A life- 
long Democrat, Cox was so alienated 
by the nomination of George McGovern 
in 1972 that he not only endorsed Rich- 
ard Nixon but also ordered all of his 
newspapers to follow suit 

om 

Died. Seymour E. Harris, 77, econ- 
omist and adviser to Presidents; in San 
Diego. Harris spent more than 40 years 
at Harvard, where, with Paul Samuel- 
son, J.K. Galbraith and others, he be- 
came an early advocate of then contro- 
versial Keynesian economics. As adviser 
to Candidate Adlai Stevenson and Pres- 
idents John Kennedy and Lyndon John- 
son, Harris acted on his belief that econ- 
omists should grapple with public issues, 
“I spend a great deal of my time on pub- 
lic policy,” he said proudly. “I am con- 
cerned with concrete solutions.” 

a 

Death Revealed. Liu Shao-chi, 75, 
former Chinese chief of state, purged 
during the Cultural Revolution of 1966- 
69. A close associate of Mao’s through a 
quarter-century of civil war, Liu was 
named Secretary-General of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party in 1943. Liu was 
considered to be Mao’s heir apparent, 
but his identification with bureaucratic- 
technocratic policies made him the chief 
target of the zealous Red Guard levelers 
of the Cultural Revolution. Denounced 
as “a renegade, traitor, scab and agent of 
imperialism,” Liu was stripped of party 
and governmental posts in 1968 and re- 
portedly spent his last years as a laborer 
on a communal farm. 
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Arthritis sufferers 
get a higher level 
of pain reliever. 
Enjoy effective relief 
from both minor 
pain and inflammation. 





Treetop tall 

or short in the saddle, 
he wants comfort 

in a car. We help 
leasing companies 
deliver more of it! 
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General Motors C. 


Compared with plain or even buffered 
aspirin, tablet for tablet, Anacin builds 
higher levels of pain reliever in your 
bloodstream in the first few hours. And 
then, taken as directed, Anacin maintains 
a level of medication which not only re- 
lieves pain but also helps reduce inflam- 
ANACIN mation that causes pain and stiffness. This 

BUFFERED reduction of inflammation is important 
ASPIRIN to arthritics. 

ASPIRIN Anacin*contains more of this anti- 
inflammatory medication doctors recom- 
mend most than the leading aspirin or buf- 
fered aspirin tablet. In minutes, Anacin 


EFFECTIVE 
LEVEL speeds its relief for inflammation, pain 
and stiffness throughout your body to give 
you effective relief, long-lasting relief. 

You will find Anacin is gentle to the 
stomach and you will enjoy more free- 
dom of movement without pain. 
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The Other 
Gas Shortage. 


America’s natural gas resources are 
ultimately as important to you as her gasoline 
supply. Read why in this progress report 
from the natural gas industry. 





If people had to wait in line for it, they’d have 
a better idea of the part natural gas plays in 
all our lives. For millions of us it heats our 
homes, cooks our food, dries our clothes, 
and provides us with hot water. But even if 
you don’t use natural gas in your home at 
all, it affects your life at every turn, in ways 
you may never have thought about. 


Almost everything you use depends 
somehow on natural gas. 


The car you drive was probably made in a 
plant that uses natural gas. Your clothes, 
your furniture, your food are often proc- 
essed by natural gas. They may even be 
made of it! Derivatives of natural gas are key 
ingredients in fibers, plastics, even experi- 
mental food products. 


Jobs depend on natural gas. 


Millions of workers are employed in busi- 
nesses that depend on natural gas to keep 
running. Each of these industries supplies 
others—maybe yours. Gas provides about a 
third of America’s energy requirements. It’s 
efficient energy, too. So efficient that when 
you heat and cook with it, instead of another 
energy source, you're actually using less of 
our country’s total energy supply. 


Natural gas is clean energy. 


Gas is cleanest of the major fuels, a fact 
that is confirmed in the 1973 report from the 
Council on Environmental Quality. Getting 
more natural gas will help solve more envi- 
ronmental problems. 





America must have more gas. 
Here’s what the gas industry 
is doing about it. 






— 


earth than ever before. Right now there’s 
a well in Texas that went five miles down be- 
fore the drillers struck gas. 

The gas people are exploring far and 
wide. You’ve probably heard about the new 
gas discoveries on the Alaskan slopes. 
We’re working to bring this gas to the lower 
forty-eight states. 

The gas industry is drilling for new sup- 
plies as far as a hundred miles out at sea. 
Right now we’re drilling in the Pacific Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico. The United States 
Geological Survey reports that there are 
large potential reserves of gas under the 
Atlantic shelf as well. 

The gas industry is importing Liquefied 
Natural Gas from overseas in specially built 
ships. They contain tanks made to hold the 
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gas at 260° below zero. This reduces it to 
one six-hundredth of its usual volume—so 
one ship carries the equivalent of six hun- 
dred shiploads of natural gas. 

Natural gas deposits in the Rocky Moun- 
tains are locked in very tight underground 
formations. New ways are being found to 
unlock this gas and bring it to the surface. 

There’s another way to get more gas. 
Make it! The gas industry already has plants 
in operation making synthetic gas from 
things like coal and liquid hydrocarbons. 
More are planned in the years ahead. 


We’re searching and researching 
in the laboratory, too. 
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The gas industry not only has to meet im- 
mediate needs, but must find out where the 
most practical answers lie for the future. 
Tomorrow's productive gas project is to- 
day’s laboratory experiment. The gas indus- 
try is using its ingenuity in finding new ways 
to bring more gas to you. 


All energy costs are going up, 
but gas should continue 
to be your best energy buy. 


It’s expensive to explore far and wide, to 
work with new technologies, to build new 
facilities. All forms of energy are encounter- 
ing increased costs. However, all indica- 
tions are that gas will continue to be your 
best energy buy overall. 

We can all help to conserve America’s im- 
portant natural gas resources by saving gas 
in our homes and industries. 


Use gas wisely. 
It’s clean energy for today 
and tomorrow. AGA" 








Eight Cool Contemporaries 


Now in its 46th year, New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art is still the most 
powerful certifier of taste in American 
visual art, and its choices come to us, 
willy-nilly, with the appearance of his- 
torical predictions. Hence the interest 
in its current show, assembled by Cu- 
rator Jennifer Licht and entitled “Eight 
Contemporary Artists.” 

What would the old Modern pick 
from the bewildering landscape of a de- 
cayed avant-garde in the 1970s? The re- 
sult, though not wholly predictable, is 
not very surprising. Most of the eight art- 
ists are under 40 and (with the excep- 
tion of a body-artist and performer 
named Vito Acconci) work in the area 
where minimalism makes contact with 
conceptual art. It is a grayed-out, low- 
pressure, cool show, and its pleasures are 
decidedly mixed. 

Remarkable Tension. The more 
satisfying groups of work are by Cana- 
dian-born Dorothea Rockburne, Hol- 
land’s Jan Dibbets and New York's 
Brice Marden. Rockburne’s art is nei- 
ther painting nor collage nor relief, but 
it has some of the qualities of all three 
—coupled with the kind of inventive in- 
telligence one expects from one of 
Rauschenberg’s contemporaries at the 
legendary, now defunct Black Mountain 
College. Starting with a rectangle of lin- 
en exactly 68 in. by 178 in., she folds, 
sizes and gessoes it until it becomes a 
geometrical plaque. “I had wanted,” she 


BRICE MARDEN WITH PASSAGE, 1973-74 





MICHAEL EVANS 


writes, “to approach painting in a way 
that takes as given certain conventions 
while questioning others.” The conven- 
tion she rejected was that paintings 
should be rectangular. The one she used 
was a system of proportion, invented by 
the Greeks and widely used in Renais- 
sance Italy, known as “the golden sec- 
tion”—a way of dividing a line so that 
the smaller part is to the larger as the 
larger is to the whole. At first, Rock- 
burne’s Golden Section Paintings \ook 
homely: coarse cloth, stained cre- 
osote brown and traversed by lines 
in blue builder’s chalk. But they 
are suffused by a remarkable ten- 
sion and rigor, conferred by the in- 
telligence with which she manip- 
ulates her schemes of proportion. 

Dibbets, 36, is preoccupied 
with landscape: flat swaths of 
beach horizon, photographed in 
nacreous blues and grays, en- 
larged, tilted and cut together in 
the form of mountains or—in this 
show—the curving tail of a com- 
et. They are, in effect, “impossi- 
ble” earthworks, or skyworks, 
meant solely as configurations on 
paper: a simplistic idea, but car- 
ried out with elegance. 

The paintings of Marden, 36, 
are almost too simple: they are 
groups of canvases butted together 
in diptychs or triptychs, each sur- 
face painted one uniform color 
—usually a drab, dense gray. It 
seems an inert formula but it is 
not, largely because of what Mar- 
den learned from Jasper Johns 
—how to spread a skin of oil and 
wax over the surface of a canvas 








with such subulety that, though mono- 
chrome, it is full of half-suppressed or la- 
tent incidents. The paintings do become 
objects of contemplation, like land- 
scapes; but their austerity is so low- 
keyed as to risk blandness. 

With other artists in the show, low 
energy slides into mere inconsequence 
Their work is elaborately hermetic, and 
so looks like a manifesto. But what is 
being manifested? Manual labor, appar- 
ently—endless somnambulistic nota- 
tions, proffering not a whit of meaning 
One could possibly train ants to do it 
Thus the German conceptual artist 
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DIBBETS' LITTLE COMET 9-81 ° SEA, 1973 


DOROTHEA ROCKBURNE & GOLDEN SECTION PAINTING, 1974 
From blue chalk, wax and beaches to orthographical gibberish. 
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ART 


Hanne Darboven, 33, has assembled two 
huge panels, each made of several hun- 
dred sheets of paper scrawled with 
words—strings of unrelated numbers, 
written out in German. This arithmor- 
rhea, she assures the catalogue reader, 
has nothing to do with mathematics. 
smokers of the best-sellin ine paper ed ig corer amy 
g sidered a work of the imagination. “A 

(74 Ullels size Ci eal number of something (two chairs, or 

g g S whatever) is something else. It’s not pure 

number and has other meanings. If I 
were making it up I couldn’t possibly 
write all that.” What this explanation 
may mean is anyone’s guess, but it hard- 
ly matters. As they stand, Darboven’s 
flights of orthographical gibberish are 
as interesting as watching someone knit. 

Watered Silk. Nevertheless, they 
are almost dramatic in comparison with 
the works of the Italian artist Alighiero 
Boetti, the Frenchman Daniel Buren or 
the Australian Robert Hunter. Boetti’s 
way of artmaking is to cover (or have 
his assistants cover) large sheets of pa- 
per with millions of tiny strokes ofa ball- 
point pen, thus turning all the paper blue 
except for some stray commas and cap- 
ital letters which are left white. This la- 
borious doodling produces now and 
again some pretty moiré effects, like wa- 
tered silk, but that is all, and the all is vir- 
tually nothing. It is, however, more than 
Robert Hunter’s piece, which consists 
of pale gray rectangular grids, the ghosts 
of Carl André’s floor tiles, stenciled on 
the museum wall, adding the consola- 
tion of near invisibility to the muteness 
of complete banality. 

Daniel Buren’s is a more curious 
case. In the past few years, Buren’s en- 
terprise, or gesture, has been to make 
striped panels that look exactly like aw- 
ning cloth and hang them anonymously 
in public places. “Form, art’s quest 
throughout the centuries,” writes Buren, 
36, “becomes a matter of no interest, su- 
perfluous and anachronistic. Of course 
then art is bound to disappear ... Cre- 
ating, producing, is henceforth of only 
relative interest, and the creator, the 
producer, no longer has any reason to 
glorify ‘his’ product.” 

Buren is not bad at sounding like 
St. Just, but—alas for the purity of his 
sentiments—the Museum of Modern 
Art now enters, arms hospitably out- 
stretched, clutching this inoffensive 
guerrilla to its bosom. If you look close- 
ly, you can just see the Burens in the 
; ; MOMA show: four bland panels of black- 
For king size ask for Lucky Ten and-white stripes, cut to the size of the 

museum windows and pasted up. What 

Buren’s work really seems to be about 
is words: vacuous configurations gift- 
: : we, ae rah dia wrapped in fighting language, revealing 
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Av. Per Cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74 proclaim their avant-gardeness. These 
= days, the only way to become an accred- 

ited foe of museum culture is to be in a 
museum show—which means, in turn, 
that the Museum of Modern Art is 
obliged to embrace entropy in order to 
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Only one refrigerator gives you 
two juices, ice water and ice 
without even opening the door. 
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After more than half a century of giving Outside, it has a sliding panel with the 

you what you need inside a refrigerator, look of smoked onyx that conceals all four 

Frigidaire has done something equally im- dispensers when not in use. 

portant for the outside. Inside, it has compartments with the 
We've added the convenience of four same distinctive smoked onyx look. Plus 3 

dispensers to turn this 20.0 cubic-foot refrig- fully-adjustable glass shelves trimmed with 


erator into a refreshment center. the look of teakwood. 
Two of the dispensers give you ice water What's more, both the refrigerator and 
and ice, and you can fill the other two dispens- freezer sections are 100% Frost-Proof. 
ers with your favorite beverage concentrate. And both give you more storage space 
By simply pushing a button, you can get than you'd believe possible. 
a glass of your favorite juice, iced tea or other So don’t wait until you get thirsty to see 
beverage. And by setting the Richness Con- all of the things that make the Frigidaire 
trol you can get it mixed to your taste. Refreshment Center different from any other 
So even the kids won't have to upset kind of refrigerator. 
everything in the refrigerator or spill a big It’s the only one that does almost as much 
pitcher just to pour some juice. for you on the outside as it 
And it’s as elegant as it is dependable. does on the inside. 
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Frigidaire. Home Environment Division of General Motors. 
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The J-School Explosion 


In Ohio State’s “Journalism 643 
(The World Press, Mon. thru Thurs. 9- 
10),” a dozen students have had to sit 
on the floor because the course had been 
oversubscribed. At the University of 
Texas, a new journalism building is so 
crowded that instructors have to share 
already cramped office space. To dis- 
courage applications, the University of 
Missouri's bulging journalism school this 
year raised its entrance requirements; 
applications rose 25% anyway. 

Would-be Woodwards and Bern- 
steins are queuing up for the nation’s 
213 undergraduate and graduate jour- 
nalism programs in unprecedented 
numbers. Though overall enrollments 
are beginning to recede from their baby- 


correspondents had faded. Now some of 
the glamour is back. Says Richard 
Petrow, dean of New York University’s 
program: “When Robert Redford plays 
the lead in a movie about two report- 
ers, you know something is happening.” 
What is happening is that Watergate has 
persuaded many students that journal- 
ism is an exciting, socially valuable 
occupation. 

Journalism now has another, more 
compelling lure. Jobs for students with 
liberal arts degrees have been scarce in 
recent years, and many are eager to 
learn a trade. Graduate journalism 
schools report an influx of jobless teach- 
ers, engineers and lawyers. Says Camp- 
bell Titchener, chairman of the Univer- 
sity of Houston’s communications 
department: “Students today want 
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boom peaks, journalism education flour- 
ishes as never before. Last year 48,327 
students were studying the subject, up 
nearly 16% from 1972. When the count 
for the current academic year is com- 
plete, it will show another increase. At 
the better-known schools, the rush has 
been particularly frenetic. Applications 
for the 128 places at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Journalism al- 
most doubled last year, to about 1,000, 
and the school has already filled 2,000 
requests for 1975 application forms. 

Job Shortage. One reason for the 
J-school boom is the press’s role in Wa- 
tergate. Says Buck Harvey, 23, editor of 
the University of Texas’ Daily Texan: 
“Journalism is one of the few profes- 
sions that require integrity. The pay is 
small. But that doesn’t bother me, be- 
cause you don’t have to put up a fagade.” 
Prior to the scandal, the old images of 
tough muckrakers and dashing foreign 
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UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS JOURNALISM STUDENTS TOURING AUSTIN NEWSPAPER PLANT 
Would-be Woodwards and Bernsteins in unprecedented numbers. 


something a little more practical for 
their college dollars.” 

Many of them end up short- 
changed. Only two-thirds of last spring's 
11,000 journalism graduates have found 
employment in the field. The rest have 
drifted into other areas or onto unem- 
ployment rolls. Typical of the surplus 
talent is Sallie Low, 22, who graduated 
with honors last May from Texas’ 
broadcast-journalism program. “I sent 
off 75 résumés and got 50 responses, but 
no jobs,” she reports. “The school should 
let people know what they are in for.” 
J-school deans insist that students who 
are willing to specialize in such subjects 
as science and economics or to forgo a 
high-salaried debut in a big-city news- 
room will have little trouble finding 
work. “If they want to take a job ina 
small town in Wyoming at $90 a week, 
there’s no problem,” says Donald 
Wright, an assistant professor at Texas. 





For the short run, smaller newspa- 
pers and broadcast operations will be 
the main beneficiaries of the huge new 
crop of job candidates. Such news or- 
ganizations have often had difficulty in 
attracting and keeping bright, aggres- 
sive young people. Over a longer peri- 
od, the graduate glut may have broader 
implications. Journalism degrees are be- 
coming so common that companion spe- 
cialities will be increasingly necessary 
to land the best jobs. The U.S. press has 
always been short of expertise in such 
fields as economics, science, urban plan- 
ning and the law. In the future, it will 
be easier to fill that gap. 


Back to Chappaquiddick 


What really happened that night on 
Chappaquiddick five years ago, when 
Mary Jo Kopechne drowned and Ed- 
ward Kennedy’s career nearly perished? 
To this day the full truth is obscure. The 
official investigation was sluggish, Ken- 
nedy and other witnesses evasive, and 
journalists lost interest after a few 
months. This year, however, a number 
of publications, anticipating Kennedy's 
presidential candidacy in 1976, started 
new inquiries. Last week the Boston 
Globe published the results of the most 
exhaustive of the current investigations 
The densely packed five-part series fur- 
ther undermined Kennedy's sworn ver- 
sion of the events before and after his 
black 1967 Oldsmobile hurtled off Dike 
Bridge into Poucha Pond. 

The two-month examination by 
three Globe staffers, begun before Ken- 
nedy withdrew from the 1976 race, was 
not a hatchet job. The liberal paper has 
always been sympathetic to Kennedy, 
yet felt that it had to go ahead with the 
story despite the Senator's decision to 
bow out as a national candidate. Said 
Editor Thomas Winship: “We are not 
out to drive Ted Kennedy from office 
We are trying to get more details on an 
important story affecting a public fig- 
ure who will continue to be important.” 
The biggest obstacle in obtaining those 
details was the continued silence of most 
of the ten men and women guests at the 
party thrown by Kennedy that night at 
a Chappaquiddick cottage. 

Kennedy himself was reluctant to 
talk to the Globe and initially requested 
that questions be submitted in advance 
He also wanted a one-hour limit. After 
five weeks of bargaining, it was agreed 
that the three reporters would provide 
general subjects in advance and that 
they would be able to ask follow-up ques- 
tions. The conversation lasted two hours 
—the first lengthy interview Kennedy 
has granted on the incident. Rather 
plaintively, he acknowledged that his 
behavior after the accident had been “‘ir- 
rational and indefensible and inexcus- 
able and inexplicable.” Kennedy stuck 
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USED CAR VALU 
HIGHEST IN 15 Y 
NEW CHEVROLE 
A BETTER DEAL 











Take advantage of used car values worth much more as a trade-in than you thought. 
while they’re still high. Here’s what we mean—and how we arrived 

From an economy standpoint, there are at the figures below. 
some strong reasons to buy a 1975 Chevrolet First, we took average used car values of 
right now. And high used car values is one of two-year-old Chevrolet models as of last October 
the strongest. (that would be ’72 models). 

You see, the value of most Chevrolet used Next, we took average used car values of 
cars is high compared to comparable models two-year-old Chevrolet models today (’73 
last year, and this can mean that your car may be models, comparably equipped). 

° 

Increase in used car value: 2-year-old Chevrolet today vs. com 

















IMPALA CUSTOM COUPE 


Air Conditioning, Automatic Transmission, 


CAPRICE CLASSIC COUPE CAPRICE ESTATE WAGON 


Air Conditioning, Automatic Transmission, 2-Seat, Air Conditioning, Automatic 
Power Steering and Brakes. Transmission, Power Steering and Brakes Power Steering and Brokes. 


SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER RIGHT NOW, AND FIND OUT HOW MUCH YOUR CAR IS WORTH AS A 
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each model. 


The increases in prices, as you can see, 


amount to as much as $411. 
Look at the figures again. 
Think about them. 





_ parable 2-year-old Chevrolet a year ago. 


T CAN BE 
THAN EVER. 


These averages are based on all 3 geographic 
zones as published in Automotive Market Report. 
Then, we simply compared the two for 








Then visit your Chevrolet dealer and 
find out how much your car is worth as a trade- 
in ona’75 Chevrolet. 

See if you don’t agree; with oppor- 
tunities like these—the highest used car 
values in 15 years— your new Chevrolet 
can be a better deal than ever. ee 


Average wholesale values for past 15 consecutive 
years taken from Automorne Market Report for com 





MONTE CARLO COUPE 
Air Conditioning, Automatic Transmission, 
Power Steering and Brakes 






varable V8 models with typical reported equipment 
Values shown as reported in December of each yess 
except 1974, which reflects latest available data as of 
October 7, 1974. Some Chevrolet models shown 
helow were not marketed during entire 15-year period 
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Automatic Transmission, Power Steer ng 
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TRADE-IN ON A ’75 CHEVROLET. 
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THE PRESS 


to the main points of his original story, 
sometimes ducking tough questions by 
referring the reporters to his inconclu- 
sive testimony at the official inquest. He 
did admit, however, that he had erred 
in telling the court that he had never 
been on Chappaquiddick before the day 
of the accident, and that he had fixed 
the time of his return to the cottage af- 
ter the accident by the dashboard clock 
of a Valiant driven by his cousin and 
sometime factotum, Joseph Gargan. 

TIME recently disclosed that Ken- 
nedy had visited the island at least once 
before and that the 1968 Valiant was 
not equipped with a clock (TIME, Oct. 
7). Kennedy has always insisted that he 
and Kopechne left the party at about 
11:15 p.m. to return to Martha’s Vine- 
yard aboard a ferry. The question of time 
is important because the ferry stopped 
regular Operations at midnight; if Ken- 
nedy wanted service later, he would 
have had to request it. A crucial point 
in Kennedy's version is that he mistak- 
enly turned right onto Dike Road lead- 
ing to the bridge, rather than left to- 
ward the ferry. The Globe's findings 
challenge parts of this account. Items: 

> According to one unnamed 
source, Kennedy told someone at the 
party that he was leaving with Mary Jo 
to take a walk on the beach beyond the 
bridge, where both had swum earlier in 
the day. Kennedy denies the report. 

> Another unnamed informant 
claimed that Gargan indeed agreed to 
take responsibility for the accident, but 
that Kennedy decided the next morn- 
ing that “the alibi either couldn’t work 
or he couldn't live with it.” The Senator 
also denies this report. 

> A scientific study determined that 
if the accident occurred at about 11:30 
p.m.,as Kennedy’s time frame indicates, 
the tide at the bridge would have been 
slightly less than one knot, far weaker 
than the torrent that Kennedy claimed 
swept him away from the car. Had the 
accident taken place an hour later, as in- 
dicated by a deputy sheriff who saw a 
car like Kennedy’s on Dike Road at 
12:45 a.m., the tide would have been 
about 1.3 knots. 

> Soon after the accident, Stephen 
Smith, Kennedy’s brother-in-law, hired 
lawyers for some who had attended the 
party. The same two lawyers represent- 
ed eight of the inquest witnesses. Said 
Ray LaRosa: “The lawyers coached us 
pretty good. We knew what to expect.” 

In all, the Globe discovered more 
than 100 discrepancies in the testimony 
of key witnesses. But the paper blunted 
the impact of its report by running the 
full text of the interview before publish- 
ing its own findings and by burying some 
of its disclosures in 51 columns of copy. 

Despite these quirks, the series was 
well-reasoned and well-researched. If it 
did not break open the Chappaquiddick 
case, it did demonstrate the frailties of 
the original inquiry. It also raised 
enough new questions to encourage still 
deeper investigation by others. 
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What 
happens 
when you 
decide 

to sponsor 


a child? 





1 First, you fill out the coupon at the 
bottom of this page to describe the 
child you'd like to sponsor. (The cost is 
only $15 a month.) 





2 Second, you put the coupon in an 
envelope along with your first monthly 
payment and mail it to: Christian Chil- 
dren's Fund, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, 
Virginia 23261. 
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And third, in about two weeks, you 

will receive your sponsored child’s 
photo and background information, plus 
details about the project where the child 
is being helped. 





This young fellow in Kalimpong, India, is one of the 
lucky ones—he already has a CCF sponsor. 





4 Fourth, you may write directly to 

your sponsored child, and your 
letters are answered. Correspondence is 
translated and sent to you from overseas 
—the child’s original letter and an 
English translation. (Staff workers help 
children unable to write.) 


5 Fifth, both you and the child you spon- 

sor can benefit from the person-to-per- 
son relationship that grows as you and the 
child get acquainted. 

Of course, the material assistance you 
send is vital, but your sponsored child also 
needs the personal warmth of knowing 
that you care. 


Please, decide today to sponsor a 
youngster through Christian Children’s 
Fund. A child is waiting... 


Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. is reg- 
istered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid, and is a member of the International 
Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. 








J Sponsors needed in Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indonesia. 
Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a [|] boy () girl in 

(Country) onshore i 
| Choose any child who needs my help. 

I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first 

payment of $ . Send me child’s 

name, story, address and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to 

give S. = 

_| Please send me more information. 

















Name 

Address. 

City See 
State Zip 

Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 








Yonge, Toronto 7 


THENO 




























Too Many A’s 


College grades, along with almost 
everything else, have been going up late- 
ly. Stanford University undergraduates 
were astonished recently to read in the 
student paper that their grade point av- 
erage had spiraled to 3.5+ (or just under 
an A). “I've worked hard to get good 
grades here, and I thought they would 
help when I was ready for grad school,” 
said Patricia Fels, a senior. “Now I find 
out everybody has good grades.” 

Indeed, in the past few years, the 
grade glut has been spreading across ac- 
ademe. At Yale, 42% of all undergrad- 
uate spring-term grades were A’s, and 
46% of the senior class graduated with 


ee: 


honors. “It’s ridiculous,” says Eva Bal- 
ogh, dean of Yale’s Morse College. 
“They get a B and they bawl. It takes a 
man or woman of real integrity to give 
a B.” At American University, 75% of 
all grades last spring were A’s and B's, 
leading an undergraduate dean to ask 
for a faculty inquiry. At the University 
of Pittsburgh, the average grade was C 
five years ago; now it is B. 

Why? Many students are using 
pass/fail options in difficult courses, thus 
reducing the percentage of low letter 
grades. For their part, many professors 
started giving higher grades in the late 
‘60s to help students escape the draft, 
and some have wanted to avoid what 
they regard as the “punitive” effects of 
grading. Explains Pittsburgh Dean Rob- 
ert Marshall: “We're getting away from 
the old concept that people should be re- 
quired to jump through hoops.” Some in- 
structors are overly aware of the faculty 
evaluations their students will write at 
the end of the course. In effect, they are 
bribing students with good grades to get 
good grades themselves. Others are sim- 
ply being generous, awarding more A’s 
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and B's because students need them to 
get into graduate school. This is tough on 
graduate schools. “Everyone coming in 
with a 4.0 makes it hard to evaluate the 
grades,” says William Keogh, assistant 
dean of Stanford’s law school. As a re- 
sult, many graduate schools are increas- 
ingly depending on entrance exams. 
The Stanford faculty committee that 
first uncovered the staggering grade 
point average was appointed four years 
ago when the university did away with 
D and F grades and permitted students 
to take a pass/fail option in any course 
outside their major. The committee has 
until Christmas to make its final report 
on how the new system is working. It 
probably will not be too harsh. “We just 
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live in a nonjudgmental society,” said 
Committee Chairman Bradley Efron, a 
professor of statistics. But today’s grad- 
uates may be in for a rude shock when 
they discover that in the workaday 
world, not everyone can count on A’s. 


Bonehead English 


Almost half the freshmen at the 
University of California at Berkeley 
flunked an English composition exam 
this fall. They have had to enroll in a re- 
medial course known around the cam- 
pus as “Bonehead English.” At the Uni- 
versity of Miami, the English depart- 
ment has set up an elaborate tutoring 
center where video tapes are used to help 
entering students learn grammar, punc- 
tuation and organization. At the Univer- 
sity of Houston, 60% of the freshmen fail 
the first three essays they write. Says Jes- 
se Hartley, Houston’s director of fresh- 
man English: “Students can’t carry 
through an idea in writing; they have no 
idea what a paragraph is; they are un- 
able to string details together in a logical 
sequence. They're just sort of vapid.” 
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College English instructors have 
made similar complaints in the past, but 
the percentage of incompetent writers 
among entering freshmen has risen in 
recent years. Maxine Hairston, director 
of freshman English at the University of 
Texas at Austin, blames the shortcom- 
ings on the fact that high school students 
do not read as much as their predeces- 
sors. “They were reared on television,” 
she says. “They simply were not forced 
to use the language very much.” Says 
Robert Hosman, chairman of the Uni- 
versity of Miami's English department: 
“The fundamentals are not being taught 
properly in secondary schools. The SAT 
[Scholastic Aptitude Test] and College 
Board scores across the country have 
shown a considerable lowering of verbal 
ability.” In fact, the College Board has 
devised a written English test to help 
colleges place freshmen in the appropri- 
ate class. Some 425,000 high school stu- 
dents took the new 50-question test 
—along with their entrance exams—for 
the first time last week. 

At Berkeley, says Instructor Kim- 
berly Davis, the average student in the 
Bonehead English course “attended a 
good high school, probably received B's 
if not A’s in English, and is either dis- 
tressed, appalled or outraged to discover 
that he can’t write up to university stan- 
dards.” Six Berkeley students recently 
put their anger in writing. After some 
editing help from their instructor they 
mailed a letter to their high school Eng- 
lish department protesting their poor 
preparation. They never got an answer. 

Orderly Fashion. The decline in 
writing ability shows up even at Har- 
vard, where all undergraduates must 
take a twelve-week course in expository 
writing. “We try to teach them to write a 
simple, clear sentence that says what 
they mean and then arrange those sen- 
tences in some orderly fashion,” says 
English Professor Gwynne Evans. 
“Most of them don’t know how to de that 
when they come here.” The discipline 
was too much for one Harvard student. 
“It nearly drove me crazy,” he says. “I 
tried to write what I was really feeling 
and I got all these irrelevant comments 
about grammar all over the pages. I 
ran through the streets of Cambridge 
weeping.” 

Some educators seem inclined to 
ease the anguish of the students. Last 
spring the Conference on College Com- 
position and Communications* voted 
“to uphold the right of students to their 
own language.” The resolution outraged 
some professors, including John Gabel, 
head of the English department at Ohio 
State University. “It is broad enough to 
wipe out even the need to learn how to 
spell,” he says. “That’s misplaced hu- 
manism, not education.” 


*The conference represents 3,000 college English 
instructors. 
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Alexander Il 

1 oz. Hiram Walker 
Sloe Gin 

1 oz, Hiram Walker 
Creme de Cacao 
(brown) 

10z. cream 

Whirl in blender 
with 3 ice cubes. 
Pour into 

cocktail glass. 
Dust with cocoa. 


Use our Sloe Gin and Peppermint Schnapps all 
by themselves in drinks, or in combination with 
other Hiram Walker Cordial flavors. We make 28 of 
them. So you can make a thousand different, de- 
licious drinks. 

For more recipes, write to Hiram Walker Cordials, 


1 oz. Hiram Walker 

Sloe Gin 

Y2 oz. Hiram Walker 
Peppermint Schnapps 
Combine in highball glass 
packed with ice cubes. 
Top with cola and - 
lemon slice. 


~ and pour unstrained 
on-the-rocks glass. Ti 
with soda, lemon twist. 





P.O. Box 3382, Detroit, Michigan 48214. 

In the meantime try the recipes above. Then sit 
back and see why more people buy Hiram Walker 
Cordials than any other brand. Sloe Gin, 60 proof; 
Peppermint Schnapps, 60 proof; Creme de Cacao, 
54 proof. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


Hiram Walker Cordials 


A FLAVOR FOR EVERY TASTE 

















Does a man's family responsibility 
include using a prophylactic? 


Certainly, it’s the responsibility of both a man and 
a woman to decide how many children they should have. 
But which one of you accepts that responsibility? 
Who uses the family birth control method? 
The man? Or the woman? 
We happen to think there 
are a lot of men who would use 
a male contraceptive except 
for one thing: They haven't found 
one they’re satisfied with. 
We also think Conceptrol 
Shields* just might be the answer. 
Like many good prophy- 
lactics, Conceptrol Shields are made of very thin latex. 
But more than that, they’re shaped differently than 
the ordinary prophylactic. 
Shields are slightly contoured, so they give a man 
greater sensitivity and comfort. And they’re available 
with a special dry lubricant, so theyre also neater than the 
ordinary prophylactic. | 








AVAILABLE Al 
YOUR PHARMACY 





We think Conceptrol Shields are going to 
change your attitude about using prophylactics. 


ORTHO. WORLD'S LARGEST LABORATORIES DEVOTED TO FAMILY PLANNING RESEARCH 


*Trademark Ortho Pharmaceutical Corporation 1974 





Flowers of Evil 


DOG SOLDIERS 
by ROBERT STONE 
342 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $8.95, 


During the waning days of U.S. in- 
volvement in Viet Nam, a journalist 
named John Converse takes up with a 
bored American expatriate woman in 
Saigon. She invites him to buy an in- 
terest in three kilograms of pure her- 
oin. Once this deadly package is safely 
Stateside and distributed to her friends, 
Converse will earn $40,000. He agrees, 
persuades an acquaintance, Ray Hicks, 
to smuggle the heroin to California. 


ARTHUR GRACE 





NOVELIST ROBERT STONE 
Radix malorum est cupiditas. 


There, Converse’s wife Marge will take 
possession and pay Hicks off. 

The stark evil in this plan quickly 
flowers into nightmare. Two hoodlums 
pick up Hicks’ trail the moment he ar- 
rives in Berkeley. He and Marge escape 
with the heroin, but when Converse gets 
home he walks into a trap. The thugs 
are not, as it happens, emissaries from 
the underworld but something worse: 
agents for a corrupt federal officer, bent 
on picking off the heroin for himself be- 
fore staging a phony drug bust on Con- 
verse and his accomplices. The chase 
that follows is unforgettable. 

Dog Soldiers is more than a white- 
knuckled plot; it is a harrowing allego- 
ry. The novice smugglers evade a sense 
of their own villainy through sophistry 
or indifference. Converse rationalizes 
that in a world capable of producing the 
horrors of war, “people are just natu- 
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rally going to want to get high.” Hicks 
concentrates on the exploit’s challenge 
and itches to hurl his own aggressiveness 
into the void he imagines around him. 
Marge, already hooked on pills, accepts 
the heroin’s arrival as fated for her. 

Such equivocations blind them to the 
truth of their situation, which is also the 
novel’s truth. The heroin is as shack- 
ling a possession as the bag of gold in 
Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale. Indeed, it is 
worse. Chaucer's three thieves at least 
thought that the gold was benign. Their 
catastrophe stemmed from disregarding 
Christian doctrine: radix malorum est 
cupiditas (greed is the root of all evil). 
Without a moral compass, Stone’s char- 
acters cannot even plead ignorance. The 
irony that the heroin’s value is rooted 
in its destructiveness does not escape 
them, but they cannot drop it. Its force 
has irradiated their world. They know 
of no good that will shelter them. 

Competing Manias. This elemen- 
tal tale is played out against a backdrop 
of the here and now. Heroin brings the 
Viet Nam War home to a sunny Cal- 
ifornia filled with burnt-out cases from 
the ’60s: deracinated hippies, faded gu- 
rus, old people driven mad by the gap be- 
tween promise and truth. This Westerri 
strip of civilization has become a col- 
lection of competing manias, and its 
traces—rooming houses, motels, high- 
ways—are perched on the edge of prim- 
itive wilderness. Driving out of Los An- 
geles, Hicks comments on the quick 
change of scenery: “Go out for a Sun- 
day spin, you're a short hair from the 
dawn of creation.” 

Novelist Stone’s language is spare, 
constantly earning maximum effects 
with all but invisible efforts. A military 
career is summed up as years “of shin- 
ing shoes and saluting automobiles.” 
Much of the novel is dialogue, simul- 
taneously as laconic and menacing as a 
scene by Harold Pinter. 

Brooklyn-born Robert Stone, 37, 
spent time in New Orleans and San 
Francisco during the early ’60s as an 
“active participant” in the countercul- 
ture. Some of these experiences spilled 
out in A Hall of Mirrors (1967), a surreal- 
istic vision of a New Orleans rife with 
political paranoia. This second novel 
confirms the talent betrayed in A Hall of 
Mirrors and reveals added discipline. 
The book has its flaws, of course. It oc- 
casionally luxuriates in baroque bleak- 
ness for its own sake. For example, Con- 
verse’s addled mother is gratuitously 
trotted on like a lab specimen. The char- 
acters’ motives, seen through moments 
of fragmentary introspection, are not 
always adequate. Still, most of Dog 
Soldiers is as precise as the cross hairs 
on a rifle sight. With fearful accuracy it 
describes a journey to hell and pro- 
nounces an epitaph on a time that has 
not ended. ® Paul Gray 


Notable 


GUILTY PLEASURES 

by DONALD BARTHELME 

165 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$7.95. 


By now Barthelme’s fictional land- 
scape is familiar: a plot of undifferenti- 
ated clutter, hedged about with mani- 
cured non sequiturs. Though billed as 
nonfiction, this collage of pieces reads 
suspiciously like his past story col- 
lections—fragmented, humming with 
vaguely malevolent absurdities. This 
book’s innocent pleasures stem from see- 
ing how far the author can jump. The 


MARTHA HOLMES 





DONALD BARTHELME 
Manicured non sequiturs. 


Consumer Bulletin Annual, for instance, 
hardly seems a bouncy platform for 
whimsy. Yet Barthelme somersaults 
from it into the tale of a hapless soul 
whose purchases consistently turn out to 
be substandard. “Consider the case of 
the bedside clock. ‘Check for loudness of 
tick,’ the Annual said. I checked. It 
ticked. Tick seemed decorous. Once in- 
stalled in home, it boomed like a B-58.” 

Barthelme turns a parodist’s ear to 
several deserving sources of modern 
noise. A mock scenario for a film in the 
manner of Antonioni blurs the line be- 
tween significant ennui and utter vacu- 
ity: “Shot of nail kegs at construction 
site. Camera peers into keg, counts 
nails.” A news story of four Bunnies, 
fired from the New York Playboy Club 
for losing their “Bunny image,” pro- 
vokes a case history: “Bitsy S., an at- 
tractive white female of 28, was admit- 
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“1 finally met a man who gets to the problems 
before they get to me. 
He’s a banker with American National?’ 










me how to take the risk out; But now Bob’s helping me 
I’m actually guaranteed prompt — with that, through his bank’s 

ly g promy 
payment for my overseas sales. overseas offices. 


“His name is Bob Engelman. 
Before I met him, I stayed 
away from the export market... 


I guess | was waiting for someone And I frankly didn’t see I’m a realist; | need someone 
I could trust. how I'd find new markets in on my team who sees the 

For example, I thought it places where I don’t even speak —_ problems and gets the job done. 
could be risky. But Bob showed the language. And Bob's that kind of man.” 
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Spalding 
ERA-1 
total performance 

golf balls... 





PA S375 VENUS siccctacsurrs recomnansed vest erica 
for only $190 with this coupon 


_ order your 3-pack of Spalding's new Era-1 total performance golf balls, | 
print your name and mailing address clearly, include a check or money 
order for $1.00 and mail this coupon today (before March 31, 1975) to 

| CAMPAIGNS INCORPORATED 


» P.O. BOX 21 
| NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 06051 | 
| PRINT CLEARLY IN BLOCK LETTERS | 
Name . | 
Address __ = eo ——s 
| City State Zip | 


Offer limited to one 3-pack per household and valid only to residents of 
the continental United States except in those states where prohibited, 
licensed or taxed. Offer expires March 31, 1975. Allow 6 weeks for | 
delivery. 
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Blended Scotch Whisky * 86 Proof + ©1974 « William Grant & Sons Inc., Edison, N.J. * Importers 











ut out 


for 


Mexico 


Canadian Pacific is one of the 
most experienced hosts in the 


world. We've pleased travelers on 


our planes and trains and served 
them well in our 16 hotels across 


Canada. Now this experience has 
been exported to Mexico—where 


two CP Hotels wait to 
welcome you. 

Mail the coupon to the 
hotel that interests 


Mail to: Acapulco Royal 
Dir. of Sales, Costera M. Aleman s/n, 
P.O. Box 214, Acapulco, Mexico 


Tell me about the private terraces, the superb 
view, the unique swimming pool, the water 
skiing, skin diving and deep sea fishing. 
Show me why the Acapulco Royal should 
host my stay in Acapulco. 


Or mail to: Chateau Royal 

Dir. of Sales, Paseo de la Reforma 166 
Mexico City 6, Mexico 

Tell me about the centrally located 
ChAateau Royal and why | should make it my 
headquarters in historic Mexico City. Send 
me the details about the rooms, the meals 
and the fun. 


Name _ SS 
Address ___ ee 
City State 


Zip Code _ 
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CP Hotels IK 
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International 


Adifference 
you'll appreciate. 
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ted to Bellevue Hospital complaining 
that she could not find, physically lo- 
cate, her own body.” 

In draping his motley over perish- 
able structures, the satirist risks that 
they will some day collapse, taking his 
work down with them. A number of 
pieces in Guilty Pleasures are predicated 
on Richard Nixon, and their bite has al- 
ready become gummy. One of the book’s 
funnier stories (An Hestitation on the 
Bank of the Delaware) overcomes this 
loss through shameless slapstick. George 
Washington postpones his rowboat 
crossing until hearing whether Congress 
will continue to finance his personal ex- 
travagances. Speaking in an age when 
the printed s looked like an f an aide in- 
forms the general that demands for his 
horse’s accommodations have been re- 
jected: “Both the Houfe Appropriation 
Committee and the Horfe Appropria- 
tion Committee bounced it back.” 


DOCTOR FRIGO 
by ERIC AMBLER 
311 pages. Atheneum. $8.95. 


Eric Ambler has never Bonded a 
thriller or Spillaned a spy story. In 15 
ingenious novels of suspense and in- 
trigue, his protagonists—in Ambler 
land, there are few heroes—are almost 
invariably decent, intelligent, well-bred 
men more or less unwittingly enmeshed 
in Gorgonian webs of political and 
financial conspiracy. Such a man is Er- 
nesto Castillo, a reserved, dedicated 
physician who works in a hospital on 
an island in the French Antilles. 

Known to his colleagues as “Dr. Fri- 
go” (frigo is French argot for refriger- 
ator or frozen meat), the Paris-trained 
doctor and narrator of the novel is a na- 
tive of a Central American state where 
his radical, politically potent father has 
been lately assassinated—some say mar- 
tyred. By whom? All sorts of suspects 
come to mind—among them the mil- 
itary junta that has just taken over the 
country—but Son Ernesto does not real- 
ly care. In the course of the novel, cast 
in the form of a month-long diary, he 
confesses that his father was no more 
than a calculating politician caught in 
the middle of banana-republic crossfire. 
What really concerns Dr. Frigo is his 
profession, as well as making good on a 
complete renunciation of his father’s po- 
litical movement, which unhappily re- 
gards Frigo as its eventual leader. 

Ambler unfolds his plot in the pains- 
taking fashion of a chess grand master. 
In urbane, ironic style, he traces the 
slow, circumstantial entrapment of Er- 
nesto Castillo in a successful attempt by 
his father’s old party to seize power in 
the Central American republic. 

None of this is as exciting as, say, A 
Coffin for Dimitrios, The Light of Day 
(which became the movie Topkapi) or 
Journey into Fear. Yet Ambler’s latest 
fiction is not just Nembutal for insom- 
niacs but a novel densely composed and 
deftly delivered. 
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Famous for 
cocktails 
and 
cooks tales 





THE ORIGINAL TANGERINE LIQUEUR 
BLENDED WITH FRENCH COGNAC 


An exciting new taste to enjoy many ways 


WATERLOO COCKTAIL: 1 oz Mandarine Napoleon; 1 oz 
fight Puerto Rican rum, 3 oz orange juice. Serve over ice. 


DUCK MANDARINE: Rub salt and pepper over 4 Ib. duck 
Marinate small can drained mandarine orange slices in 2 
02. Mandarine Napoleon for one hour and place in cavity 
with sprig of parsley. Roast at 325° tor 14 to 2 hours, 
basting regularly, Remove from oven, cut into serving 
pieces, place under broiler to brown. Arrange on warm 
serving platter; garnish with additional marinated orange 
slices and chemnes. Heat 4 cup Mandarine Napoleon, 
pour over duck, set aflame and serve 


Write for other Mandarine Napoleon recipes 


PARK, BENZIGER & CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 628. Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583 








WESTERN LUXURY 
A magnificent working ranch with all the 
elegant amenities imaginable amid 20,000 
acres of rolling foothills and flowering des- 
ert in southern Arizona. 75 horses @ Tennis 
@ Great golf at Wickenburg Country Club 
@ Heated pool @ Skeet & Trap @ Hunting 


in season @ Luxurious accommodations @ 
Supervised programs for children. 


For additional information contact: 
Dallas C. Gant Jr. 
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Wickenburg, Arizona 85358 @ (602) 684-5484 





. in Sonoma County, California. 
“With a winemaking heritage that goes back to 1880. - 
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THERE'S ONLY ONE GRAND ROSE. 


Geyser Peak Winery, Geyserville, Sonoma County, California. 








Follow the footsteps of Kings and 
Queens, rogues and revolutionaries, 
traitors and tyrants to the “Bloody 
Tower”... the magnificent, the 
terrifying 


OF 
LONDON 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL. 
SEE FOR YOURSELF. 








William the 
Conqueror. In 
1066, this 
illegitimate son 
of a Norman 
duke invaded 
England, seized 
the throne, and 
then built the 
Tower of London 
and 84 castles 
to protect 
himself from 
his subjects. 


Henry Vill. 
Anne Boleyn, 
the second of 
his six wives 
laughed when he 
sentenced her 
} to be beheaded 
in the Tower 
along with her 
} five alleged 
lovers. She 
couldn't believe 
he was serious. 
He was. 


Charles !. He 
kissed his 
children goodby, 
forgave his 
executioner, and 
tucked his long 
hair up under 
his cap so it 
would not de- 

‘ flect the axe. 
Cromwell called 
his death ‘a 
cruel necessity.” 





Come, walk with Kings and let the ancient gates of London’s Tower creak shut 
behind you. 

Walk with King Edward III as he sallies forth from the Tower cell where he’s 
been locked up for years. He has vowed to avenge the murder of his father and to 
seize the kingdom from his mother and her lover. 

Wasting little time, Edward threw his mother into a dungeon and tossed away 
the key. Then he had her lover beheaded. 

Walk with the boy-king, Richard IJ. Stand fast with him as he faces an army 
of 100,000 rebels on Tower Hill and refuses to surrender his jeweled sword to their 
leader, Wat Tyler. 

Tyler was executed on the spot. Then Richard rode forth, alone, into the howl- 
ing mob and, in a child’s voice, commanded the rebels to go 
home. And they did. 

Walk with King Henry VI, a gentle and retiring man 
who doesn’t even want to be King. He is caught in a power 
struggle between his headstrong son and the sensual, violent 
Duke of York. 

Arrested by the Duke's men, Henry was brought as a 
prisoner to the Tower with his golden spurs struck off and 
his feet bound under his horse by leather thongs. When his 
son was killed in battle and only he stood between the 
Duke and the throne, Henry was murdered in his cell as he 
knelt, praying. 

To walk with Kings, you need only a little imagination and your own copy, 
for $7.95, of Tower of London—something that’s more of a memorable experience 
than it is a book. 

It’s one of a new and richly-illustrated series by Newsweek called Wonders of 
Man. Other volumes include: The White House, Venice, The Forbidden City of 
Peking, Notre-Dame de Paris, The Kremlin, 
Statue of Liberty, The Colosseum, E! Escorial, 
The Pyramids and the Sphinx. 

(For a truly “special” library, you may 
prefer Tower of London and future vol- 
umes in the gold-tooled deluxe edition. Just 
check the appropriate box on the order 
card.) 

Send no money. Your copy of Tower of 
London—and each succeeding Wonders of 
Man volume—is yours to examine for 10 
days in your own home. See order card for 
full details. 








Examine Tower of London in 
your own home. Read it cover 
to cover. Enjoy the many mag- 
nificent full-color ittustrations 
... the fine binding and print- 
ing...the 24-page special 
section, The Tower of London 
in Literature. If you do not 
agree that this a truly mem- 
orable book, return it in 10 
days.and owe nothing. Or keep 
it for $7.95 (plus a small ship- 
ping and handling charge). You 
will then receive future volumes 
at regular two-month intervals 
—each one on the same 10-day 
free examination basis. Send 
for your copy of Tower of Lon- 
don today! 
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These beautiful coin replicas, 
reproduced especially for 
Newsweek Books, evoke the 
image and grandeur of the 
—and provide an un- 
usual touch of history that 

and your family will en- 
By. They are yours to keep— 
at no obligation, no cost 
—for simply agreeing to ex- 
amine our Introductory 
Volume! 









Heary Vill 
Groat 
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This scene takes you back to the days when 
shopping centers consisted of neighborhood stores 
and other business establishments, often clustered 
around major thoroughfares, like those above. You’re 
looking at the intersection of Ashland (foreground) 
and Milwaukee Avenues, just eight blocks or so from 
our present location. 


When the above photo was taken, back in 1911, 
you never really had to leave your neighborhood to 
get what you wanted. Almost everything was within 
a reasonable walking distance. 


There were shoe and clothing stores, tobacco and 
barber shops. The doctor’s and the dentist’s offices 
were nearby too. And just around the corner, there 
were restaurants galore. The food was often ethnic— 
and robust. (In the photo above, see if you can spot 
a Chinese restaurant, on the right—next to one that 
featured a Hungarian gypsy band if not Hungarian 
food.) 


Fairfield Savings was an important part of the 
local business community right from the start. The 
people who spent their money in the neighborhood 
were the same people who also saved their money 
in the neighborhood. And for many that meant 





Courtesy Chicago Historical Society 


When every business street was a shopping center 


Fairfield Savings. They learned, mainly by word-of- 
mouth in those days, that when it came to an easy- 
to-live-with home loan or a solid return on their 
money, they could always depend on Fairfield Sav- 
ings. Thus Fairfield Savings, only ten years old in 
1911, was marked for further growth. 


Fairfield Savings stayed in the neighborhood to 
become one of the strongest—and oldest—savings 
and loan associations in Chicagoland. Today, when 
modern shopping centers are often located in the 
outlying areas, Chicagoans sometimes have to go 
many miles to make their purchases. But for savings 
and home loans, they need go no farther than 
Fairfield Savings—still in the neighborhood, now 
serving the fifth generation of savers. 


YOUR KEY TO HAPPIER LIVING 


‘AIRFIELD 
SAVINGS © 
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square feet 


are not created equal. 


The squeeze is on. And the same thought you 
gave to getting the most out of a dollar should 
be given to gaining the most from office space, 
furniture and equipment. 


Corporate Planners & Coordinators’ busi- 
ness is getting greater utilization out of office 
space, as well as helping to make personnel 
more efficient. CPC does it by concentrating 
on three crucial areas. 


— First, we analyze your office space. Then 
we recommend ways to make every square 
foot produce for all it's worth. 


— Secondly, CPC considers the “psycholog- 
ical atmosphere" of your working space be- 
cause the right atmosphere has a profound ef- 
fect on morale and efficiency. 


— Third, CPC evaluates your work flow and 
communications. Then we suggest how to 
make what you have work better by periodically 
reviewing your problems, untangling the knots 
in your office logistics and exposing minor 
problems before they become major head- 
aches. In the long run, its more economical 
to have us on a continuous basis rather than 
calling someone each time you have a specific 
problem. 


When the need arises for a relocation, 
alteration or expansion, CPC, with our parent 
company, Environmental Research & Develop- 
ment, determines the accurate criteria enabling 


you to make the proper decision as to the 
type and amount of space to fit your specific 
needs. And we don't stop there. CPC can then 
assist in locating “your” space (based on our 
joint research) and develop that space from 
start to finish. This means that your dollars and 
time are utilized to your best possible advantage. 
And because we have a network of offices 
throughout the U.S.A. and Europe, we can 
tackle projects of any size—anywhere. 


In short, while you take care of your busi- 
ness, CPC and ERD will take care of your office. 
And to keep you up-to-date, we periodically 
publish a newsletter analysing new office equip- 
ment and ideas as well as detailing case histo- 
ries of how other companies make space work 
harder. It all means you can save a consider- 
able amount of money by working with the 
right people who can come up with the right 
answers at the right moment. Contact us at 
655 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 


or call (212) 486-0680 ‘Gah 


and we'll show you how 
to get more from less. 

Corporate Planners & 
Coordinators, Inc. 


A subsidiary of 
Environmental Research & Development International, inc. 


Otfices in New York, Los Angeles. Chicago. Paris, Milan 
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We eliminated 
106 insurance policies 


for a multinational 
company. 


And that was just on their third party 
liability coverages! 

At American International 
Underwriters we also cut out fourteen 
workmen's compensation policies for 
them. 

And proved to them that, through- 
out every aspect of their international 
insurance program, they could enjoy 
better protection at less cost—and have 
fewer administrative headaches, too. 

By coming to a sing/e insurance 
source big enough and experienced 
enough to cope with all their overseas 
casualty insurance coverages now being 
handled by dozens of different compa- 
nies in dozens of different countries. 

The single source: 

American International 
Underwriters. 

AIU is in more foreign countries 
and territories than any other U.S. 
insurance organization—over 135. 
And, right now, it’s handling more 
overseas casualty insurance for U.S. 
corporations than anyone else. Backed 


“Can you eliminate 


37 for me?” 


by a worldwide claims staff that’s 
unmatched in numbers and unequalled 
in service. Our loss prevention engi- 
neers are stationed all over the world, 
where you need them. 

AIU can issue a master policy in 
English in the U.S., and back it up with 
individual policies issued in the lan- 
guage of the specific countries in which 
you operate. 

We'll also collect premiums in the 


currency of those countries, if you wish. 


That way, your foreign subsidiaries can 
take tax deductions on the premiums. 

And one thing more: 

At AIU, we think internationally. 
Which means that a serious loss sus- 
tained in one country can be offset by 
your overall claims experience else- 
where—so, your protection and your 












ms 3 = os. 
We welcome inquiries from any licensed agent or broker, You don’t have to be a regular producer to place business with AIU. 


premium rate are not jeopardized. 

No wonder more and more multi- 
national companies are turning to ATU. 
In the case of the company we men- 
tioned earlier, they switched from 28 
different companies—to us. 

If you're getting a little tired of 
crowds, why not mail our coupon today. 
We have some valuable information 
for you. 


pone n eee ------- 


Dy, 
American International ‘auip 
Underwriters Corporation fil 
Dept. TC114, 102 Maiden Lane 
New York, N.Y. 10005 
Please send me information about your 
overseas insurance capabilities. 


Name 





‘(please print) ' 


Company : 





Title 
Address 
City 
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Ah A Member Company of 
American International Group 








A helicopter ride at dawn, sculling on 
the Schuylkill, steelworkers in Indiana, 
a midnight seance at Hollywood's 
Magic Castle...from sunrise to moonset, 
from Maine to Hawaii, here is a 
sweeping overview of our nation 

never before attempted. On Thursday, 
September 5, 1974 LIFE Special 
Reports deployed 100 top photog- 
raphers to take a portrait of America 

as it approaches its 200th birthday In 

a single 24-hour period they shot some 
60,000 pictures — and from this 

rich take emerges the most vivid mosaic 
of our nation ever seen: the land, the 
people, the myriad activities of everyday 
America. It is a photographic master- 
work to enjoy now, a unique record that 
will grow in value with the years. 





ON SALE WHEREVER YOU 
BUY MAGAZINES. 





A magnificently illustrated 
account of the prologue to 
the American Revolution 


BAHAMA 
OUT 
ISLANDS 


lp felaetian) Mai CNA 
Ite aetias) aittm. aerate 


The Out Islands have something 
for everyone . wonderful water 
sports, great golf resorts, tennis, 
world far s fishing, gourmet 
ellallaleMslalem:limeelielitielarciel 
accommodations. For information 
about where to go—write today. Free 
brochures. Phone toll free from 
anywhere in the U.S. (Except 
Florida) 800-327-0787 in Fla 
phone 800-432-5594. 


4 inthe Minds 
and Hearts 
of the People 


Draigne te the Amer ian Kevoletion 
17h0~1774 


BY LILLIAN MILLER 


Foreword by MARVIN SADIK 
Director, National Portrait Gallery 
Published to coincide with the 
major exhibition at the National 
Portrait Gallery, this unique book 
re-creates the stormy climate of the 
years 1760 to 1774 through biog- 


BAHAMA OUT ISLANDS Association, Dept T 





P.0. Box 2683, Pompano Beach, Fla. 33062 ; 
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raphies of numerous figures in the 

colonies and England. 

20 color, more than 120 b & w ills. 
240 pp. 84% x Il ins. $17.50 

NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


140 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
A Time Incorporated Company 
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THE ABBESS OF CREWE 
by MURIEL SPARK 
116 pages. Viking. $6.95. 


Not wisely, perhaps, but very well, 
Muriel Spark has written a takeoff on 
Old What’s-His-Name, the electronics 
expert. The author (Memento Mori, The 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodie) lives in 
Rome and is not American but Eng- 
lish. Nevertheless, news of our strange 
presidential downfall has reached her, 
and she has responded with a strange, 
stinging parody. 

The masque is set in England, in the 
Benedictine abbey of Crewe. The old ab- 
bess has died, and after bitter but sur- 
reptitious campaigning, tall, autocratic 


JERRY BAUER 





MURIEL SPARK 
Even the poplars were bugged. 


Sister Alexandra has beaten dainty, lov- 
able Sister Felicity in the election to 
choose a successor, Sister (now Lady Ab- 
bess) Alexandra has used, or has caused 
to be used, or has been in on the plan- 
ning of the use of, or at any rate cer- 
tainly has participated in the cover-up 
of the use of, some highly modern tech- 
niques for keeping in touch with her op- 
ponent’s activities. In fact, she has 
bugged the entire abbey, including the 
poplars, and has piped all the dirt back 
to a monitor hidden in a jeweled stat- 
uette of the Infant of Prague. But now 
Sister Felicity, who has been excommu- 
nicated for seeing a Jesuit lover, has 
peached to the press. The public is con- 
fused but delighted, the politicians are 
baying, and the Vatican is raising hell. 
The first fun in this sort of riddle is 
to see how far the similarities go. Sister 
Walburga and Sister Mildred, the Lady 
Abbess’s co-plotters and hatchet nuns, 
are obviously Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
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Lemon-aid 
for menthol. 
—— 





All menthols promise 
a fresh, cool taste 

But there's only one 
menthol with a dash of 
lemon freshness. So it 
tastes fresher than the 
others and gives you 

a smoother cool. 

Twist. The one and 
only lemon menthol. 


Twist 


Lemon Menthol 100's 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74. 








AUSTIN MARINA: The British know how to breed greatness in cars. 
And into this remarkable Marina have been bred some of the nobler traits 
that make the British Leyland family so renowned. For instance, Marina has 
the sporting heart of our MGB —the race-proven 1800 c.c. engine! Marina 
has positive rack and pinion steering like our Jaguar. A 4-speed sports 
car transmission like our TR6. And a tough body shell whose torsional 
stiffness is actually greater than our rugged Land Rover's. [Baitis#) 
Marina gives you all this p/us plenty of room for a family of four; 
20-plus m.p.g. economy, and surprising luggage capacity. 
Amazing? Not from British Leyland! [e¥tans) 





SCE. aS 





Win a Jaguar or a Triumph or an MG or a Land Rover 
plus a family-sized Austin Marina. 


Visit an Austin MG dealer and sign up for our Great British Car Sweepstakes. While you're there you can 
test-drive our tough, practical Marina. You can win your choice of: a legendary Jaguar E-type V-12; ora 
lusty TR6; or a spirited MGB; or the unstoppable Land Rover — PLUS the economical family car that 
combines some of the best features of the other members of our British Leyland family: Austin Marina! 


yeepstakes 





JAGUAR E-TYPE V-12: The ultimate cat. . i i 
Take your fantasies for the most exotic trip rane ee oc oat eects 


they ever had in this rare combination ; ri 
of muscle and magnificence. instincts — of the great sports car it is. 





MGB: It has the quick and agile reflexes LAND ROVER: The original and still champion 
of a well-coordinated athlete. go-anywhere car. It moves from Kenya to Connecticut 
MG. The sports car America loved first. with character and confidence. 







— GEORGIA. IDAHO. MISSOURI OHIO. MARYLAND. WASHINGTON W SCONSIN. AND WHEREVER PROHIBITED BY LA 
EPS sc SES DECEMBER 31. 1974 SO HURRY’ YOU COULD WIN TWO GREAT BRITISH LEYLAND 
00) 447-4700. OR. IN ILLINOIS. (800) 322-4400 AUSTIN MARINA/BRITISH LEYLAND MO 


) IS SUBJECT TO FEDERAL. STATE AND 
ARS. FOR THE NAME OF YOUR LOCAL 
RS INC LEONIA. NEW JERSEY 07605 




















the best to you from wait. 


The finest music With just the right 
from then and mix of up-to-the- 
now ... Sinatra, minute news, wea- 
Streisand, Mancini, _ ther, traffic and 
Bacharach,Como, market reports... 
Simon & Garfunkel, plus a whole 
Duke, Judy, Liza, medley of useful 
Ella, Benny and and interesting 
The Carpenters... features. 

the best of the 

musical world se- 

lected just for you. 


try a little tenderness « 





It's full-service 
radio —the perfect 
combination of 
music and informa- 
tion. Get the most 
out of your day 
with wait. 


wait 820 radio 


©1974 WAIT RADIO AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 








OUR IRISH WHISKEY 
COULD BECOME 
THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SCOTCH. 


Ever since our $20,000 Chicago Taste Testing 
Competition proved that Tullamore Dew was 
every bit as smooth and light and mellow as the 
leading scotches, a lot of scotch drinkers have 
been asking for it by name. 

The wrong name. 

They've been calling it “Tullamore Dew 
Scotch,” or just “Tullamore Scotch,’ when, in 
fact, Tullamore Dew is a blended Irish whiskey. 

But we understand. 

You see, Tullamore Dew has a taste that is 
unlike any Irish whiskey, and, in the opinion of 
an increasing number of former scotch drinkers, 
actually more pleasing than the scotch they 
used to drink. 

It's no wonder that a lot of people have 
switched to Tullamore Dew without realizing 
they were giving up their scotch for an Irish 
whiskey, but if the trend continues, it could get 
a little confusing. 

So before we find Tullamore Dew topping 
a list of the world’s great scotches, we just want 
to make sure you know it for what it is: a smooth, 
light, mellow Irish whiskey. 

Try Tullamore Dew, if you haven’t already. 
And try, also, to get the name right. 


TULLAMORE DEW 
BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY. 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 





Tullamore Dew® Blended Insh Whiskey. 86 Proof. imported by Heublein, Inc., Hartford, Ct.©1974 





Heartburn? Acid Indigestion? 


Powerful Antacid Formula 
absorbs twice the acid 
of the leading roll brand. 


Brings quick relief when 
you need it most. 
When you have a day full of prob- 
lems ...a day full of worries— 
your stomach may churn out ex- 
cess acid. Next thing you know— 
you've had a stomachful—a stom- 
achful of acid indigestion... 

heartburn. 

That’s why you should know 
about BiSoDol® Tablets. Al- 
though the leading roll antacid 


absorbs excess stomach acid, 
BiSoDol absorbs more. Based on 
minimum recommended dosage, 
BiSoDol actually absorbs twice 
as much excess acid as the lead- 
ing brand. BiSoDol helps neu- 
tralize that steadily churned out 
excess acid. Helps bring quick 
relief when you need it most. 

Powerful BiSoDol Tablets— 
with more acid-absorbing power. 
Pick some up today. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


Start earning money right now as a Time Inc. campus representative. Liberal com- 


missions paid on student rate TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub- 
scriptions. And we do the billing. Send letter stating your qualifications to: Time Inc. 
College Bureau, Time & Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 





FINE WATCHES SINCE 1791 





Girard Perregaux Corp , 610 Fifth Ave. .N.Y.10020 
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TIME 
Subscriber 
Service 


CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS? Please give 
us 4 weeks advance no- 
tice. Attach the label 
for your old address. 
write in your new ad- 
dress below. 


When writing us 
about your 


ENTERING A NEW subscription 
SUBSCRIPTION? please oy 
Check the box and ¢,_ Hohe P 
fill in your name and . pla : 
* andmailthis * 
der gift subscriptions ,, Unchatera 4 


please attach a sepa- 
rate sheet) 

RENEWING? Check 
the box below—and 
make sure your mailing 
label is correct. (Your 
present subscription 
will end with the issue 
given at upper left of 
your label. Example: JE 
75 means subscription 
expires in June 1975.) 
A QUESTION, COM- 
PLAINT? We can serve you better and faster if 
you will enclose your mailing label 


to TIME, Time 

& Life Building. 
Chicago, Illi- 
nois 60611 


Otte e eee eeeereeee 


Please send TIME 1 year $18 © new subscription 
O renewal. 0 Payment enciosed. 0 Bill me later. 











Name (please print) 
Address Apt No 
City State/Province Zip/Postcode 
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For even taster service. pce toll free 800-621- 
8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 
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man. Peripatetic Sister Gertrude, who 
phones in nightly from Reykjavik or 
Mombasa and, in a German accent, rec- 
ommends the study of Machiavelli, is 
our very own Secretary of Snake. Sister 
Felicity seems to be an unstable amal- 
gam of George McGovern and John 
Dean. 

But how about Sister Alexandra? 
The Lady Abbess is said to be the de- 
scendant of 14 generations of English 
aristocrats. She is austerely beautiful, 
witty and devilishly good at poetry 
(when the tapes are transcribed, the doc- 
uments are dotted with the notation: 
“Poetry deleted”). Crazed, yes; contemp- 
tuous of the rest of humanity, yes. But a 
parody of Whatchamacallem? Hardly. 

The happy fact, of course, is that a 
send-up as elaborate as this takes on a 
delight of its own. The close tie to a real- 
life political absurdity eventually be- 
comes a hindrance, but The Abbess of 
Crewe is a wonderful joke while it lasts. 


THE PIRATE 
by HAROLD ROBBINS 
408 pages. Simon & Schuster. $8.95. 


As Harold Robbins likes to point 
out, there is often more in a Harold Rob- 
bins novel than mere venery and vio- 
lence. He shrewdly blends in topical in- 
terest to create a sort of nonfiction 
fiction. The Carpetbaggers (1961) offered 
thinly disguised views of Howard 
Hughes in his prime. The Adventurers 
(1966) traced jet-set life with the likes 
of the late Aly Khan. This latest timely 
extravaganza is a picaresque about a 
financial wizard who might just be mod- 
eled on Abdlatif Al Hamad, the oil 
sheikdom of Kuwait’s money manager. 

But with a twist. Robbins’ hero, 
Baydr Al Fay, is really a Jew—a change- 
ling, by Allah! At 40, he is one of the 
world’s richest men, traveling constantly 
between banking centers to invest Arab 
oil revenues. Like other Robbins fig- 
ments, Baydr is also an international 
satyr whose feats are topped only by 
those of his insatiable California-born 
wife. (Yes, Hollywood is at work on the 
movie.) 

There are some insights into the oil 
cartel’s doings; the author leaves no 
doubt at all that the Arabs are going to 
buy up the world if they can. Robbins’ 
fans may find that prospect less galva- 
nizing than the usual steamy prose: “Au- 
tomatically her legs widened to encir- 
cle his waist.” 


THE SECRET GLASS 
by BERYL BAINBRIDGE 
152 pages. Braziller. $5.95. 


This is the at first unpromising sto- 
ry of three English women living in 
crabbed intimacy in a Liverpool row 
house: two sisters, Nellie and Margo, 
plus their brother’s daughter Rita, 17, 
who came into their care after her moth- 
er died. Unmarried Nellie’s indignation 
colors their lives. Having sacrificed her 
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Only Continental 
gets you a flight, a chalet, 
a car, and lifts 









Continental's exclusive new Rocky 
Mountain ski vacations feature luxury chalet 
studio condominiums a short walk from 
the lifts. They're completely furnished 
with fireplace, linens, cooking gear, 
everything but the skis. 

Our Breckenridge package includes 
round-trip jet Coach airfare with tax, y 
and meeting service at Denver Airport. 
Seven nights lodging, seven days skierized 
Avis rental car, and three days lift tickets. Plus 
immediate confirmation of the whole package. 

We have larger chalets available with 
one to three bedrooms for two to six people. -- 
And similarly-priced packages at Vail, | 
Snowmass/Aspen, Copper Mountain, and | 
Steamboat. Of course, you can charge 
the whole thing on Continental's Let Yourself | 
Go card. | 

All prices per person double occupancy, 
with state and local room and car taxes | 
additional, as well as Christmas surcharge | 
December 20th through January 4th. 
Rental-car gas and mileage extra; driver | 
must be 21 or over. | 


for $259. 


Hit | 
ine 
Remember, one call does it all: N 


just call your travel agent or Continental 
at 686-6500. And start packing! 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 
PRO. Box 4187, North Hollywood, Calif. 91607 

| want to get in on the ground floor of that ski 
chalet package program. Please tell me more! 











Name 

Address 

City———__- -_ —_ State __Zip 
Phone y travel agent is 





We really move our tail for you. 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES \= 


The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail. 


a 














A flippancy of frogs for collectors 
with more taste than money... 


These authentic museum replicas by 
Alva lovingly hand-finished to 

recreate the look of each unique original. 
Sure to cast a spell on your favorite 
collector, each comes with a descriptive 
history, and all jewelry is handsomely 
gift boxed. 


There may not be a prince in every frog, 
but then again, who knows? 


To order by mail, be sure to specify 

pin or necklace, style number of each 

item. Add 50¢ each for postage ($1 for GH-2) 
New York Residents add sales tax. No C.O.D. 
We will refund or replace within 3 weeks if 
not completely satisfied. (Allow 4 weeks for 
delivery.) 


Price of prince is not included. 


Pieces shown slightly reduced. 


AIC-208 

Chinese Bronze frog, Chicago Art Institute. 
reproduced in metal. 234” |. $8.50 

AIC-56 

Pre-Columbian Gold* Frog. Chicago Art 
institute. 

Pin $7.50; Necklace on chain $8.50 

AR-1 

West African gold® frog. Private collection. 
On wood base. 17%” h. $10. 

DY-5 

Pre-Columbian Gold® Frog. de Young 
Museum. 

Pin $7.50; Necklace on chain $8.50 

GH-2 ; 
Jade Frog by Cleo Hartwig. Reproduced in 
green Alvalite. 334,” h. $15. (Postage $1.) 


NH-50 ES 

Pre-Columbian Gold* Frog earrings. Museum 
of Natural History. $5. 

LOU-17 

Luristan Bronze* Frog Amulet. St. Louis Art 
Museum. Pin $6.; Necklace on chain $7.50 
DY-1 

Pre-Columbian Gold* Frog. de Young 
Museum. Pin $6. Necklace on chain $7.50 
MFA-60 

Pre-Columbian Large Gold* Frog. Boston 
Museum of Fine Art. 

Pin $8.50; Necklace on Chain $10. 

P-2 

Pre-Columbian Double Gold® Frog. Peabody 
Museum, Yale Univ. 

Pin $6.50; Necklace on Chain $7.50 


* Gold electroplated 
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GIFTS for TIME FANS 


Full size (B44 x11") 6 5, Selene 
(T-1) MAN OF THE YEAR ; 
(7-2) WOMAN OFTHE YEAR MIRROR 
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BOOKS 


own youth to the care of her mother, 
she holds Margo's brief, unsuccessful 
fling at marriage in daily contempt. Nel- 
lie sews dresses at home. Margo works 
in a munitions factory and drinks 
—when she can afford to—because she 
is fiftyish, fat and frustrated. The time 
is 1944 and the city is full of American 
soldiers: “Overpaid,” as Rita’s father 
(and everybody else) once said, “over- 
sexed and over here.” 

Rita, naturally, falls in love with one 
of them. He is, naturally, a lout. But bad 
as he is, he makes Rita seem less list- 
less and mousy. Margo vacillates be- 
tween jealousy and the urge to tell Rita 
what favors she must grant lest she drive 
him off. Nellie seethes and tries not to 
notice. Nothing good can come of this, 
and nothing does. 

Yet the novel’s dreary lives are re- 
deemed in the telling. Bainbridge’s ear 
catches the tang of Liverpudlian argot 
(“My word, we do look a bobby daz- 
zler”). The sisters’ petty quarrels are 
small excursions of humanity in strait- 
ened circumstances..When Rita learns 
that her churlish soldier is illiterate, her 
dismayed brain is soon assuaged by her 
emotions. “Dear God, she thought, run- 
ning up the cobbled alleyway, if he was 
that unschooled, he would need her, he 
would want to hold her in his life.” Bain- 
bridge unwisely changes her novel into 
a standard shocker on the final pages, 
but the ones that matter come earlier 
—shocks of recognition at the common- 
place made extraordinary. 


PORTERHOUSE BLUE 
by TOM SHARPE 
219 pages. Prentice-Hall. $7.95. 


If Wodehouse invented a plot and 
Waugh wrote a book round it, the re- 
sult could hardly be more hilarious than 
this British mini-novel. The action in- 
volves the appointment of a feckless lib- 
eral politician as head of the ultra-con- 
servative Porterhouse College at Cam- 
bridge University. When he proposes 
some changes—enrollment of women in 
the all-male college, for example—the 
faculty and staff staunchly resist. 

Sharpe’s characters are not so much 
etched in acid as flayed. The liberal col- 
lege master glibly invents the slogan AL- 
TERATION WITHOUT CHANGE. A long- 
time college servant muses, “Wogs in 
the Empire were different from wogs 
outside it and wogs in the Fox Club 
wasn’t wogs at all or they wouldn't be 
members.” There is a TV commentator 
whose carefully developed public image 
is that of a “lenient Jeremiah.” Perhaps 
best of all, Sharpe presents a graduate 
student memorably beset by lust. Too 
diffident to ask for contraceptives in 
drugstores (where the clientele is 
mixed), he seeks them in barbershops 
(where contraceptives are also sold in 
Britain). But though he gets repeated 
“trims,” he never gets a Durex. Is all 
this too British for U.S. tastes? Proba- 
bly not; laughter knows no accent. 
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be Made in Made in 
Dr Allen Park, Mich. Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Most American vodkas 
seem Russian. 


— 
Leningrad, Russia. 


Stolichnaya is different. It is Russian. 
Stolichnaya is the only vodka imported from Russia. It's the most expensive vodka you 


can buy and worth the price. It's a matter of good taste. * STOLICHNAYA 


The only vodka imported from Russia. 








“The thing I want most is a good future for 
her. But handling my investments can be a 
: heavy burden. And her shoulders are so small. 
; What can I do?” 


The Northern Trust can help you assure her 
a future free of the burdens of financial 
management. We’ve built our reputation on 
this very personal approach to financial 
planning. Ask your lawyer about us. And to 
find out how we can help with your financial 
plans, please write or call 

Ray E. Marchman, Jr., Vice President. 


Bring your future to us. 
The NORTHERN TRUST. 


50 South LaSalle Street at Monroe « Chicago 60690 + (312) 346-5500 








Colonel Taylor was hard 
to get » al with. 


That's why his Bourbon isn't. 








The old man could be 
an unholy terror. 


Bourbon County rattle. 
He could be a rough, 


Colonel Edmund H. tough, mean son-of-a 
Taylor Jr. swore that his something, our Colonel. 
Bourbon would be the But, oh, the Bourbon 

best in Kentucky. whiskey he made. 
And if a bungler ora Gentle on your tongue, 
sloven stood in his way, soft in your gullet and 


as smooth as limestone 
rocks worn slick by 
spring water. 
We still make Old 

Taylor the slow, quality 
way the Colonel wanted 
it made. 
Even now, 


the Colonel would as 
soon nail him to the wall. 
If a cooper delivered 
some white-oak barrels 
that were a knot off perfect, 
the Colonel was the kind 

that'd grab an axe and stave 

in every barrel in the wagon. 





And if a hapless farmer tried to we don’t want 

sneak less than choice small-grain to rile him. 
corn past the Colonel, his fury, they say, Old Taylor. His 
could make every % window sash in old Bourbon. Try it. 


It took years to 
find water clear and 
crisp enough for the 
Colonel's Bourbon. 


_  QOldTaylor. & 
Itseasytoget © 
along with. 


For one flawed barrel, 
Colonel Taylor might take 
an axe to the whole wagonload. 












Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proot, The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort & Louisville, Kentucky 








~ Showman Shaffer 


It was a historic opening at Broad- 
way’s Plymouth Theater. No sooner had 
the animal cries of pain subsided, the 
drumming hoofs died away, than the au- 
dience leaped to its feet to give Play- 
wright Peter Shaffer, seated in a box, a 
five-minute ovation. No one could re- 
call such a spontaneous demonstration 
on Broadway since Arthur Miller's 
Death of a Salesman opened in 1949. 
The shy Shaffer was overwhelmed. “It’s 
never happened to me before,” he said. 
“T cry every time I think about it.” 

It took Shaffer 24 years to write 
Equus, the dazzling psychological thrill- 

e er—about a boy who blinds six horses 
_ —that is now Broadway's rarest ticket. 
He had heard in 1972 about the inci- 
~ dent on which the play is based. A sta- 
" bleboy had been brought before the 
_ magistrates in a rural part of England, 
~ accused of blinding with a poker the 26 
"horses he cared for. The story haunted 
’ Shaffer. He never tried to find out the ac- 
tual details because “I’m not a journal- 
"ist or a photographer.” He is, however, 
a consummate technician. He delved 
“into the history of horses as sexual and 
‘Teligious symbols and read extensively 
‘in animal and child psychology. Then 
“he worked out the boy’s motivations to 
his own satisfaction. In the play they 
are revealed in long, troubled dialogues 
between the boy (Peter Firth), who ac- 
‘ually worships horses, and a psychia- 
 trist (Anthony Hopkins). 
_  Queasy Subjects. Eguus’ triumph 
"on Broadway is more than a personal 
one for Shaffer. It is also a tribute to the 
Vitality of British theater. Once again 
this year Broadway has imported much 
of its excitement from London. Apart 
“from Equus, the two most highly praised 
new plays are Alan Ayckbourn’s farce 
- Absurd Person Singular and Peter Nich- 
ols’ black comedy The National Health. 
And next week the Royal Shakespeare 
Company's Sherlock Holmes will arrive 
from Washington, D.C., where it has 
played to record audiences. 

In many ways, Peter Shaffer’s me- 
ticulously crafted play helps to explain 
why London, not New York, remains 
the greater hub of theatrical activity. 
Shaffer is writing for an avid theater- 
going public. “The English have a rev- 
erence for theater,” he says. “They all 
want to be actors.” Shaffer knows that 
audience viscerally. In this respect he re- 

_ sembles Noé! Coward and Terence Rat- 
tigan, both of whom managed to write 
_ hits about such then queasy subjects as 
_ drug addiction (The Vortex) and homo- 
Sexuality (Ross). Like them, Shaffer pos- 
Sesses an apparently flawless intuition 
‘about how much he can shock the au- 
~ dience without turning it off. Coming 
from a nation that reveres horses, he 
Shrewdly placed a completely nude love 
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scene—which might otherwise have 
caused a fuss—just before the boy’s out- 
rage on the horses. He also has an ear 
tuned to his audience’s particular anx- 
ieties. He speaks of the modern strug- 
gle to live with ambiguities: the knowl- 
edge that any good course can be 
immediately opposed by another equally 
possible one. It is this constant weigh- 
ing of trade-offs that forms Shaffer's con- 
flicts. In Equus, the psychiatrist can cure 
the boy; he can exorcise his gods-de- 
mons, but he knows that in exchange 
he can offer only the dubious promise 
of “normality” and “adjustment.” 

In the execution of Equus there are 
no ambiguities. Together with Director 
John Dexter and Set Designer John Na- 
pier, Shaffer has fashioned a spectacle 
dominated by horses: actors who bear 
on their heads equine masks and on their 





Shaffer took time deciding to make 
the theater his career. Born in 1926, he 
and his twin Anthony (who wrote 
Sleuth) grew up in Liverpool. Their fa- 
ther, an Orthodox Jew, was a success- 
ful real estate broker. In 1944, both sons 
were conscripted to work in the mines 
Under the Bevin plan, depleted mines 
were beefed up by youngsters chosen by 
ballot. “It was wicked work,” recalls 
Shaffer. Later he went to Cambridge, 
where he toyed with the idea of writ- 
ing, and then he and Anthony teamed 
up to turn out three detective novels, 
long since out of print. Peter drifted to 
New York for a while but returned to 
England. “I couldn’t write in New York. 
I had to get back to my roots.” He feels 
strongly that “all art is national.” 

Back home, his first stage play was 
a resounding success in 1958. Five- 


THOMAS VICTOR 


PLAYWRIGHT PETER SHAFFER RELAXING ATHOME IN HIS MANHATTAN APARTMENT 
“It's never happened to me before. ! cry every time | think about it.” 


feet wear 6-in.-high hoofs that thud with 
the menace of a jungle drum. Shaffer 
has been fascinated by mask drama ever 
since he wrote The Royal Hunt of the 
Sun, about the conquistador Pizarro in 
Peru. At his suggestion, Inca funeral 
masks were worn by the Indians in the 
last act. “Nobody could think how they 
should look during Pizarro’s speech over 
the corpse of Atahuallpa,” explained 
Shaffer. “I thought of the masks.” 

The results were rewarding. People 
asked Shaffer how he got the masks to 
change their expressions. “They hadn't, 
of course,” said Shaffer. “But the audi- 
ence invested so much emotion in the 
play that it looked as if they had.” Many 
of the audience at Equus react similar- 
ly: they claim they see the horses’ eyes 
roll. That to Shaffer is the fulfillment of 
his job. “The playwright must exercise 
the audience’s muscle, its imagination.” 


Finger Exercise was a taut rearrange- 
ment of that staple of British drama, the 
middle-class family turned into a pack 
of cannibals. His next work, the hit com- 
edy double bill The Private Ear and The 
Public Eye, did not appear until 1962. 
He is a slow, easily distracted writer. It 
took him six years to finish The Royal 
Hunt of the Sun. 

No Rivalry. There has been only 
one Shaffer flop to date, The Battle of 
Shrivings, about the pitting of a peace 
movement leader, rather like Bertrand 
Russell, against an errant disciple. Iron- 
ically it opened within weeks of his 
brother Anthony’s hit Sleuth in 1970 
Peter says there is no fraternal rivalry; 
he suggested that Anthony, who was 
making films for TV, try writing again. 

At 48, Shaffer is unmarried and di- 
vides his time between apartments in 
London and New York. Full of extrav- 
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Now you don’t have to lower your 
standard of driving to get good gas mileage— 


Here are the Gas Mileage Test 
Results as published by the EPA 
for all 1975 Oldsmobiles: 
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agant praise for the Equus actors, he has 
cast himself in loco parentis to 21-year- 
old Peter Firth, whom he put up briefly 
while Firth looked for his own place. 
“It is his first stage job,” explains Shaf- 
fer, emphasizing the emotional and 
physical demands of the role on a nov- 
ice. And new ideas for plays buzz in 
Shaffer’s head; the draft of a light com- 
edy, The Syllabub Saloon, awaits revi- 
sion. But right now he is intent on en- 
joying the high of Equus’ rapturous 
reception—one area in which he admits 
Americans are clearly superior to his 
compatriots. “I can never get over the 
hyper-feverish pace of Broadway,” he 
said. “In England, it’s either ‘Well done,’ 
or “Bad luck, try again.’ Quite a differ- 
ent language, you see. I've been learn- 
ing American for 20 years. Why, I think 
I could even work here now.” 


FOSTER & CONNELLY IN ABC’S PAPER MOON 


Viewpoints: 
Nostalgia on Wheels 


Nostalgia is turning television into 
a vehicle for vehicles. Since most of the 
people who write and direct TV series 
have yet to create more than a handful 
of convincing contemporary Americans, 
it is probably hopeless to expect them 
to imagine realistically people contend- 
ing with, or shaped by, antique histor- 
ical forces—and easy to see why they 
so readily traffic in antique autos in- 
stead. It is so simple to take a picture of 
an old car going buckety-buckety across 
the screen, so hard to come honestly to 
grips with the way things were. 

Probably the most serious charge of 
vehicular homicide of the senses can be 
brought against The Manhunter (CBS, 
Wednesday, 10 p.m. E.S.T.). Ken How- 
ard plays a rural private eye of the 1930s 
as if he were afraid that sudden mobi- 
lization of his facial muscles would crack 
his handsome lines. Luckily the scripts 
require him to do little more than slip be- 
hind the wheel of what bad old novels 
described as a “high-powered” car and 
set off on cross-country chases after the 
current episode’s miscreants. For vari- 
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ety, there are many closeups of the car's 
head lamps and fenders, which are about 
as emotionally expressive as the lead- 
ing man—and as beautiful in the same 
old-fashioned sort of way. Such suspense 
as the show works up derives from one’s 
fear of seeing either one scratched. 

The car in Paper Moon (ABC, 
Thursday, 8:30 p.m. E.S.T.) is cute rath- 
er than awesome, as befits what is in- 
tended to be a comedy. An ever-open 
convertible is often glimpsed gleaming 
invitingly in the ceaselessly shining sun. 
The car is a symbol of the footloose life- 
style Moze and Addie Pray (Christopher 
Connelly and Jodie Foster) have cho- 
sen as the best way for con man and 
girl to survive the Depression °30s. It 
is, apparently, a rolling Camelot. The 
pair have yet to encounter any bad 
weather, let alone any bad vibes on 
the roads they (theoretical- 
ly) share with the dispos- 
sessed multitudes inscribed 
on our consciousness by the 
fiction and photography of 
the period. Documentary 
verisimilitude is too much 
to ask of a sitcom, but sure- 
ly there might be some sem- 
blance of the vulgar energy 
that animated the movie 
from which the show is de- 
rived—not to mention Joe 
David Brown’s fine novel. 
As it now stands, Paper 
Moon is the most spiritless 
comedy—regardless of set- 
ting—on the tube. Sons 
and Daughters (CBs, 
Wednesday, 8 p.m. ES.T.) 
comes closer to self-parody, 
therefore to being funny (at 
least for one or two view- 
ings), than Paper Moon. It purports to 
show us the problems of what it tries 
to pass off as a typical high school 
class of the 1950s. The kids spend most 
of their time necking at the drive-in or 
necking in lovers’ lane. Or rather squab- 
bling about necking, because the girls 
all appear to be in a state of perma- 
nent hysteria over their reputations. 

The concern is all too understand- 
able: every last one of their parents is a 
spiritual descendant of Stella Dallas. 
Now automobility has become a threat 
to morality. The fact that the adoles- 
cents are more concerned with tailpipes 
and milkshakes than with Eros does 
nothing to dissipate the cloud of sexual 
anguish that hovers round the show. In- 
deed, some good comedy might have re- 
sulted from the contrast between the 
dark depths of the older generation’s 
suspicions and the lame-brained but es- 
sentially innocent manner in which 
their offspring contrive to waste their 
time—and ours. Alas, Sons and Daugh- 
ters, already a cancellation because of 
rating trouble, is doomed to make its 
brief mark as just another attempt to 
rip off rather than understand a recent 
past that at least partly made us what 
we are today. ® Richard Schickel 
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Bold Bishops, Firm Pope 


For four weeks, while the 1974 
Synod of Bishops met in Rome, Pope 
Paul VI had dutifully sat silent through 
the plenary sessions as Roman Catho- 
lic bishops from around the world fre- 
quently criticized their church and often 
made bold suggestions for improving it 
(TIME, Oct. 28). Not until the final ses- 
sion did the Pope get his chance at re- 
buttal. He first congratulated the bish- 
ops for making the synod a “positive 
experience.” He was pleased, he said, 
at the “increasing vitality of the partic- 
ular churches.” But he then went on to 
make it clear who was still boss. He was, 
he reminded the bishops, “the successor 
of St. Peter, to whom the Lord has en- 
trusted the serious and enduring role of 
tending his lambs and sheep, of confirm- 
ing his brethren and of being the foun- 
dation and sign of the unity of the 
church.” Then, pointedly quoting a ma- 
jor Vatican If document, he defined the 
scope of that role: “Full, supreme and 
universal power in the church.” 

Good News. As the bishops 
streamed home from Rome last week, 
they could measure the Pope’s valedic- 
tory against their frank, sometimes ad- 
venturous discussions. The gap between 
the two showed both the limitations and 
the strengths of the synod. Those who 
were optimistic—and many were—cited 
the free exchange of ideas; those who 
were pessimistic felt that the Pope would 
resist even some necessary changes. 

Some bishops were unhappy with 
Paul's criticisms of their pet theological 
theses. While the Pontiff conceded that 
“human liberation has been rightly em- 
phasized,” for example, he cautioned 
that “the totality of salvation is not to be 
confused with one or another aspect of 
liberation. The Good News must pre- 
serve all of its own originality: that of a 
God who saves us from sin and death 
and brings us to divine life. Hence hu- 
man advancement [and] social progress 
[are] not to be excessively emphasized 
on the temporal level to the detriment of 
the announcement of the Good News.” 

Apparently ignoring the theological 
pluralism of the early church, the Pope 
also told the prelates that it was “dan- 
gerous to speak of diversified theologies 
according to continents and cultures. 
The content of faith is either Catholic 
or it is not.” Unabashed, the bishops of 
Africa and Madagascar publicly issued 
a joint statement urging that the church 
in Africa become a faith “incarnate” in 
the continent through the application of 
African values, and not merely be an ad- 
aptation of European Catholicism. 

The synod fathers turned down the 
major portion of a final summary doc- 
ument on evangelization, some of them 
voting to quash it because it was too lad- 
en with vague generalities. But though 
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they did not produce any comprehensive 
analysis, the bishops did leave behind a 
file of some 3,000 separate statements 
for the Pope to peruse at his pleasure 
—or displeasure. 


Firing on the Right 


Few Roman Catholic traditionalists 
are more widely respected, even by ideo- 
logical opponents, than Journalist Dale 
Francis. A veteran of three decades of 
Catholic publishing, Francis almost 
singlehanded has edited the National 
Catholic Register (circ. 90,000) as an ef- 
fective voice of Catholic conservatism 
since Schick Millionaire Patrick J 
Frawley Jr. bought the paper in 1970. 
So dedicated was Francis that he took 
no vacation during those four years. 

Now Francis will have plenty of 
time: he has been fired as the Register's 
editor and publisher, he says, by Owner 
Frawley. Richard Betts, Frawley’s assis- 
tant, insists Francis was not fired. Betts 
says that Frawley decided to move the 
Register from Huntington, Ind., to Los 
Angeles, the home of Frawley’s fluffy, 
quasi-Catholic weekly Twin Circle, to 
combine operations and save money. 
More basically, Frawley probably want- 
ed closer editorial control in order to 
publicize his own ideas. Francis con- 
cedes that he did not want to go to L.A 
but says that he was not invited. 

Whether the move will save money 


is doubtful. In any event, the Register 


was in the black. What does seem clear 
is that Francis’ departure is a loss. The 
first post-Francis issue, out last week, al- 
ready missed his informed touch 
Though Frawley is now listed as editor 
and publisher, there may be no full-time 
editor, says Betts. After all, he adds, 
“how much Catholic news is there?” 
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Celebration of Defiance 


Three of the eleven Episcopal wom- 
en ordained as priests in Philadelphia 
last July laid public claim to their priest- 
hood at a Eucharistic service on Ref- 
ormation Sunday last week in Man- 
hattan’s interdenominational Riverside 
Church. Calling their deed “a celebra- 
tion of women in ministry,” the Rev. 
Carter Heyward, 29, the Rev. Alison 
Cheek, 47, and the Rev. Jeannette Pic- 
card, 79, joined in consecrating three 
home-baked loaves of bread and wine 
in three ceramic goblets. Piccard, who 
won fame decades ago for stratospheric 
balloon flights with her husband Jean 
Piccard, pronounced absolution; and 
Cheek gave the solemn blessing at the 
service’s end—both acts, like the con- 
secration, that are permitted only to 
priests in the Episcopal Church. 

Canon Law. In an emergency meet- 
ing last August, the church’s House of 
Bishops challenged the validity of the 
July ordination. The four bishops who 
ordained the women have since been 
charged with violating Episcopal canon 
law and will probably face church tri- 
als. What disciplinary action awaits the 
women is uncertain. Though a majority 
of bishops favor ordaining women, the 
church cannot approve it until the 1976 
general convention at the earliest. Pic- 
card’s bishop, the Rt. Rev. Philip Mc- 
Nairy, who wants women to be priests, 
notes that “Jeannette Piccard is a wom- 
an of causes. She loves a fight. She feels 
strongly called to the priesthood. I un- 
derstand that those who are 79 years 
old have to be in a hurry. But there are 
many who are angered because they feel 
that the eleven women are doing this 
for themselves and are hurting the cause 
of the other women deacons.” 


CARTER HEYWARD & JEANNETTE PICCARD BREAKING BREAD DURING EUCHARIST 
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DEWAR’S PROFILES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label”) 





GARRICK OHLSSON 


HOME: White Plains, New York 

AGE: 25 

PROFESSION: Concert Pianist 

HOBBIES: Swimming, sailing, listening to 
contemporary music, attending opera. 

MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “Childhood's End,” 
by Arthur Clarke 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Became the 

first American to win the Chopin International 
Piano Competition in Warsaw. 

QUOTE: “I've tried to go slowly. Too many 
competition winners have burned themselves out 
in a couple of years. To develop mor 

fully, I'm now exploring unfamiliar rep¢ 
such as pre-Bach, Scriabin and some 
contemporary composers.” 

PROFILE: Self-assured. Authoritativ: 
Combines impeccable technical skills at the 
with brilliant, poetic interpretation. 





Authentic. there are more than a thousand ways 
Nano to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
for Dewar's “White Label.” The quality standards we set 
reins : nie down in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go only 
SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Label the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 


Hebri ° 
ebrides, Dewar’s never varies. 








When you 





INE WASP LIEL you don't see 
is just as important as what you do. 


What you see is the color TV that independent TV 
service technicians named in a recent nationwide 
survey —more than any other brand—as having 
the best picture. 

What you don't see is the remarkable color TV 
system behind the picture. 


Powerful 100% solid-state chassis. 

The most powerful chassis Zenith has ever 
built. Cool-running solid-state design brings you a 
brighter, sharper color picture and greater 
dependability. Modular construction makes it 
easy to service the chassis should that be necessary. 


Brilliant Chromacolor picture tube. 

The patented picture tube that set a new 
standard in color TV picture quality. Its black 
surround principle lets you enjoy a beautifully 
natural color picture with great contrast and detail. 


Patented Power Sentry protection. 
Another Zenith first. This specially-designed 
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voltage regulating system improves chassis and 
picture tube life by guarding against household 
voltage variations you can't even see. And, equally 
important to you, the Power Sentry enables 
Chromacolor II sets to perform on less energy than 
ever before. 

NeuceMeicoloke met accmelceke melt lela 
dependable, quality products. But if it should ever 
happen that a Zenith product doesn't live up 
to your expectations —or if you want details of the 
service technicians’ survey —write to the Vice 
President, Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corp., 
1900 N. Austin Ave., Chicago, IL 60639. 


The Avante XIV, model SF 2564X. Simulated TV picture. 
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The quality goes in before the name goes on.” 





